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Shenandoah Summer 


Introduction 


n the summer of 1864, Confederate Lt. Gen. Jubal Anderson Early’s 
| successes in the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia caught Gen. Ulysses 

S. Grant off guard. They forced the Union commander to reallocate 
substantial military resources to quell the wily Virginian. This dedication 
of assets to the Shenandoah Valley hampered Grant’s operations against 
Gen. Robert E. Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia at Petersburg. The Con- 
federate victories in the valley spelled political trouble for President Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s reelection hopes. Each Union defeat and an ever-growing 
casualty list diminished his chances. 

Although a secondary theater of war, actions in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley radiated beyond their actual tactical importance due to its proximity 
to Washington. While the topography of the valley directed advancing 
Union troops away from Richmond, it channeled Confederates moving 
down (northward) the valley toward Baltimore and Washington. As Con- 
federate forces proved in 1862 under Stonewall Jackson and 1863 under 
Lee, the Shenandoah Valley was a dagger aimed straight at the heart of the 
Union war effort. The employment of Jubal Early’s forces in the Shenan- 
doah Valley virtually assured that the Confederacy could not reinforce the 
Army of Tennessee as it defended Atlanta against Union Gen. William T. 
Sherman. 

While Early’s Washington Raid is well known, that campaign essen- 
tially ended on July 12 when Jubal headed back to Virginia. The ensuing 
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campaign in the valley that summer has been largely relegated to histori- 
cal footnotes. Confederate fortunes in the Shenandoah Valley reached their 
zenith on July 24, 1864, at the Second Battle of Kernstown, the last ma- 
jor Confederate victory in the Shenandoah Valley. While Southern armies 
subsequently achieved minor or temporary tactical successes in the valley, 
never again would a Confederate victory in the valley impact the larger di- 
rection of the war in Virginia. The Second Battle of Kernstown opened the 
door for Confederate raiders to sack Martinsburg and its vital Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad rail hub and dramatically burn the town of Chambers- 
burg, Pennsylvania, creating consternation and doubt in ultimate Union 
victory among the Northern populace. The ink had barely dried on North- 
ern newspapers heralding the series of smashing victories that Sherman had 
won in the campaign for Atlanta when fresh headlines relayed the fate of 
Chambersburg to a war-weary nation. If the Union armies were edging ever 
closer to victory, why then could a Southern army cross the Potomac River 
for a second time in the same month and burn a prosperous Pennsylvania 
town? With presidential elections only a few months off, the Union’s mili- 
tary failures in the Shenandoah Valley might soon contribute to a political 
defeat for Lincoln and very possibly, a negotiated end to the war on terms 
favorable to the Confederacy. 

Although this campaign influenced Grant’s plans for conducting the war 
in Virginia and Lincoln’s political future, the rapid pace of military opera- 
tions during the summer of 1864 has obscured this period of Civil War his- 
tory in the Shenandoah Valley. The total warfare initiated by Grant across 
all theaters of war resulted in numerous large-scale engagements on a regu- 
lar basis in 1864. The epic struggles between Grant’s forces and Gen. Rob- 
ert E. Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia on the Richmond and Petersburg 
front dominated newspaper headlines, and Sherman’s advance to Atlanta 
attracted much attention, especially in late July, when he won three major 
victories in eight days. Nevertheless, the events in the Shenandoah Valley 
clearly influenced the direction of the war in Virginia and were part of an 
effort by Robert E. Lee to “strike a decisive blow” and draw troops away 
from Grant. At the same time Lincoln’s political fortunes plummeted with 
each Confederate success. If the pattern continued, the South might win 
the war via a political victory, achieved by a war-weary Northern elector- 
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ate voting Lincoln out of office in the 1864 presidential election. These 
events and their potential political ramifications forced Grant to allocate 
resources to the Shenandoah Valley that were originally slated to be used 
against Lee at Petersburg. This redistribution of forces was also necessary 
to prevent Union defeat in the valley from further undermining the North’s 
will to see the war through to a successful finish. 

Military actions in the Shenandoah and surrounding regions occurred 
both before and after Early’s late July campaign. These battles further 
clouded the campaign’s place in history. In early July, Jubal Early’s Army 
of the Valley District crossed the Potomac River, won the battle of Mono- 
cacy and reached the outskirts of Washington Dc, in a most spectacular 
campaign that defied the odds. In the fall of 1864, Maj. Gen. Philip H. 
Sheridan battled Early in three major engagements that included the epics 
at Third Winchester and Cedar Creek, the largest, bloodiest, and most de- 
cisive battles ever fought in that region. Concealed between those better- 
known campaigns was the pivotal but largely forgotten Valley Campaign 
of July 1864. Ironically, the Confederate victory at Kernstown on July 24 
and subsequent burning of Chambersburg turned the Shenandoah Valley 
into a major theater of combat operations when Sheridan arrived with an 
army of 40,000 men. 

Before the 1980s, few historians have examined the July 1864 Shenan- 
doah Valley Campaign in any degree of detail. George E. Pond first covered 
the subject in his The Shenandoah Valley in 1864, an overview of all mili- 
tary happenings in the region that year, published in 1883. Pond’s work is 
primarily woven from an official Union viewpoint and in some cases is in- 
accurate, due more to a lack of Confederate sources than any intentions of 
Pond. Army of Northern Virginia historian Douglas Southall Freeman de- 
voted little coverage to this campaign that ended in Southern victory, pro- 
viding only a single, short paragraph on the Second Battle of Kernstown. 
Two biographies of the Confederate commander Jubal A. Early offer only 
a cursory sketch of this part of the campaign. As such, it is safe to say that 
the story of Jubal Early’s Valley Campaign of July 1864 has yet to be told 
in its entirety, and therein is the genesis of this book. One aspect of the 
campaign that has attracted more attention is the unprecedented burning 
of Chambersburg, which has been fairly well chronicled in recent years by 
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Fritz Haselberger and Ted Alexander. Of all of the battles of this period, 
Snickers Gap has attracted more historical focus than the others. In 1980, 
Rev. Peter J. Meaney covered the action in depth in his booklet Civil War 
Engagement at Cool Spring. Joseph W. A. Whitehorne and Clarence Geier 
have documented the battle from an archaeological and terrain perspective 
in their well-written essay, “The Battle of Cool Spring, July 16-20, 1864.” 
The campaign also receives some attention in Gary Gallagher’s biography 
on Gen. Stephen D. Ramseur, predominately from Ramseur’s personal 
point of view. Yet the history of this campaign and battles has never been 
comprehensively covered until now. 

To understand the summer campaign in Virginia’s Shenandoah Valley, 
the “Breadbasket of the Confederacy,” one must first gain a cursory un- 
derstanding of the overall military situation in 1864. The year of 1863 had 
been one of Union victories: Gettysburg, Vicksburg, and Chattanooga. 
That year ended with Confederate armies reduced in strength and on the 
defensive. Much Southern territory had fallen under Union control. Yet 
at the same time, the end of the war was still not in sight, and Union vic- 
tory was not assured. At least 250,000 Federal soldiers had died thus far 
in the war and even more had been maimed or crippled in the effort. In a 
broader context, the human suffering of the war was eroding the will of 
the Northern people to continue the effort. If events of the war continued 
to wear down Northern perseverance, Lincoln’s reelection to the presi- 
dency and ultimate Union victory might be in doubt.! 

In the spring of 1864, the Lincoln administration placed its hope for 
victory in the capable hands of newly appointed Lt. Gen. Ulysses Simp- 
son Grant. The determined Illinois officer planned a simultaneous offen- 
sive from Virginia to the Mississippi River. Through the first three years 
of the war, uncoordinated Federal efforts permitted the Confederacy to 
reinforce threatened areas from inactive theaters of war. The Confederate 
victory at the First Battle of Manassas resulted from the failure of Union 
forces in the Shenandoah Valley to hold their Southern counterparts from 
reinforcing Confederates at Manassas Junction. In 1863, the Confederate 
victory at Chickamauga became possible when Lt. Gen. James Longstreet’s 
two divisions from the Army of Northern Virginia reinforced the Army 
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of Tennessee. Grant believed that a coordinated Union advance across all 
theaters of war would minimize such occurrences. 

He determined to include every able-bodied soldier in the scheme. To meet 
this end, he virtually eliminated the concept of using large forces to defend 
strategic points such as Washington and maximized the size of the armies in 
the field. He reasoned that the garrison forces “guarded their special trusts 
when advancing from them as well as when remaining at them.” 

Grant’s strategy called for Major General Sherman’s army to advance 
toward Atlanta and press General Johnston’s Confederate Army of Ten- 
nessee in North Georgia. Grant hoped Sherman’s advance would prevent 
Johnston from reinforcing General Lee in Virginia. The Union’s military 
chieftain also instructed Maj. Gen. Nathaniel Banks to assemble his forces 
at New Orleans and then advance on Mobile, Alabama, a key Confed- 
erate port on the Gulf coast. The final part of Grant’s strategy would un- 
fold in Virginia.? 

To achieve victory in the Old Dominion, Grant planned four simultane- 
ous advances. Maj. Gen. George G. Meade led the Army of the Potomac 
against Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia in central Virginia. Maj. Gen. 
Benjamin Butler’s Army of the James operated against Confederate forces 
defending Richmond along the line of the James River. In the Department 
of West Virginia, Maj. Gen. Franz Sigel’s forces advanced upon western 
Virginia in a three-pronged approached. Brig. Gen. William Woods Aver- 
ell’s cavalry division was to raid Wytheville and Saltville while Brig. Gen. 
George Crook’s infantry division severed the vital Virginia and Tennessee 
Railroad, which connected Virginia with the western Confederacy. After 
Averell and Crook completed their missions, they were to march northward 
and link up with Sigel’s Army of the Shenandoah, advancing up the valley 
from Martinsburg. If all went according to plan, the combined force would 
move against the Confederate supply and railroad center at Lynchburg. 
If Grant’s plan succeeded, it would prevent the Confederates in Virginia 
from reinforcing one another through constant pressure in all departments. 
Grant’s scheme proved to be the most comprehensive the Union unveiled 
during the war. Yet, as in most military campaigns, unforeseen difficulties 
and failures prompted significant alterations to achieve victory.* 

General Lee kept the Army of Northern Virginia one step ahead of 
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Grant and Meade, all the way from the Wilderness to Petersburg in a se- 
ries of brutal battles with massive casualty lists that further lowered mo- 
rale on the Northern home front. Butler made things tense in Richmond 
briefly, but Maj. Gen. Pierre Gustave Toutant Beauregard stopped Butler’s 
army on the James River at Bermuda Hundred. Maj. Gen. John C. Breck- 
inridge thrashed the inept Sigel at New Market on May 15, forcing the 
German to retreat to the north side of Cedar Creek, fourteen miles south 
of Winchester. Averell returned to West Virginia after a small engagement, 
and George Crook achieved the only clear-cut Union victory in western 
Virginia, when he routed Gen. Albert Gallatin Jenkins’s force at Cloyd’s 
Mountain, and severed the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad at New River 
Bridge. However, a captured telegram falsely reporting Lee’s victory over 
Grant and Meade in the Wilderness convinced Crook to return to his base 
in West Virginia. For Grant, the time had arrived to modify his plans for 
western Virginia. 

The failures in western Virginia enlightened Grant to the impact that 
military operations in the Shenandoah Valley had upon the overall military 
situation in Virginia. Sigel’s defeat allowed Breckinridge to reinforce Lee in 
the defense of Richmond where the Kentuckian’s division played a role in 
Lee’s victory at Cold Harbor on June 3, 1864. Additionally, the Confeder- 
ate victory at New Market temporarily eliminated the threat posed by Si- 
gel’s army. For military and political reasons, Grant needed to prevent the 
Shenandoah Valley from becoming a thorn in his side. Only two years be- 
fore, Stonewall Jackson’s Valley Campaign played a key role in disrupting 
McClellan’s Peninsula Campaign. To prevent that, Grant quickly replaced 
Sigel with Maj. Gen. David Hunter who defeated a Confederate force at 
the battle of Piedmont on June 5, 1864, and within five days Crook had 
joined him at Staunton. Their combined force of nearly 18,000 men then 
moved on the vital Confederate rail and supply center at Lynchburg. 

Lee first responded by returning Breckinridge’s command to the valley 
and subsequently Jubal Early’s Second Corps, Army of Northern Virginia, 
to rescue that city from Hunter. Together these forces were known as the 
Army of the Valley District. Early’s vanguard arrived on June 17, 1864, just 
as Hunter’s legions closed on the city from the west. When Hunter learned 
that Lee had sent an entire corps to confront the Federals, he promptly re- 
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treated through the mountains of West Virginia to the Ohio River. In do- 
ing so, Hunter left the Potomac River line virtually undefended, providing 
Early with an opportunity to invade the north, as envisioned by Robert E. 
Lee. Lee hoped that such a move would draw off troops from Grant’s army 
and weaken morale among the Northern populace. Early soon crossed the 
Potomac River and advanced across Maryland until he encountered the 
makeshift force of Maj. Gen. Lew Wallace posted behind the Monocacy 
River on July 9. After several hours of intense combat, Early’s veterans 
knocked Wallace out of the way, clearing the path to Washington. 

In 1864, Early used the Shenandoah Valley’s unique geographical features 
to befuddle his opponents. Its distinctive topography favored a Confederate 
army fighting on the defensive. It naturally channeled Confederate forces 
operating there directly toward Washington. Union forces in the Shenan- 
doah uncovered Washington as they moved southward, exposing it to a 
potential counterstroke from the Virginia Piedmont east of the Blue Ridge. 
Furthermore, the valley led these Federals westward away from Richmond, 
Confederate capitol. The valley stretched for 165 miles From Harpers Ferry 
to Lexington. The rugged Allegheny Mountains formed the valley’s west- 
ern wall. The picturesque Blue Ridge separated the valley from the central 
Virginia Piedmont region. Several gaps in the Blue Ridge allowed Confed- 
erate defenders to slip in and out of the valley unnoticed. Rising from the 
center of the valley’s floor, Massanutten Mountain divided the Shenandoah 
Valley in two, the eastern portion known as the Luray Valley. This range 
hovered over the Shenandoah from Front Royal to Harrisonburg with a 
single gap that led eastward from New Market to Luray. 

The farms, mills and shops of the valley also served the Confederacy as 
a source of supplies. Southern forces could rely upon the Shenandoah for 
its provender while operating there. It also possessed an efficient transpor- 
tation network, the macadamized Valley Turnpike stretching for the length 
of the Valley allowing farmers to take their crops to market. At Staunton, 
The Virginia Central Railroad linked the Shenandoah Valley with Rich- 
mond through the Blue Ridge. In 1864, the Confederacy would exploit 
these advantages to the bitter end. 


1. The Most Successful Expedition 
Retreat from Washington 


JULY 11-12, 1864 


We haven't taken Washington, but we’ve scared Abe Lincoln like hell. 


o boasted Lt. Gen. Jubal Anderson Early after his Confederate army 

successfully raided Maryland and threatened the Federal capital in 

the early part of July 1864. Indeed, admitted Secretary of the Navy 
Gideon Welles, Lincoln showed signs of anxiety and soon became “en- 
joined to silence, while [Chief of Staff Henry W.] Halleck is in a perfect 
maze, without intelligent decision or self reliance, and [Secretary of War 
Edwin M.] Stanton is wisely ignorant.”! Although the immediate threat 
to Washington would soon recede, the eccentric but cunning Jubal Early 
would haunt Lincoln throughout that summer.” 


On July r1, 1864, Early’s 16,000-man Confederate Army of the Valley Dis- 
trict arrived in front of the fortifications of Washington Dc, after a gruel- 
ing march through the oppressive summer heat. An impressive group of 
Confederate officers viewed the looming dome of the U.S. Capitol Build- 
ing through the stifling air from the grounds of Silver Spring mansion. 
Among the men stood Maj. Gen. John C. Breckinridge, a former senator 
from Kentucky and vice president of the United States, who had last seen 
that building nearly three years earlier. Then, he had worked feverishly in 
the summer of 1861 to find a last minute compromise to save the Union. 
Now, he returned as the second in command of an invading army, which 
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sought to end the government he had once sworn to uphold. The irony of 
the situation surely crossed his mind. One of his staff officers, Lt. James B. 
Clay, a grandson of the “Great Compromiser” Senator Henry Clay, ob- 
served that the Southerners “are now nearer the Federal Capital than they 
[the Federals] have ever been to Richmond.” The large Confederate mili- 
tary presence at Washington sent shock waves throughout the halls of the 
Federal government. The tremors rattled civilian morale throughout the 
North. For President Abraham Lincoln, it probably seemed as if things 
could not have gotten any worse.* 

The leader of this Confederate expedition was forty-seven-year-old Jubal 
A. Early, a country prosecutor from Rocky Mount, Virginia, who dutifully 
sought to carry out the wishes of Gen. Robert E. Lee. Early was an unlikely 
character to lead such a daring enterprise. Confederate historian Douglas 
Southall Freeman referred to him “as that strange, bitter and devoted man.” 
Considering the many charismatic and flamboyant personalities that pop- 
ulated the Army of Northern Virginia’s officer corps, Early was definitely 
an oddity. While generals Thomas Jackson and James Longstreet were li- 
onized as “Stonewall” and “Lee’s Warhorse,” Early was known as “Old 
Jube,” “Ole Lop Ear,” or “Old Granny.” By his own admission, the con- 
firmed bachelor never possessed “popular or captivating manners” and 
earned a reputation as being “haughty and disdainful.” 

In an army filled with officers noted for their piety, Jubal Early certainly 
must have seemed profane to many. On one of the few occasions the irre- 
ligious Early attended church, a preacher speculated, “My friends, if the 
graves about this church could be opened and the forms of those which 
have tenanted them could come forth and stand before you... what would 
you do?” “In a whisper that seemed like the voice of a Stentor,” Jubal Early 
turned to a staff officer and said, “I’d conscript every damn one of them.” 
Even Stonewall Jackson had no immunity from Early’s pungent commen- 
tary. On one occasion, a note from Jackson asked why he had seen so many 
stragglers from Early’s division. Jubal bluntly replied that Jackson had seen 
so many stragglers “because he rode in rear of my division.”4 

In spite of his flaws, Early was a dedicated Southern patriot and com- 
bative soldier who advocated an aggressive approach to warfare. Maj. 
Gen. John B. Gordon characterized Early as “one of the coolest and most 
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imperturbable men under fire and in extremity.” On one occasion, Early 
fell asleep while Stonewall Jackson conducted a meeting with his subordi- 
nates. Jackson requested their opinions and when it came time for Early 
to speak, Brig. Gen. Alexander Lawton roused Old Jube from his slum- 
ber saying, “General Jackson wants to know what we must do?” “Do?” 
replied a groggy-eyed Early. “Why fight ’em! Fight ’em!” he declared. In 
1864, Maj. Jedediah Hotchkiss observed, “Gen. Early believes in motion 
and keeping them well stirred up.” These traits were apparent upon his 
countenance, prompting a contemporary to observe, “His face is remark- 
able, and none could be more expressive of pertinacity and resolution. The 
will to do—the soul to dare, are unmistakably stamped on every lineament 
and expressed in every feature.”° 

While Early’s hardened personality won him few friends, his dedicated 
service in the Army of Northern Virginia earned him a considerable de- 
gree of respect. Most importantly, Early counted General Lee among his 
supporters. Lee praised Early for “the fidelity and energy with which you 
have always supported my efforts and for the courage and devotion you 
have manifested in the service of the country.” In the end, Lee’s faith was 
well placed, for the Army of the Valley District’s march to Washington 
with Early at the helm surpassed even its previous exploits under Stone- 
wall Jackson.° 

Jubal Early was born on November 3, 1816, to a relatively affluent fam- 
ily of Franklin County, Virginia. His father Joab owned substantial acre- 
age, and his mother Ruth came from a large slaveholding family of con- 
siderable social status. The family’s affluence permitted young Jubal to 
continue his education beyond the local schoolhouse at prominent acad- 
emies in nearby Danville and Lynchburg. In 1833 Early became the first 
Franklin County resident to receive an appointment to the U.S. Military 
Academy at West Point.’ 

While at West Point, Early accumulated an excessive quantity of de- 
merits, but not enough to warrant expulsion. His infractions appear to 
have been borne of an innate resistance to authority. Early recalled that he 
“was not a very exemplary soldier . . . [and] had very little taste for scrub- 
bing brass.” Early also experienced physical altercations with two future 
Civil War generals, Joseph Hooker and Lewis Armistead. After a debate 
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FIGURE 1.Lt. Gen. Jubal A. Early, CSA. Commander, Army of the Valley District. 
Library of Congress, Prints and Photographs Division, Civil War Photographs, 
LC-DIG-CWPB-07099. 
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on slavery, Early followed Hooker outside and kicked the future Union 
general, but Hooker did not retaliate and the incident subsided without 
further harm. The squabble with Armistead did not pass so easily. Early 
made a derogatory comment to Armistead who responded by smashing a 
plate over Jubal’s head in the mess hall. Armistead was promptly expelled, 
and Early went on to graduate eighteenth out of fifty cadets in West Point’s 
class of 1837. Among his classmates were Hooker, John Pemberton, Brax- 
ton Bragg, and John Sedgwick. After graduation, Early served in Com- 
pany E, 3rd U.S. Artillery during an uneventful Seminole War experience. 
Early resigned from the Army in the summer of 1838, returning to Rocky 
Mount, the seat of Franklin County, to study law.® 

During this time, Early had planned to reunite with a beautiful girl from 
Philadelphia named Lavinia. The two had met at White Sulphur Springs, 
Virginia, in 1837 and had fallen in love. They planned to reunite at the 
springs in 1838, but instead Early received an envelope from Philadelphia 
containing a newspaper clipping that announced Lavinia’s marriage to an- 
other man. The news crushed Early’s spirit. Many believed that it was be- 
cause of this failed affair that Early remained a lifelong bachelor. While 
Early never married, he did have a significant relationship with Julia Mc- 
Nealey of Rocky Mount. Between 1850 and 1864, the long-lasting affair 
produced four children who bore the Early family name. Although Jubal 
supported the children, Julia apparently grew tired of waiting for him and 
married another man in 1871.” 

Professionally, Early prospered as a lawyer in Franklin County and won 
election to Virginia’s House of Delegates for one term. During the war with 
Mexico, Early served as a major in the Virginia Militia and military gov- 
ernor of Monterrey. Militarily, he saw little action but unfortunately con- 
tracted rheumatism that changed his life. Biographer Charles Osborne wrote, 
“The returned soldier, bent with arthritis like a man more than twice his 
age, bore little resemblance to the tall, upright youth the citizens of Frank- 
lin County had last seen. Early was already grizzled.” Still, he persevered 
as a successful lawyer in Rocky Mount, winning election as the Common- 
wealth’s attorney for Franklin County in 1851.'° 

In 1861, the citizens of Franklin County elected Jubal Early to represent 
their Unionist views at the Virginia Secession Convention. There, Early fer- 
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vently opposed secession and argued vehemently on behalf of the Union. 
When Virginia threw her lot in with the Confederacy, Jubal Early remained 
true to his state and never looked back. He began the war as colonel of the 
24th Virginia Infantry, recruited in his native southwest Virginia. By First 
Manassas, Early headed a brigade and led it in a counterattack on Chinn 
Ridge that helped defeat the Federals. At Williamsburg in 1862, Early re- 
ceived a severe bullet wound in his shoulder that incapacitated him for two 
months. However, he returned to duty and performed yeoman’s service at 
Cedar Mountain, helping Stonewall Jackson avoid an embarrassing de- 
feat. He performed ably in a primarily defensive role at Second Manas- 
sas, but his star truly rose on the bloody fields north of Sharpsburg. There 
he helped Jackson maintain his tenuous hold on the West Woods, helping 
orchestrate the devastating counterattack that wiped out a Federal divi- 
sion. In the midst of that carnage, Early ascended to divisional command. 
When the Federals pierced Jackson’s line at Fredericksburg, Early’s divi- 
sion sealed the breach and prevented a major breakthrough. At Chancel- 
lorsville, Early performed ably, delaying the Federals on the right and coun- 
terattacking after they drove him from Marye’s Heights." 

After Chancellorsville however, Early found himself embroiled in contro- 
versy. At Gettysburg, Early’s division smashed the right flank of the Union 
line on the first day of that battle. As his detractors told it, Early and Lt. 
Gen. Richard S. Ewell supposedly demurred at a further advance against 
Cemetery Hill, theoretically robbing the Confederacy of complete victory. 
Later that year, Early suffered a defeat at the battle of Rappahannock Sta- 
tion in November of 1863 losing a large number of men captured due to 
poor tactical dispositions. In the Wilderness, Early and Ewell once again 
purportedly delayed an opportunity to attack an exposed Federal flank, 
until it was too late in the day to reap the full benefits of the assault. The 
common denominator in the Gettysburg and Wilderness incidents was Brig- 
adier General Gordon. He believed that Early had failed on both of those 
occasions, and Early in turn resented the handsome, young Gordon whose 
star rose rapidly in 1864. From Gordon’s perspective, Early possessed an 
“indisposition to act upon suggestions submitted by subordinates.” ” 

In December of 1863, Lee sent Early to western Virginia to combat a 
Federal cavalry raid against Salem. While the raid ended without any nota- 
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ble accomplishments on Early’s part, he developed “a deepening prejudice 
against all cavalry.” Here he became especially critical of the poor disci- 
pline and unreliability of the brigades of John D. Imboden and William L. 
Jackson, who later served under Early during the Valley Campaign of 1864. 
While some of Early’s views were well grounded, he unnecessarily alienated 
the commands and considered the cavalrymen of little worth to his opera- 
tions. Jubal’s inability to effectively organize and utilize his cavalry would 
be a serious impediment as the 1864 Valley Campaign progressed.!° 

Early performed adroitly as the temporary commander of the Third 
Corps when A. P. Hill grew too ill in May 1864. In that role at Spotsylva- 
nia, Early successfully counterattacked the Union’s Second Corps on May 
to along the Po River and again on May 12 against the Ninth Corps. When 
Dick Ewell became sick in late May, Lee once again turned to Early, as- 
signing him temporary command of the Second Corps. Jubal aggressively 
(if not always successfully) led the corps in a series of attacks during the 
Cold Harbor campaign. After Cold Harbor, Early went on to Lynchburg 
and then invaded Maryland via the Shenandoah Valley. As to the reason 
for Early’s selection to lead the Army of the Valley District on that dar- 
ing mission, Confederate president Jefferson Davis aptly summed it up by 
saying, “Early was the living man who like Jackson could be relied on to 
carry out the purpose entrusted to him without asking for additional in- 
structions.” Freeman concurred, “Early was a man of independent mind, 
entirely self-reliant and with an aptitude for strategy.” 4 

Jubal Early was an aggressive combat officer who performed admirably 
as a division commander. Early had successfully served in the valley during 
the Gettysburg Campaign and gained more knowledge of the region dur- 
ing his independent stint in western Virginia. Yet, he had only limited ex- 
perience as an independent commander, and his cantankerous personality 
ultimately led to problems with subordinates. However, in June 1864, Lee 
had no one better suited to the task in the valley than Jubal Early. Long- 
street was still recovering from wounds suffered in the Wilderness and 
may not have been well suited for the assignment even if available. Ewell 
had broken down under the rigors of command, and A. P. Hill’s health 
and lackluster record as a corps commander precluded him from serious 
consideration. More importantly, Early was dedicated to Lee’s aggressive 
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style of warfare, and his devotion to Lee ultimately elevated Jubal’s worth 
as a commander. 

Serving under Early were some of the best generals that the Confeder- 
acy had to offer in the summer of 1864. Major General Breckinridge stood 
prominent among them. When the war erupted, he retained his seat in the 
U.S. Senate, following the neutral course of his home state. His words and 
actions in the Senate that summer betrayed his sympathies to the South and 
its causes. Nevertheless, his allegiance to the Constitution did not permit 
him to “believe in the necessity of a separation of the States.” Finally, in 
early October of 1861, Breckinridge reluctantly joined the Confederacy, 
spurred on perhaps by a plot to have him arrested as a traitor.!° Regardless 
of those suspicions of disloyalty, Breckinridge’s friends “knew that he was 
loyal to the last.” “He was among the last to go over to the South,” wrote 
Union Gen. U. S. Grant, “and was rather dragged into the position.” 

As a general, he gained experience as a division commander with the 
Army of Tennessee, fighting at Shiloh, Perryville, Stones River, Chickam- 
auga, and Chattanooga. In February 1864, Breckinridge left the Army of 
Tennessee and assumed command of the Department of Western Virginia. 
In early May, Lee summoned the Kentuckian and his forces to the Shenan- 
doah Valley when Federal forces threatened “the breadbasket of the Con- 
federacy.” He defeated the inept Franz Sigel at the battle of New Market 
on May 15, the Richmond Daily Dispatch declaring, “Gen. Breckinridge 
... has proved himself to be a worthy successor of Jackson.” !” 

In a little less than a month, Early and Breckinridge cultivated a positive 
relationship. In many ways, they were an odd couple of Civil War leader- 
ship tandems. Although Early sometimes grew suspicious (some claimed 
jealous) of ambitious subordinates, he nevertheless felt at ease around the 
influential Kentuckian. Both men reputedly shared a fondness for whis- 
key. Offhand remarks from Early that would have enraged Gordon elic- 
ited laughter and smiles from the Kentuckian. In Jubal Early, Breckinridge 
found “a true friend, one whose company was a joy.” One day as the two 
men rode together in the valley, Breckinridge commented that Virginians 
were curious creatures. “It seems to me,” noted Breckinridge, “Every- 
body I hear talked of, Iam told is a ‘First Family of Virginia.’” The Ken- 
tuckian concluded that all Virginians must belong to the “First Families of 
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Virginia,” wondering, “if there were ever any Second Families of Virginia 
and what became of them!” “There is no trouble about that, General,” re- 
marked Early, “all the second families removed to Kentucky.” !® 

While Breckinridge’s widespread prominence made him the most recog- 
nized of Early’s subordinates, Maj. Gen. Robert E. Rodes may have sur- 
passed the Kentuckian’s influence as military advisor to Old Jube. Rodes 
was born the son of a well-to-do “Gentleman” at Lynchburg, Virginia, in 
1829. He graduated from the Virginia Military Institute in 1848, immedi- 
ately becoming an assistant professor. While serving in that capacity, Rodes 
gained experience as a civil engineer constructing the North River Canal 
near Lexington. He excelled at engineering and adopted it as his profes- 
sion, working for the Southside Railroad running between Lynchburg and 
Petersburg. Railroad employment subsequently carried Rodes to Alabama, 
where he met the beautiful Virginia H. Woodruff of Tuscaloosa in 1857, 
successfully winning her hand in marriage after two years of courtship. 
The couple eventually had two children, a boy born in 1863, and a girl in 
1864. In the Confederate army, he attained a reputation as a strict discipli- 
narian, yet at the same time it was a “firmness tempered with kindness.” 
Perhaps the most telling praise came when Rodes died later that summer. 
Maj. Jed Hotchkiss acknowledged, “We have never suffered a greater loss 
save in the Great Jackson.” ” 

Rodes’s handsome looks and cordial demeanor gained him the respect 
of both officers and enlisted men. A staff officer termed Rodes “one of 
the best Division Commanders of the whole army.” Rodes possessed “a 
very striking appearance, of erect, fine figure and martial bearing.” Rodes 
earned his first battle laurels on May 31, 1862, at the Battle of Seven Pines, 
smashing through the Federal battle line and capturing “Casey’s Redoubt” 
against formidable opposition. The success was not without cost as Rodes 
was badly wounded, and his brigade lost 1,000 out of the 2,500 soldiers 
who followed him into battle. Before he was fully recovered, he coura- 
geously led his men to victory at Gaines Mill only four weeks later. Lee’s 
1862 Maryland Campaign provided Rodes with further opportunities to 
display his abilities, fighting a critical delaying action at South Mountain 
and fiercely defending the “Sunken Road” at Sharpsburg.”° 

At Chancellorsville, he led a division in what historian Robert K. Krick 
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termed Rodes’s “finest moment.” His division spearheaded Stonewall Jack- 
son’s famed flanking attack, smashing the Federal Eleventh Corps on May 
2, 1863. Rodes’s contributions to that victory earned him a promotion to 
major general and permanent command of the division. Inexplicably, he 
followed up that successful effort with an uncharacteristically subpar per- 
formance at Gettysburg. In the spring of 1864, Rodes rebounded and once 
again proved his mettle, driving back Union attacks in the Wilderness and 
at Spotsylvania, where on May 12 his division held the line after the Union 
breakthrough at the Mule Shoe Salient. Rodes distinguished himself again 
at Fort Stevens on July 12 in Washington, when his division lost 240 men 
battling the Sixth Corps. All in all, Rodes had continuously proven him- 
self a top-notch combat leader throughout the war, and Jubal Early could 
not have asked for a better subordinate.?! 

John B. Gordon rose to prominence while serving in Rodes’s brigade at 
Seven Pines and Antietam. Born a Georgia preacher’s son in 1832, Gor- 
don earned a law degree from the University of Georgia, and became a suc- 
cessful business owner in the northwest corner of the state near its borders 
with Tennessee and Alabama. Although he had no formal military train- 
ing, Gordon possessed a natural martial ability tempered with a combative 
spirit seldom surpassed. One Confederate soldier remarked, “It’ud put fight 
into a whipped chicken just to look at him.” A private of the 61st Geor- 
gia called Gordon, “the prettiest thing you ever did see on a field of fight.” 
He developed a reputation as a hard-hitting commander throughout the 
war, but his star rose to new heights because of his Herculean efforts dur- 
ing the Overland Campaign and more recently at the battle of Monocacy 
where his attack carried the day. 

Much to Old Jube’s chagrin, Gordon’s wife, Fanny, often accompanied 
him throughout the war. However, Fanny’s presence at her husband’s side 
eventually annoyed Jubal Early. “I wish the Yankees would capture Mrs. 
Gordon and hold her until the war is over!” piped Early. On another oc- 
casion, Old Jube learned that Mrs. Gordon’s carriage was following the 
column. Early excitedly commented, “Well I will be damned! If my men 
would keep up as she does, I’d never have to issue another order against 
straggling.” However, Early grudgingly but politely admitted that General 
Gordon was “a better soldier” when Fanny was nearby.” 
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Early’s cavalry commander, Maj. Gen. Robert Ransom, was a frail, bald- 
headed North Carolinian who had graduated from West Point in 1850 
and received a lieutenancy in the dragoons. Having gained a reputation 
for superb horsemanship at the Academy, the Army assigned Ransom to 
duty at the Carlisle, Pennsylvania, cavalry school. When Civil War came, 
he raised and commanded the rst North Carolina Cavalry. He received a 
promotion to major general in May of 1863, but illness incapacitated him 
from command for several months. When he returned to action, he led a 
cavalry division in east Tennessee until April of 1864. While a capable of- 
ficer, Ransom never fully recovered from his illness, which limited his long- 
term usefulness to Jubal Early. 

Ransom had joined Early at Lynchburg in June with the explicit task of 
enforcing discipline in the five cavalry brigades of the Valley Army. These 
poorly equipped and trained troopers had proven their mettle on several 
occasions, but their extreme lack of discipline proved troublesome to Early 
and his mission. Before Ransom’s arrival, these mounted brigades had rarely 
fought as part of an army. Rather, they patrolled the mountainous regions 
they called home in east Tennessee, southwest Virginia and West Virginia. 
Breckinridge’s adjutant, Maj. J. Stoddard Johnston, deemed these horse- 
men “wild cavalry—of which the inefficiency of which there was constant 
complaint and almost daily exhibition.” Cavalry Brig. Gen. Bradley John- 
son referred to his men as “my wild western Virginians.”* 

After Lynchburg, Ransom made it his mission to ensure that these troops 
adhered to proper military procedures. Roll call became a regular routine 
in the cavalry division. When soldiers missed roll call, brigade command- 
ers were to report the culprit to Ransom’s headquarters. He demanded that 
the formerly free-roaming horsemen march in regular military columns. 
He did not permit troopers to leave the ranks without written permission 
from their brigade commander and insisted that the troopers conduct them- 
selves in a soldierly fashion. He demanded that cavalrymen cease “the silly 
practice of whooping and hallooing.” No one recorded how much suc- 
cess he had with these boisterous mountaineers in that regard. Under Ran- 
som’s steadying hand, the Valley cavalry played its assigned role well in 
the pursuit of Hunter’s army from Lynchburg and Early’s advance across 
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the Potomac. Brig. Gen. John McCausland’s brigade in particular fought 
well at Monocacy.** 

Aided by his capable subordinates, General Early led the veterans of 
Stonewall Jackson’s corps to the doorstep of the Federal capitol building. 
Although Early piloted the army, the third Confederate invasion of Mary- 
land was the brainchild of General Lee. Since May of 1864, Lee desired 
that the Confederate forces in the Shenandoah Valley advance into Mary- 
land and disrupt Grant’s push against the Army of Northern Virginia and 
Richmond. After the Confederate victory at New Market on May 14, Lee 
had urged Breckinridge to pursue the defeated Federals into Maryland. 
The Kentuckian hesitated to adopt that course of action. Lee sensed his 
reluctance and offered Breckinridge the option of reinforcing the Army of 
Northern Virginia, an alternative the Kentuckian readily embraced, given 
the small size of his force. 

As Breckinridge departed the valley, Maj. Gen. David Hunter replaced the 
defeated Sigel as commander of the Union’s Army of West Virginia. Hunter 
quickly rejuvenated the morale of his army and by June 5, had advanced 
to the tiny hamlet of Piedmont in Augusta County. There he defeated the 
hastily assembled force of Brig. Gen. William E. “Grumble” Jones and oc- 
cupied Staunton, where the Valley Turnpike linked with the Virginia Cen- 
tral Railroad. There, George Crook joined Hunter with nearly 10,000 re- 
inforcements from Meadow Bluff, West Virginia. Hunter moved south on 
June 10, wreaking havoc upon the Virginia countryside while he advanced 
upon Lynchburg, a vital supply and rail center for Lee’s army.”° 

With Hunter threatening the vital city of Lynchburg, Lee quickly returned 
Breckinridge’s division to the valley. It soon became apparent that Breckin- 
ridge lacked the manpower to successfully confront Hunter’s 17,o00-man 
army. Lee reacted without hesitation, sending Early and the 8,o00 remain- 
ing veterans of the Second Corps to save Lynchburg. Lee’s decision to de- 
tach 20 percent of his effective infantry strength (including Breckinridge’s 
command) to save Lynchburg with Grant still in Lee’s front emphasized 
the strategic importance of Lynchburg to the Confederacy. 

Jubal Early arrived at Lynchburg barely in time to save it from capture 
on June 17. The presence of reinforcements from Lee’s army and dwin- 
dling supplies unnerved Hunter, and he immediately withdrew through 
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the mountains of West Virginia. Early’s ability to use interior lines and cut 
Hunter off farther north in the Shenandoah Valley necessitated that round- 
about course. In the Mountain State, Hunter planned to place his army on 
riverboats, which would carry it from Charleston on the Kanawha River 
to Parkersburg on the Ohio River. From there the Army of West Virginia 
would return to the Shenandoah Valley via the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. Unexpected difficulties slowed Hunter and left the Potomac River 
line virtually undefended. 

While the detachment of Early and Breckinridge to Lynchburg was done 
out of operational necessity, Lee urged Early to pursue the enemy down 
the valley and follow them into Maryland, “if opportunity offered.” Seek- 
ing a bold move to relieve the stalemate with Grant, Lee had drawn up the 
blueprint for the Maryland raid before Early had even departed Richmond. 
By threatening Washington and Baltimore, Lee hoped to force Grant “to 
weaken himself so much for their protection as to afford us an opportu- 
nity to attack him or that he might be induced to attack us.”*° 

By June 27, Early’s entire army had reached Staunton, where he stopped 
to rest and refit. The army soon arrived near the Potomac River, with Breck- 
inridge’s Corps entering Martinsburg on July 4. Early’s army began cross- 
ing the Potomac on July 5 but lost two days dealing with Sigel’s small force 
on Maryland Heights overlooking Harpers Ferry. Jubal decided to bypass 
Sigel and moved to threaten Baltimore and Washington, winning a victory 
at Monocacy on July 9.?’ 

While Washington was weakly defended that July in terms of sufficient 
numbers of reliable troops, the Union cause found a powerful ally in Mother 
Nature. The scorching heat and stifling dust slowed Early’s march as surely 
as iron balls and leaden missiles. Unable to endure the intense heat, Con- 
federates stumbled out of the ranks by the hundreds and littered the road- 
sides for miles, many dying from sunstroke. The summer heat wave devas- 
tated Early’s combat readiness. In one brigade, only 250 out of 1,600 men 
reported for duty when the command arrived at Washington. This heat- 
induced attrition limited Early’s ability to launch an immediate attack on 
the Federal bastions.”® 

In spite of the hot summer weather, the expected capture of Washington 
buoyed the army’s spirit. While the army waited, enlisted men speculated 
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on the forthcoming actions, as soldiers often do. One thing was certain: 
“all are eager to enter the city,” observed an Alabama captain. A confi- 
dent Georgian of Gordon’s division believed that the capture of Washing- 
ton would be “an easy matter.” “We privates,” asserted another, “want to 
charge and take the city.” Having seen the devastation wrought by Hunter 
in Virginia, many Southerners wanted “especially to get ‘Old Abe’ in our 
hands.” The erratic fire of the Federal gunners revealed their inexperience 
to the Southern troops whose confidence in victory grew with each way- 
ward shot.”? 

Early called his generals together for conference at the Blair Mansion. 
Some Southerners believed that Early’s army should attack at once. Con- 
federate Brig. Gen. Gabriel C. Wharton scanned the earthen fortifications 
that scarred the landscape and concluded that he could capture Fort Ste- 
vens with one regiment, and turn the fort’s big guns on the city if Early only 
granted permission. Old Jube, however, quickly nixed the proposition. He 
preferred to wait until morning when most of his force would be up. Be- 
cause of the army’s poor condition that afternoon, the officers agreed to 
postpone the assault on the Federal earthworks until the next morning.*° 

It is important to note that General Lee never intended Early to as- 
sault Washington’s formidable defenses. Instead, Lee urged him to exer- 
cise “good judgment” in commanding the Valley Army. When a dispatch 
arrived on the night of July 11-12 warning that two Federal army corps 
were en route from Petersburg, Early called off the planned attack. Even 
if he had captured Washington before the Federal reinforcements arrived, 
he might have found his army trapped in the city when the sizeable Union 
force arrived. At daylight on July 12, Early reexamined the Federal works 
and found them bristling with troops. He firmly believed that “to remain 
longer would cause the loss of my entire force.” Although Washington 
avoided capture, Early’s raid left observers believing that the Confederacy 
was much stronger than it really was. The London Times declared, “The 
Confederacy is more formidable as an enemy than ever.” More ominously 
for Lincoln, many northern voters believed it as well.*! 

Cloaked by the darkness of night, Early’s Army of the Valley District qui- 
etly slipped away from Washington, after Rodes’s division fought a brisk 
engagement with elements of the Federal Sixth Corps. The Southerners 
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plodded through the night, reaching Rockville at sunrise on July 13. They 
marched until noon, halting at Seneca Creek where Early rested his army 
during the hottest part of the day in preparation for a night march. While 
the army rested, many soldiers enjoyed their first respite in weeks and pon- 
dered the recent campaign. In the course of the previous week, Early’s le- 
gions had traversed across much of Maryland, defeated a small but deter- 
mined Union army at Monocacy Junction, and burned vital railroad bridges 
between Baltimore and Washington, damaging communications with the 
rest of the country. Maj. Jed Hotchkiss, a veteran of both the Antietam and 
Gettysburg Campaigns, proudly proclaimed Early’s raid “the most success- 
ful expedition we have ever made into the enemy’s country.” 

By the time the Federals started after Early, he had already gained a 
twenty-one-hour head start, and Old Jube was not going to let them get 
any of it back. While the Confederate infantry marched, Ransom deployed 
the brigades of Brig. Gen. Bradley T. Johnson and Col. William L. “Mud- 
wall” Jackson, whose nickname was derived “in contradistinction” to his 
more famous cousin “Stonewall” Jackson. An impetuous, young Federal 
cavalryman Col. Charles R. Lowell attacked Ransom’s rear guard near 
Rockville. Lowell’s advance charged, but Jackson’s Virginians blunted the 
attack. The Virginians countercharged and drove the Federals back, clog- 
ging the street and throwing them into confusion. 

Upon seeing the strong Confederate force, Lowell shouted, “Dismount 
and let your horse go!” The troopers of the 2nd Massachusetts and 8th II- 
linois Cavalry Regiments obeyed, seeking out sheltered positions behind 
trees and logs. Jackson’s men made several charges down the dust-covered 
road toward Lowell’s position. Lt. David Poe of the 20th Virginia Cavalry 
recalled, “The dust was so great when one horse was shot the rest could 
not see him, ran over him and fell, and this was kept up until the road was 
full of horses lying in one common heap.” In the end, troops from John- 
son’s brigade reinforced Jackson, and Mudwall drove Lowell from Rock- 
ville in confusion. The Confederates shot at least thirty Bay-Staters and 
captured forty more. 

While Ransom bested the Federals at Rockville, Early’s infantry remained 
at Seneca Creek until dark. The army passed through Poolesville in the 
early hours of the morning, rousing many of the townspeople from their 
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beds. When the advance entered the town, Virginian Sgt. Milton Hum- 
phreys cut the telegraph wire running through it. From the porch of a hotel, 
a group of local girls dressed in white nightgowns reproached Humphreys 
for tearing down the telegraph line of a town with Confederate sympa- 
thies. The sergeant walked over and conversed with the girls in the dark- 
ness of night. Several other soldiers, including a Virginian with a reputa- 
tion as a ladies man, joined Humphreys on the porch. “Flirtations were in 
the air,” recalled Humphreys until someone brought out a lamp. “Those 
girls in white,” lamented Humphreys, “were far from young and farthest 
from being pretty of all the women I ever saw.” The smooth-talking Vir- 
ginian almost fainted when the flame illuminated the scene. The young sol- 
diers quickly melted away into the darkness and rejoined the column as 
it passed through Poolesville. The army continued until arriving at Con- 
rad’s Ferry on the Potomac River. There, Early’s tired command spent a 
restful night, knowing that in the morning they would be safely back in 
“Old Virginny.”** 

As the sun rose in the east on July 14, Early’s bronzed veterans stepped 
into the cool waters of the Potomac River at Conrad’s Ferry. The Army of 
the Valley District brought more than 3,000 horses and mules and 2,500 
head of cattle back to Virginia. A North Carolinian declared, “Whole cav- 
alry brigades were mounted” during the raid. While the foot soldiers and 
trains crossed, Ransom fought a rear guard action with Colonel Lowell’s re- 
inforced cavalry at Poolesville. Once back in the Old Dominion, the weary 
Confederates marched to the outskirts of Leesburg, camping around Big 
Spring, north of town. The hard marching back to Virginia drained the al- 
ready exhausted Valley District army. An artillerist declared that the march 
from Washington to Leesburg was the most severe he had ever experienced. 
A North Carolina officer of Rodes’s division grew so tired that he frequently 
“dozed and nodded” off to sleep while riding along upon his horse.*° 

In spite of the hardships, Jubal Early’s raid on Washington rejuvenated 
the pride of the old Second Corps. “Beyond doubt,” asserted one of Ear- 
ly’s foot soldiers, “this has been the most important invasion of the ene- 
my’s country, the most advantageous to us, and the most disastrous to the 
North.” It also elevated Early’s stature with his men. “If the old gentle- 
man did march us very hard, and if we did say very emphatic things about 
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him when the hot sun was overcoming us, we ask the old gentleman’s par- 
don, for he is the only man who has ever given us a peep at the dome of 
the Yankee Capital,” wrote an appreciative Tarheel.** 

July 15, 1864, was a day of rest for Early’s war-weary force. Battle- 
field attrition had sadly reduced the backbone of Early’s army, the Army 
of Northern Virginia’s Second Corps. More than one-half of the men who 
stood in the ranks when the spring campaign began had become casualties. 
Only one division commander remained from those who answered the call 
of duty on May 4. Massive casualties in the Wilderness and at Spotsylva- 
nia necessitated a major reorganization of the Second Corps. Nevertheless, 
it remained a potent combat weapon of the Army of Northern Virginia. 
Veteran brigadiers such as Gordon and Stephen D. Ramseur stepped for- 
ward to lead the Second Corps divisions to renewed glory. Colonels hard- 
ened by three years of combat assumed the mantle of brigade command 
and continued the Army’s tradition of martial excellence. Veteran line of- 
ficers filled voids in the regimental command structures. Although combat 
had greatly diminished the number of enlisted men in the ranks, those who 
remained were veteran soldiers, committed to their cause. While fewer in 
number than their blue coated opponents, Early did not worry about con- 
scripts and bounty men breaking ranks in the heat of a battle. 

Pickets posted along the south bank of the Potomac River kept a wary 
eye toward the Maryland shore in case the Federals attempted a crossing. 
Picket firing briefly erupted across the river, but soldiers quickly enacted 
their customary cease-fire. One trooper of the 8th Virginia Cavalry ven- 
tured out to an island in the middle of the Potomac, where he met a Fed- 
eral trading Southern tobacco for Yankee coffee. The 22nd Virginia In- 
fantry regiment drew the picket assignment at Ball’s Bluff. In December of 
1861, Brig. Gen. Nathan Evans’s Confederates had decimated a Federal 
force that had attempted to cross the river there, inflicting 1,800 casual- 
ties on the attackers. Two and one-half years later, the Virginians found 
the place littered with human skeletal debris.*’ 

While most of the army rested, Ransom’s cavalry remained active. Brig. 
Gen. John C. McCausland and Col. George H. Smith picketed the Potomac 
River bank with their cavalry brigades. Bradley Johnson and Mudwall Jack- 
son scouted the Confederate army’s prospective line of retreat through Lou- 
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doun County. Jackson headed north toward Hillsboro, while Johnson’s bri- 
gade marched to Waterford. They found the path back to the Shenandoah 
clear of Federals. The Valley Army’s brief respite was about to end. 

At six o’clock in the morning of July 16, Early’s veterans marched west- 
ward from Leesburg toward the Shenandoah Valley. Mudwall Jackson’s 
brigade led Early’s army through the Blue Ridge at Snickers Gap. Bradley 
Johnson’s cavalry guarded the army’s northern flank against any poten- 
tial Federal thrusts southward from Harpers Ferry. McCausland’s brigade 
marched south of the main column, escorting the ordnance train, prison- 
ers, and captured livestock toward Ashby’s Gap. Breckinridge’s Corps, con- 
sisting of Gordon’s and Wharton’s divisions, led the infantry through the 
pretty town of Leesburg. Then came the army’s wagon train followed by 
the divisions of Rodes and Ramseur. At the tail of the butternut column, 
Smith’s cavalry formed Early’s rear guard. 

The march unfolded with little fanfare, moving through the friendly con- 
fines of the rolling Loudoun County countryside. Bradley Johnson, cover- 
ing the army’s northern flank, felt so at ease that he halted his command 
at Waterford, a Unionist enclave five and one-half miles northwest of Lees- 
burg. There his men grazed their horses for one hour and foraged in the 
small town; the prospect of approaching Yankees far from their minds. 
While Johnson’s men relaxed, the rest of Early’s army marched westward 
along the Snickers Gap—Leesburg Turnpike. Because of Johnson’s seem- 
ingly careless oversight, the main army outdistanced the cavalry screen cov- 
ering its northern flank. Johnson apparently assumed that the army was 
safely marching through a predominately friendly country with the Yan- 
kees still on the other side of the Potomac. However, a sudden display of 
vigor by the Federal forces gathering to the north would soon jeopardize 
Early’s retreat.*® 
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2. Who Has the Management 
Union Pursuit 


JULY 11-15, 1864 


Ithough Jubal Early was back in Virginia, the ingredients for a 
Confederate setback were unwittingly falling into place. On the 
same day that Early arrived in front of Washington, July 11, the 
vanguard of Maj. Gen. David Hunter’s jaded Army of West Virginia reached 
Martinsburg, West Virginia, in Jubal’s rear. The balance of that army lay 
strung out between Cumberland, Maryland, and Parkersburg, West Vir- 
ginia, and it would be more than ten days before the Army of West Vir- 
ginia was completely reunited. After marching over the mountains from 
Lynchburg to Charleston, Hunter’s army boarded riverboats and steamed 
down the Kanawha to the Ohio River. Ordinarily, taking the riverboats 
from Charleston to Parkersburg and the railroad to Cumberland would 
have been a relatively quick journey, but a severe summer drought lowered 
water levels, forcing the soldiers to disembark frequently whenever the riv- 
erboats encountered sandbars. With lightened loads, the boats managed 
to pass the low points in the river while the men marched upstream along 
the riverbank for several miles, where they reboarded the boats. This scene 
repeated itself several times on July 9-10, and these weather-induced de- 
lays prevented Hunter’s Army of West Virginia from blocking Early’s es- 
cape from Maryland. 
Major General Hunter graduated from West Point in 1822—ranked 
twenty-fifth out of forty cadets—and spent most of his life in the U.S. Army. 
Comrades dubbed him “Black Dave” due to his jet-black hair and dark 
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complexion. Although he was sixty-one years old, Hunter maintained re- 
markably good health and physique. He stood five feet eight inches tall and 
possessed broad and powerful shoulders, a deep chest, and muscular arms 
and legs. In the field, Hunter relinquished the fancy trappings of a general 
and wore a simple pair of “government trousers... shoes... a lined coat 
and an old black slouch hat, penetrated with air holes.” A Massachusetts 
soldier observed that Hunter “looks more like some old farmer, than a Maj. 
General” and “is evidently in favor of comfort instead of show.”! 

Hunter’s army arrived at Martinsburg in poor condition. He had lost over 
I,00o men to combat causes during the Lynchburg Raid, and thousands 
more sick and hungry stragglers remained behind in hospitals through- 
out the Mountain State; weeks passed before they rejoined their units. 
The first command into Martinsburg, Brig. Gen. Jeremiah Sullivan’s divi- 
sion, had numbered more than 6,000 men a little more than one month 
ago. It now counted only 3,500 men in its ranks. Crook considered his 
force to be “in a sad plight. Men were worn out from fatigue and hunger, 
all sadly in need of clothing. Many were barefoot.” One of Crook’s briga- 
diers, Colonel Rutherford B. Hayes, considered the last month “the hard- 
est month of the war.” 

On July rz, Col. Robert M. Richardson’s 1 5th New York Cavalry led the 
Army of West Virginia into Martinsburg, finding it occupied by a detach- 
ment of 250 Tennessee cavalrymen from Confederate Brig. Gen. John C. 
Vaughn’s brigade. Richardson’s troopers galloped into the town and cap- 
tured a few prisoners, while Vaughn’s men fled up the valley. Col. Joseph 
Thoburn’s infantry brigade followed Richardson’s New Yorkers into the 
town. For Thoburn and his men it was a homecoming of sorts, for they 
had previously garrisoned Martinsburg and stored many of their belong- 
ings in warehouses there at the outset of Sigel’s New Market campaign. 
They returned only to find their belongings pilfered or destroyed by Early’s 
Confederates, who had been through the town the previous week on their 
way to Washington. Thoburn’s troops had befriended many of the town’s 
numerous Unionist residents during previous occupations, and now the 
soldiers listened intently to the citizens’ tales of mistreatment at the hands 
of Early’s veterans.* 

The prisoners informed Thoburn that a large Confederate force had gath- 
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ered at Winchester eighteen miles to the south. This force actually consisted 
of Vaughn’s detachment and five hundred convalescents from the Second 
Corps en route to Early’s army. Thoburn ordered the 15th New York on 
a reconnaissance toward Winchester to verify the information, but Rich- 
ardson was drunk and his cavalry was of “little use for scouting.” Later 
that day, Sullivan arrived with another infantry brigade and arrested Rich- 
ardson, sending him to Cumberland, Maryland. For the time being, Sul- 
livan’s division remained at Martinsburg until July 13, when it marched 
to Harpers Ferry in accordance with orders Hunter had received from the 
War Department.* 

Another isolated pocket of Union troops waited for orders at Petersville, 
Maryland, less than twenty miles from Conrad’s Ferry, where Early ulti- 
mately crossed the Potomac. Col. James A. Mulligan’s 2,000 men could 
have potentially harried Early’s retreat, but instead sat idle since July 8. “I 
don’t understand why we do nothing,” complained Mulligan in his diary 
on July 13. “We lie on our back in the pleasant shade until we grow weary 
and then grumble.” Although Mulligan could have harassed Early’s retreat, 
no one in a position of authority effectively coordinated in a timely manner 
the actions of the various Federal forces positioned near Early. “Who has 
the management,” pondered Mulligan, “Stanton or the Devil or both?” 
Fortunately for Jubal Early, the answer seemed to be no one.* 

To protect Washington, Gen. Ulysses S. Grant had shipped Maj. Gen. 
Horatio Wright’s Sixth Army Corps from Petersburg via the Chesapeake 
Bay. Its arrival in the national capital had prompted a collective sigh of re- 
lief among the politicians, bureaucrats, military officers, and militia troops 
who had anxiously awaited Early’s next move. A National Guardsman 
manning the capital’s defenses realized that his outfit would have been no 
match for Early’s veteran infantry when the guardsman saw “the hardy 
fighters” of the Sixth Corps. “I shall never forget that dirty, ragged, black 
and beggarly set of men,” he recalled.° 

Once Early’s retreat became apparent, Abraham Lincoln hoped the Sixth 
Corps could defeat Early north of the Potomac. On July 13, the president 
instructed Wright to hunt Early down and defeat the irascible Virginian. 
Nevertheless, the confusion pervading the Union command structure in 
Washington provided Early a head start of twenty-one hours before Lin- 
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coln assigned Wright “chief command of all the forces moving . . . against 
the enemy now retreating from Washington.” Wright assured Secretary 
of War Edwin M. Stanton and Lincoln that “there will be no delay on my 
part to head off the enemy.” Wright promised to accomplish as much as 
the size of his command permitted, adding that the Sixth Corps has been 
“well tried and never found wanting.”” 

Forty-four-year-old Horatio Gouverneur Wright graduated from the U.S. 
Military Academy ranked second in the class of 1841. He had served in 
the Army Corps of Engineers and later taught French and engineering at 
West Point. When the Civil War broke out, he assisted in the construction 
of the very fortifications in Washington that his Sixth Corps now occu- 
pied, and served as engineer at the first battle of Bull Run. Wright received 
a promotion to brigadier general and participated in the operations along 
the Carolina, Georgia, and Florida coastlines, where he gained little com- 
bat experience. After participating in the Union defeat at the battle of Se- 
cessionville in June of 1862, Wright left the department and assumed com- 
mand of the Department of the Ohio the following September. He began 
his tenure there with Confederate Maj. Gen. Braxton Bragg’s Confederate 
army threatening Louisville and Cincinnati. Although Wright displayed 
solid organizational skills, he saw no combat in Kentucky. Furthermore, 
the campaign tarnished Wright’s reputation when the congressional com- 
mission investigating the campaign blamed him for the capture of a Union 
garrison at Munfordville.’ 

In the spring of 1863, Wright joined the Army of the Potomac as a divi- 
sion commander in the Sixth Corps but saw little action that year. In 1864, 
he led his division through the maelstrom of the Wilderness and Spotsyl- 
vania without distinction. When a Confederate sniper killed Maj. Gen. 
John Sedgwick on May 9, 1864, Wright ascended to command the Sixth 
Corps. He struggled through the fighting at Spotsylvania, Cold Harbor, 
and Petersburg, demonstrating a crippling inability to take decisive ac- 
tion. In hindsight, Wright’s training and temperament rendered him more 
qualified to design and build the defenses of Washington rather than lead 
an army into battle.’ 

In pursuing Early’s army, circumstances beyond Wright’s control ham- 
pered the operation. Most significantly, Early’s main force had already 
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placed twenty miles between itself and the Federal pursuers. Unless Federal 
forces from Maryland and West Virginia blocked Early’s retreat, Wright 
had virtually no chance of bringing the Southerners to bay in Maryland. 
He also lacked information on the current location of Early’s force and the 
means to gather such data. Wright complained that he had only 175 cav- 
alrymen on hand, which hardly sufficed as an efficient scouting force, and 
logistical problems added to his woes. 

On paper Wright had a significant force to carry out Lincoln’s wishes. 
He already had two divisions of the Sixth Corps in Washington, and the 
Nineteenth Corps was disembarking on the wharfs at Georgetown. The 
Third Division of the Sixth Corps was at Baltimore. Hunter’s forces were 
presumably closing in on the Potomac crossings from the west and cutting 
off Early’s line of retreat into Virginia. At least that is how Grant explained 
the situation to Lincoln and Maj. Gen. Henry W. Halleck. In reality, no 
one had heard from Hunter for days, probably because Early’s raiders had 
severed telegraphic communications in parts of Maryland. Wright’s Third 
Division remained stationary at Baltimore. Units of the Nineteenth Corps 
received no preparatory orders for the march, and they lacked rations and 
transportation as a result. Furthermore, Assistant Secretary of War Charles 
A. Dana warned Wright, “The [Nineteenth Corps] men are pretty badly 
worn out by their sea-voyage and will dwindle greatly on a march.” Trans- 
portation proved to be a problem, as the Sixth Corps teamsters and wag- 
ons did not come north with the combat soldiers, and Wright was forced 
to organize his trains and rely upon inexperienced teamsters.'° 

Major General Halleck, chief of staff of the U.S. Army, attempted to co- 
ordinate the disparate elements that would ultimately comprise Wright’s 
task force. At Grant’s urging, Halleck ordered Maj. Gen. Edward O. C. 
Ord to march his troops from Baltimore to Washington “as soon as it be- 
comes evident that the enemy has left your front.” That the Union author- 
ities still harbored concerns for Baltimore exemplified the uncertainty cre- 
ated by Early’s raid. Upon receipt of the directive, Ord telegraphed the War 
Department, “I shall start to-morrow as soon as I can get the command to- 
gether.” The pending arrival of these reinforcements would add 4,000 in- 
fantrymen and another battery to Wright’s command, including the Sixth 
Corps’ Third Division that had delayed Early at Monocacy on July 9. 
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The reinforcements were welcome additions when they finally arrived, but 
Wright would have to begin the campaign with the troops at hand." 

The same oppressive heat that slowed Early’s approach to Washington 
now hampered Wright’s pursuit. While Early’s men rested during the hot- 
test part of the day, Wright had no choice but to begin his march that after- 
noon in order to gain ground on the Southerners. The severe hot weather 
wore heavily on the troops. “It was a very hard march,” noted a Pennsyl- 
vanian of the Sixth Corps, “and the men straggled a good deal.” ” 

By nightfall of July 13, Wright’s vanguard had only reached Offutt’s 
Cross Roads, ten miles west of Washington. There he established his head- 
quarters and began the daunting task of deciphering the poor intelligence 
reports at his disposal. His scant cavalry force only told him that the Con- 
federates were moving west. Wright conjectured that Early was heading to 
Edward’s Ferry to ford the Potomac River near Leesburg. Actually, Early 
had determined to cross his main force back to Virginia at Conrad’s Ferry, 
four miles farther upstream from Edward’s. Only Brig. Gen. John C. Mc- 
Causland’s cavalry brigade had moved to Edward’s Ferry. Wright fervently 
hoped that better information would be available by the next morning. 

After the Sixth Corps trudged out of Washington, Halleck strove in vain 
to contact Hunter, hoping to coordinate his movements with Wright. At 
Grant’s urging, Halleck directed Hunter to “form a junction” with Wright 
at Edward’s Ferry. Grant had unrealistically hoped that Hunter could reach 
the Potomac before Early, catching him between the two Federal armies. 
Hunter had promptly placed his troops in motion but neglected to inform 
the War Department of his whereabouts and troop movements. Perhaps 
the damage done to the telegraph lines by Early’s army had prevented him 
from doing so, but either way Lincoln and Halleck knew absolutely noth- 
ing regarding the whereabouts of Hunter’s army. As a result, Halleck could 
not effectively coordinate movements between Hunter and Wright. “We 
are left in the dark in regard to your force and movements,” Halleck later 
scolded Hunter." 

July 14 dawned early for Wright’s Sixth Corps at Offut’s Cross Roads. 
At 4:30 a.m., the veterans from the Army of the Potomac renewed their 
march. Their prospects for success looked no better than they had the night 
before. Wright’s latest intelligence placed Early’s army at Darnestown, seven 
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miles closer than he actually was. As for the men in the ranks, the “boil- 
ing sun” again caused much straggling on the march. A Connecticut man 
ranked that day’s march “one of the hardest” his veteran regiment had ex- 
perienced. After a brief halt, his muscles tightened and he could barely walk 
when the march resumed. To make matters worse, the hastily recruited and 
inexperienced teamsters moved at an exceedingly slow pace, further delay- 
ing the pursuit. It mattered little, however, for the Confederates were not 
about to give Wright any extra time to catch them.“ 

At Harpers Ferry, Hunter’s command began filtering into the town. Col- 
onel Mulligan grew tired of waiting around Petersville so he visited the pas- 
tor of Saint Peter’s Catholic Church at Harpers Ferry. Much to Mulligan’s 
relief, Sullivan’s division arrived from Martinsburg during the visit. Mul- 
ligan knew many of Sullivan’s men from his service in the Department of 
West Virginia, and he encountered his old comrade Colonel Thoburn. The 
Mountaineer provided the Irishman a detailed account of Hunter’s failed 
Lynchburg Campaign, or “the greatest raid on record,” as Thoburn sar- 
castically dubbed it. More importantly to Mulligan, the arrival of Hunt- 
er’s troops at Harpers Ferry signaled the start of operations against Early, 
prompting Mulligan to note, “It is about time.”' 

The wheels of war had begun to turn in Baltimore as well. General Ord, 
whose seniority would have given him overall command of the army pur- 
suing Early, boarded his troops on the rail cars at Camden Yard at 10:00 
a.m. The 2,500 men of the Third Division, Sixth Corps formed the back- 
bone of Ord’s force. Brig. Gen. John R. Kenly’s brigade added an addi- 
tional 1,500 rifles in the form of the 144th and 149th Ohio Infantry Regi- 
ments (100 days) and the 3rd Regiment, Potomac Home Brigade Infantry. 
Ord’s troops arrived in Washington late in the afternoon and camped near 
the capital. Ord himself received orders to take command of a corps in the 
Army of the James and played no role in the developing campaign against 
Early, depriving the Union pursuit efforts of his leadership.'* 

On the evening of July 14, Wright’s force halted at Poolesville, Mary- 
land. Wright learned for certain what he had already suspected—that Early 
had crossed the Potomac and returned to Virginia. Wright’s cavalry futilely 
pressed Early’s rear guard, but he escaped with his plunder. As Wright noted 
in a dispatch to Halleck, Early had a twenty-four-hour head start over his 
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pursuers and had given them no respite. The lack of any information from 
General Hunter’s command further frustrated Wright. Uncertain of any 
forthcoming cooperation from Hunter, Wright could only count on the 
two divisions of his corps numbering 10,c00 men, and the 500 available 
soldiers of the Nineteenth Corps. “This force,” Wright wired Halleck, “is 
wholly insufficient to justify the following up of the enemy on the other 
side of the Potomac.” Wright added, “I presume that this will not be the 
policy of the War Department, and I shall, therefore, wait instructions be- 
fore proceeding farther.” '” 

While Wright waited, he attempted to communicate with Hunter again. 
“Tam anxious to form a junction with you at the earliest possible moment,” 
Wright telegraphed, “and have to request that you notify me of your po- 
sition and contemplated movements in order that such a junction may be 
effected at once.” He also contacted Brig. Gen. Albion P. Howe, the newly 
appointed Federal commandant at Harpers Ferry and a former Sixth Corps 
brigadier to inform him of the situation. Until Hunter responded, Wright 
could do little more.'® 

As for General Hunter, he had arrived at Harpers Ferry at 1:00 a.m. 
on the morning of July 15 with his staff and Brig. Gen. Alfred N. Duffié’s 
cavalry division. Although Hunter had done a commendable job in get- 
ting his troops back to the valley area under the circumstances, his lack 
of communication frustrated Lincoln, Halleck, Stanton, and Wright. Al- 
though Hunter carried out his orders, “Black Dave” failed to respond to 
the numerous requests for information on his whereabouts from the War 
Department. At midnight, Halleck wired Hunter, telling him that Lincoln 
had placed Wright in command of all “forces operating on this expedi- 
tion.” Halleck ordered Hunter to send all of his available force to Wright. 
Furthermore, Halleck instructed Hunter to send this force under the com- 
mand of Maj. Gen. George Crook, a stinging indictment of Hunter’s mis- 
management of the Lynchburg Raid. Then Halleck ripped Hunter for his 
lack of communication: “It is highly important that you take all possible 
means to keep the War Department advised of the condition of affairs in 
your department. For the last two weeks, little or nothing of a reliable char- 
acter has been heard from you.” 

Although this order left Hunter in nominal command of the Department 
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FIGURE 2. Bvt. Maj. Gen. George Crook, USA. Still Picture Records Licon, 
National Archives, NWDNS-111-B-1752, Robert U. Johnson and Clarence C. 
Buel, eds., 1887-1888. 
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of West Virginia, he realized that the War Department had lost confidence 
in him. Aside from the lack of communication, he came under a cloud 
when he retreated from Lynchburg through West Virginia rather than the 
Shenandoah Valley. In a twist of fate, Hunter’s replacement as field com- 
mander, George Crook, had recommended the retreat through West Vir- 
ginia. Insulted, Hunter requested to be formally relieved from command of 
the Department of West Virginia. However, Lincoln personally intervened 
and cleverly spun the situation in Hunter’s favor. The president claimed 
he only sought to prevent Hunter from serving under a junior officer in an 
army fixated on seniority. Lincoln’s personal intervention salved Hunter’s 
ego, and he remained in command of his department for the time being. 

George Crook was destined to play a leading role in the developing cam- 
paign. He was born on September 8, 1828, near Dayton, Ohio, the son 
of a tanner, growing up on a farm with nine brothers and sisters. The sec- 
ond youngest, he watched several older brothers become successful pro- 
fessionals: a doctor, dentist, tailor, and politician. A schoolmate described 
Crook as “a farmer’s boy, slow to learn but what he did learn was surely 
his.” Robert C. Schenck, the congressman who appointed Crook to West 
Point, termed him “exceedingly non-communicative.”?° 

At West Point, Crook struggled academically and hovered near the bot- 
tom of his class. He roomed with future Maj. Gen. Philip H. Sheridan, the 
two cadets becoming close friends. Crook once plagiarized an essay and 
was placed in arrest as a result. Nevertheless, he still graduated from West 
Point ranked thirty-eighth out of a class of forty-three. In 1852, the army 
commissioned him a brevet second lieutenant in the 4th United States In- 
fantry then stationed near Sacramento, California.?! 

Although he had struggled with academics Crook excelled at fighting 
Indians in the Pacific Northwest. For the next five years he battled the Na- 
tive Americans when gold mining prospectors overran the Indian hunt- 
ing grounds. In the Northwest, he gained a thorough understanding of 
Indian ways that later made him one of the Army’s premier Indian fight- 
ers. He also developed “his wonderful eye for topography,” which, in one 
officer’s opinion, had “no equal in the army.” During an 1857 skirmish 
an Indian arrow struck Crook in the hip. He instinctively yanked at the 
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shaft, but the arrowhead broke off and remained ensconced in his hip for 
the rest of his life.” 

When Civil War came, Crook traveled to New York where he became 
a captain in the r4th U.S. Infantry. In September of 1861, Crook received 
an appointment from the governor of Ohio as colonel of the 36th Ohio, a 
regiment already serving in rugged West Virginia. Upon taking command, 
he found the 36th Ohio “in rather a demoralized condition” and “as rare 
as a piece of beefsteak.” He drilled the regiment extensively and trained 
officers and men in their duties. The intensive instruction honed the 3 6th 
Ohio into one of the Union’s finest combat regiments, earning it the title 
“Crook’s Regulars.” 

In the spring of 1862, Crook commanded a small provisional brigade 
stationed at Lewisburg, West Virginia. On May 23, Confederate Brig. Gen. 
Henry Heth attacked Crook. Unfazed, the vastly outnumbered Ohioan coun- 
terattacked and drove Heth’s force back in confusion. Although wounded 
in the foot, Crook remained on the field as his army inflicted 3 40 casual- 
ties and captured four pieces of artillery. That summer Crook came east 
with the Kanawha division to reinforce the Army of the Potomac, leading 
a brigade at South Mountain and Antietam, where he did little to enhance 
his reputation in the confusing combat at Burnside Bridge. Nevertheless, 
he still received his brigadier general’s star after Antietam for his conduct 
at the battle of Lewisburg.”* 

In 1863, Crook transferred to Maj. Gen. William Rosecrans’s Army of 
the Cumberland to command a cavalry division. After the Federal defeat 
at Chickamauga, Crook tracked down 4,000 Confederate raiders under 
Maj. Gen. Joseph Wheeler. Crook brought the Confederates to bay at the 
base of the mountains and defeated Wheeler in a series of running bat- 
tles that pushed the Confederates out of Tennessee. This campaign in the 
rugged Cumberland Mountains heightened his reputation as a mountain 
fighter, adding to the laurels he won in West Virginia. 

Returning to the Mountain State in 1864, Crook led a 6,o00-man infan- 
try division into southwest Virginia. There he defeated Confederate Brig. 
Gen. Albert G. Jenkins at Cloyd’s Mountain on May 9 and cut the Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee Railroad at the New River Bridge. During this raid, 
Crook had displayed a willingness to endure hardships alongside his of- 
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ficers and men, as he had throughout his career. An admiring Col. Ruth- 
erford B. Hayes spoke for most in the command when he wrote, “We all 
feel great confidence in his skill and good judgment.” In Crook the Union 
army possessed an aggressive commander who had established his repu- 
tation launching successful attacks at Lewisburg and Cloyd’s Mountain. 
As he had demonstrated in tracking Joe Wheeler in Tennessee, no polit- 
ical prodding would be necessary for Crook to aggressively hunt down 
Jubal Early.’ 

On June 9, Crook joined forces with Hunter at Staunton to participate 
in the Lynchburg Raid, just the sort of assignment Crook could excel at, 
only this time he was not in command. Nevertheless, he urged an imme- 
diate departure and a rapid march on Lynchburg. Hunter’s chief of staff 
replied that Hunter was waiting for ammunition. Crook volunteered to 
undertake the raid with his division alone, “saying that celerity was more 
important than numbers or ammunition” for a raid deep into the enemy’s 
territory. Hunter agreed but concluded, “that a good deal of delay was 
unavoidable.”7° 

By June 17, Crook had marched his division to within eight miles of Lynch- 
burg, but Hunter surprisingly ordered the Ohioan to await the arrival of 
reinforcements. When the Confederates at Lynchburg stalled the advance 
of Brig. Gen. William W. Averell’s cavalry, Crook’s division again took the 
lead and drove the Southerners from their breastworks, capturing prison- 
ers and artillery as darkness ended active operations. When Hunter deter- 
mined to retreat, he turned to Crook for counsel on saving the army from 
disaster. Crook ultimately proposed that the army retreat through West 
Virginia, and Hunter agreed. Although this removed the Army of West Vir- 
ginia from active operations for the better part of a month, many viewed 
Crook as the savior of an army in a dire situation. Hunter, a veteran offi- 
cer of almost forty years, considered Crook “one of the best soldiers I have 
ever seen and one of the most reliable and well-balanced of men.”?’ 

Throughout the spring and early summer of 1864, Crook’s popularity 
with the troops grew because of his typically firm bearing and resilience. 
“He is emphatically the ‘Stonewall Jackson’ of the Union army,” declared 
James Abraham of the 14th Pennsylvania Cavalry. The soldiers knew that 
when the shooting started “Crook would be found in the skirmish line, not 
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the telegraph office.” While Crook was a solid choice to lead the Army of 
West Virginia, he was not yet present with the advance troops, leaving the 
erratic Brigadier General Sullivan in temporary command.?® 

For the Union, July 15 was another frustrating day of uncoordinated 
movements. At Poolesville, Wright remained faithful to his word and sat 
on the north bank of the Potomac. The Nineteenth Corps’ first division fi- 
nally joined Wright, and Ord’s command departed Washington and marched 
to Poolesville. Farther west, Harpers Ferry buzzed with activity as Hunter 
hurried his worn-out troops back into action. 

With General Crook still in western Maryland, Sullivan and Duffié moved 
their divisions into Virginia in an attempt to cut off Early’s retreating army. 
By July 15, Sullivan’s command grew to 7,000 men with the addition of 
Mulligan’s brigade, an Ohio roo-days regiment, and a dismounted cavalry 
detachment. In Sullivan’s typical fashion, he marched to Knoxville, Mary- 
land, believing that a ford across the Potomac River existed at that locale. 
When the first troops arrived at the hamlet, they failed to locate the cross- 
ing. They asked an elderly local resident where the ford could be found. 
The gent politely informed the Union troops that no one ever crossed the 
river at Knoxville without a skiff.?? 

Unable to cross at Sullivan’s “imaginary ford,” the Federal column 
marched two miles downstream to Berlin (present day Brunswick), where 
the infantry effected its crossing. Sullivan considered the ford unsuitable 
for his wagons and artillery, so he sent them back to Harpers Ferry to cross 
on a bridge that he thought was there. The backtracking teamsters encoun- 
tered Duffié’s 1,800 cavalrymen marching to Berlin and warned them that 
the ford was “deemed too rough to undertake” for wagons and artillery. 
Undaunted, Duffié boasted, “I determined to cross my artillery and wag- 
ons, which I succeeded in accomplishing with some little labor and delay.” 
To keep the artillery powder dry, the horse soldiers unpacked the ammuni- 
tion from the limber chests and caissons, carried it across the river by hand, 
and reloaded the munitions wagons on the Virginia side. Ironically, when 
Sullivan’s artillery and wagons later reached Harpers Ferry, they found no 
bridge, so Hunter sent them back to Berlin, where they crossed the river 
the following morning. Exasperated with the confusion surrounding the 
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river crossing, one officer vented in his diary, “What orders! What com- 
mand! What commanders!”*° 

While Sullivan’s division finally crossed the river, Maj. Timothy Quinn’s 
detachment of the rst New York (Lincoln) Cavalry spearheaded the Union 
thrust into Virginia. Lt. Edwin F. Savacool and twenty men scouted in ad- 
vance of the main Federal column and encountered Confederate cavalry 
escorting a small wagon train foraging. The New Yorkers bested the escort 
and chased the wagons in a running fight until they came upon the roth 
and 2oth Virginia Cavalry of Mudwall Jackson’s brigade. The Southern- 
ers quickly turned the table on the Empire State troopers and drove them 
back in haste. Mudwall’s men captured Savacool and drove the New York- 
ers until Quinn’s detachment burst upon the scene. Their sudden appear- 
ance prompted another change of course, this time in favor of the Union 
horse soldiers. Amidst the confusion, the dynamic Savacool escaped his 
captors and rejoined his comrades. 

As daylight waned, Sullivan’s tired infantry plodded into Hillsboro, an 
old colonial village nestled in the rolling countryside of Loudoun County. 
Duffié’s cavalry division arrived at midnight. The Army of West Virginia 
camped ten miles west of Early’s force at Leesburg. At 9 p.m., a loyal “old 
lady” beckoned Capt. William T. Patterson of the 116th Ohio and ner- 
vously told him that “the rebs were out at Waterford ro or 15,000 strong 
moving on toward us.” She begged the Ohioan not “to tell on her” for 
providing the information and then hurried away. This intelligence par- 
alyzed Sullivan, even though the woman had probably only seen Bradley 
Johnson’s 1,500 Confederate horsemen and Early’s main force was at Lees- 
burg. While Sullivan had only one-half of the manpower of Early’s army, he 
had, observed Colonel Thoburn, an excellent opportunity to “worry and 
impede” the Confederate retreat until Wright arrived. At last, the Union 
army found an opportunity to disrupt Early’s retreat. 

Horatio Wright learned of Sullivan’s advance into Virginia during the 
evening of July 15. Although Wright had intended to await orders from 
Washington before crossing into Virginia, he now feared that Sullivan 
“might meet the enemy in too strong [of a] force for his command.” To 
prevent that, Wright ordered his force to cross the Potomac and march 
for Leesburg in the morning. If Sullivan moved promptly the next morn- 
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ing, his force might serve as an anvil upon which Wright could hammer 
Early’s cornered army.” 

Back in Washington, the Union high command assessed the situation from 
a much broader perspective. Grant’s aide, Lt. Col. Cyrus B. Comstock, ar- 
rived from City Point to confer with Halleck. Comstock explained the im- 
portance of the planned Petersburg operations to Halleck and delivered a 
letter from Grant. In that letter, Grant urged, “The Sixth and Nineteenth 
Corps should be got here [Petersburg] without any delay, so that they may 
be used before the return of the troops sent to the Valley by the enemy. 
... 1 do not intend this as an order to bring Wright back while he is in pur- 
suit of the enemy with any prospect of punishing him, but to secure his re- 
turn at the earliest possible moment after he ceases to be absolutely nec- 
essary where he is.” Halleck remained skeptical and warned Comstock 
that Early might return if Wright departed. To guard against such an oc- 
currence, Hallek would not return Wright to Petersburg unless Grant di- 
rectly ordered him to do so. Given the tenuous atmosphere in Washing- 
ton, the orders never came. 

Grant also telegraphed Halleck, advising that the portion of the Nine- 
teenth Corps that had not yet arrived in Washington would be diverted 
to Petersburg. Ironically, Grant reacted to Early’s incursion just as Maj. 
Gen. George B. McClellan had responded to Stonewall Jackson’s Valley 
Campaign. When McClellan was operating against Richmond in 1862, 
he pleaded with the administration to release additional troops to him. 
Yet Lincoln refused to send reinforcements because Jackson’s army was 
wreaking havoc in the Shenandoah Valley, and the politicians feared for 
the safety of Washington. Nevertheless, McClellan, like Grant in 1864, re- 
mained focused on the grand strategic prize—the Confederate capitol at 
Richmond and its defenders. Unlike McClellan, Grant understood that he 
served his elected political masters and ultimately bent to their desires. If 
the administration wanted a strong Union presence in front of Washing- 
ton, Grant would not stand in the way or complain.** 
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3. But Little Is Expected from Our Pursuit 
Loudoun Valley to the Blue Ridge 


JULY 16-17, 1864 


n the cool morning air of July 16, Maj. Gen. Horatio Wright’s Sixth 

Corps decamped at Poolesville and moved to assist the Army of West 

Virginia. Two Sixth Corps divisions, the advance of the Nineteenth 
Corps and Col. Charles R. Lowell’s cavalry, in all no more than 12,000 
troops, crossed the Potomac at Conrad’s Ferry. Fifteen miles away, reinforce- 
ments under Maj. Gen. Edward Ord camped near the roaring Great Falls of 
the Potomac River. Wright telegraphed General Ord to cross the Potomac 
at Edward’s Ferry, four miles downstream from Conrad’s. When Wright’s 
troops reached Conrad’s Ferry, they spied some of Maj. Gen. Robert Ran- 
som’s horsemen picketing the Virginia side. A Federal battery wheeled up, 
unlimbered, and fired at the butternut troopers. Colonel Lowell’s Union 
horse soldiers splashed into the water and charged across the river. Ran- 
som’s Virginians fled without a fight, clearing the way for the Sixth Corps 
to cross. With the 2nd Connecticut Heavy Artillery (serving as infantry) in 
the lead, the men strapped their ammunition to their rifles, lifted the bun- 
dle overhead, and plunged into the onrushing cool water.! 

At Conrad’s Ferry, the Potomac River ran “quite swiftly,” and the water 
rose to the men’s waists. Slippery stones “of the most astonishing smooth- 
ness” possessing capabilities for “unexpected rolling,” paved the river bot- 
tom. “Many men and horse,” recalled one veteran, “took involuntary dips 
and headers that were pretty annoying and hugely comical.” “Now and 
then,” remembered a Connecticut soldier, “a man would fall down and 
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go in all over—musket and all. Then he would have to claw around un- 
til he found it.” Upon reaching the Virginia shore, the men sat down and 
poured the water out of their boots. The onlooking colonel of the 82nd 
Pennsylvania joked, “Ill bet the Sixth Corps hasn’t been so clean since it 
was organized.”? 

Later that day, Ord’s detachment reached Edward’s Ferry, minus its com- 
mander, whom Ulysses Grant assigned to the Army of the James. At the 
water’s edge, Brig. Gen. James B. Ricketts’s men stripped down until they 
were almost naked and carried their belongings overhead as they forded 
the Potomac. Reaching the Virginia side, the division marched on with- 
out stopping until after they crossed Goose Creek, another one-half mile 
distant. “Twas a funny sight,” wrote Tom Campbell of the r22nd Ohio, 
“Men... marching along sans culotte, some almost naked.” The addi- 
tion of Ricketts’s division and Kenly’s brigade elevated Wright’s strength 
to nearly 17,000 men. 

In the Federal camps near Hillsboro, Sullivan remained inert, but Brig. 
Gen. Alfred Duffié dispatched several patrols to locate Early’s army. Na- 
poleon Alexander Duffié was born in Paris, France, in 1833, the son of a 
sugar beet refiner. In 1854 he enlisted in a French dragoon regiment sta- 
tioned in Algiers and later earned two citations for bravery in battle dur- 
ing the Crimean War. In 1859 he deserted the army, fled France, and im- 
migrated to the United States where he adopted the first name of Alfred. In 
America, he wove elaborate tales of life as the son of a French count and 
exaggerated his martial accomplishments.* 

When the Civil War broke out, he received a captain’s commission in 
the 2nd New York Cavalry and subsequently became colonel of the rst 
Rhode Island Cavalry in July 1862. After a rough start, his men grew to 
respect him and regarded him as “a bully man.” He was elevated to bri- 
gade command in February of 1863, serving in Brig. Gen. William Aver- 
ell’s division, Army of the Potomac. Duffié led this brigade until Averell 
was relieved after Chancellorsville. The Frenchman ascended to division 
commander, but an unspectacular effort at Brandy Station cost him that 
position. Nevertheless, he received a promotion to brigadier general on 
June 23, 1863, but held no command. Later that year, the War Depart- 
ment assigned him to a cavalry brigade in the Department of West Vir- 
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ginia where he assumed command of his current division at the outset of 
the Lynchburg Campaign.” 

Duffié’s haughty French mannerisms and traditional European disdain 
for enlisted men made for interesting relations with his soldiers. When the 
Parisian assumed command of his division in June of 1864, he told his new 
men, “You no like me now. You like me bye and bye.” He attempted to hold 
them to the strict, precise drill standards of the French Army. The Ameri- 
can volunteers frustrated him, and he often launched into tirades with his 
thick French accent. On one such occasion, the men of the rst New York 
(Lincoln) Cavalry responded with shouts of “frogeater and other names 
more pertinent than respectful.” He once attempted to inspire his men by 
shouting, “You have all got to die sometime anyway. If you die now you 
won’t have to die again. Forward!” One New Yorker judged Duffié “brave 
enough as a fighter” but “somewhat impulsive and excitable, possibly a 
little too much so to plan coolly.”® 

One of the Frenchman’s patrols encountered Confederate horsemen north 
of Purcellville and drove them back upon the main Confederate column, 
then moving west on the Snickers Gap and Leesburg Turnpike. In the pro- 
cess, the New Yorkers spotted a large wagon train rolling westward to- 
ward the looming Blue Ridge. The Federals immediately dispatched a mes- 
senger to Duffié, apprising him of their findings. While they did not realize 
it at the time, the Union horsemen had located the center of Jubal Early’s 
retreating army.’ 

Before the courier reached Hillsboro, George Crook arrived at the Fed- 
eral camp and relieved Jeremiah Sullivan, exiling him to Harpers Ferry, 
never to command again. Col. Joseph Thoburn spoke for many soldiers 
when he wrote, “I am pleased with Genl. Crook and like the change.” The 
new commander found the army unprepared to carry out its mission, and 
attributed the generally poor state of affairs to Sullivan being in command. 
The Ohioan believed that Sullivan “lacked actual physical courage” and 
apparently had resolved to avoid any confrontation with Jubal Early. How- 
ever, Sullivan mattered little now; Crook had his own opportunity to dis- 
play his prowess as an army commander.’ 

Crook analyzed reports coming in from the various patrols Duffié had 
sent out. One courier inaccurately reported Bradley Johnson’s continued 
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presence at Waterford. In response, Crook ordered Col. George D. Wells’s 
infantry brigade and the 15th New York Cavalry to the Unionist enclave, 
which had suffered much at the hands of Confederate raiders. Arriving at 
the village, the 1 5th New York encountered a handful of Johnson’s troop- 
ers lingering in the area. Sixteen Federals charged the Confederates, kill- 
ing two and wounding one. When the fighting ended, the exultant ladies 
of Waterford emerged from their homes and cheered the victorious Yanks. 
One girl skipped out into the road, hugged trooper John Reilay’s horse 
around the neck, and then shook his hand so vigorously that he “thought 
she would shake it off.” The exuberant girl bolted back into her house and 
soon emerged with bread, butter, and pie for her newfound heroes. While 
Reilay sat in his saddle enjoying the fresh food, the girl suddenly warned 
him of an approaching Rebel. Reilay quickly cocked his carbine as the 
Confederate came around the corner, fired but missed his target, which 
fled to safer quarters.’ 

Colonel Wells and his brigade soon marched into Waterford only to learn 
that the Confederates had departed two hours earlier. Although no enemy 
lurked in the town, the genuine Union sentiment of Waterford’s residents 
surprised the soldiers. Women and children ran up to the marching soldiers 
and dispensed water to the hot and thirsty troops. The Union presence in 
Waterford brought forth a “merry demonstration, loyalty flags flying from 
every house.” One officer recalled “a lady in almost every door with the 
‘red, white & blue’” attached to their apparel.” Never before had these 
Union soldiers encountered such friendly sentiments in Virginia. “This,” 
wrote one, “did us much good!”!® 

Wells’s brigade rested in Waterford for two hours. Early that evening, a 
courier from Crook arrived with orders to join the army at Purcellville. The 
Federal brigade picked up its gear and headed south, reaching the Snick- 
ers Gap and Leesburg Turnpike at the small village of Hamilton. There, 
Wells established contact with Wright’s vanguard and then continued to 
Purcellville, arriving there at 11:00 p.m. 

Shortly after Wells departed the Union camp near Hillsboro, the courier 
from the cavalry patrol near Purcellville rushed into Duffié’s headquarters 
and reported the discovery of Early’s wagon train. The Frenchman told 
Crook who immediately ordered Duffié to move in the direction of Aldie 
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and “attack the rebel train.” Duffié assigned the job to Col. William Badger 
Tibbits and his small brigade. He had only the 21st New York Cavalry, a 
squadron of Maryland horsemen, and two three-inch steel rifles of Battery 
B, rst West Virginia Light Artillery. At the sound of the bugles, the doughty 
horse soldiers climbed into their saddles, and Tibbits led them from camp 
at noon, his force numbering less than three hundred men.!! 

Capt. Daniel Link’s Marylanders (1st Regiment, Potomac Home Bri- 
gade, Coles’s Cavalry) led Tibbits’s column down the dusty Berlin Turn- 
pike through the heat of that July afternoon. One mile north of Purcell- 
ville, the Marylanders snared three prisoners, who revealed that Early’s 
entire army was marching westward on the Snickers Gap and Leesburg 
Turnpike. The Federals rode on toward Purcellville and seized more pris- 
oners who verified the Confederate presence. Tibbits halted on a wooded 
ridge, one-half mile north of Purcellville and the turnpike. To his astonish- 
ment, no Confederate forces stood between the Union cavalry and Jubal 
Early’s wagons. Ransom had assigned Bradley Johnson to that duty, but 
the Marylander’s lax performance created a serious breach in the Confed- 
erate security screen. 

Twenty-seven-year-old William Badger Tibbits, “Will” to his friends, 
had quickly gained a reputation as an aggressive and dependable cavalry 
commander in 1864, a scarce commodity in the Department of West Vir- 
ginia. The native of Hoosick Falls, New York, had graduated from Union 
College in 1859, briefly studied law, but abandoned the profession and 
became a successful businessman, manufacturing and selling grain scales. 
The dashing Tibbits began the war as a captain in the 2nd New York In- 
fantry, a two-year regiment, earning a promotion to major for his leader- 
ship at Bristoe Station during the Second Manassas Campaign. When the 
regiment’s enlistment expired in 1863, Tibbits organized a cadre of vet- 
erans from the 2nd New York into the 21st New York Cavalry, which he 
led with distinction at Piedmont and Lynchburg. Maj. Gen. Julius Stahel 
commended Tibbits for his “gallant conduct” and “the faithful and effi- 
cient” performance of his duties. With the Confederate wagons rolling 
blindly through Purcellville, Tibbits now had another opportunity to re- 
ceive more accolades.'? 

The New Yorker initially formed his troops in line of battle near the Ber- 
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lin Turnpike, but quickly reconsidered his plan of attack. Instead, Tibbits 
placed only Captain Link, “one of my most trustworthy officers,” and his 
Marylanders on the Berlin pike, one-half mile north of Purcellville. Tibbits 
instructed Link’s men to open fire with their Spencer repeating carbines 
when they heard the artillery fire, to divert the wagon guards’ attention 
away from the main Federal attack. Then the determined New Yorker led 
the 21st New York and his artillery westward along on a concealed path 
running parallel to the Snickers Gap and Leesburg Turnpike. 

The Federal column marched one-half mile through a thick woods that 
concealed it from the Confederates on the turnpike. Tibbits halted his com- 
mand at the edge of the woods and coolly rode out to a knoll overlook- 
ing the road. “The wagon train,” observed Tibbits, “was in sight, mov- 
ing slowly and in perfect order, well closed up, and less than one-half mile 
distant to the south. An infantry guard was strung along on each side of 
it, distant from each other, the length of two wagons with small reserves 
at short intervals.” With a cavalryman’s dream so near at hand, Tibbits 
deployed the 21st New York into line of battle behind the hill, concealing 
it from Confederate view. He instructed the West Virginia gunners to un- 
horse, load their pieces, and place them behind the rise. He then told the 
artillery commander to stand ready to run his guns up the knoll upon the 
New Yorker’s signal. 

Near Purcellville, the Snickers Gap and Leesburg Turnpike cuts through 
the rolling green countryside of Loudoun County like an arrow. Small 
streams and ravines sporadically crossed the road’s path on its way to the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. In 1864, the roadway rose and fell among the hills 
and vales with various knolls and hillocks looking down upon the road 
at various points along the way. These physical attributes of the land al- 
lowed Tibbits to attack his prey undetected in the absence of Johnson’s 
cavalry screen.'? 

At approximately 2:00 p.m. Tibbits concluded that “everything was in 
readiness” and ordered the attack. The West Virginians wrestled their guns 
up the hill and quickly aimed them at the oblivious Confederates. Not a 
man of the passing Confederate column had the foggiest notion that Fed- 
eral troops were in the area. With a thunderous blast, the Mountaineers 
jolted the Confederates out of their trancelike pace. Like a lion springing 
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to devour its stunned prey, the 21st New York charged out from behind 
the hill and through the acrid clouds of sulfuric smoke from the artillery. 
The Confederate infantry guarding the train panicked and fled at the first 
sight of the hard-charging New Yorkers. A half-mile to the east, Link’s 
Marylanders fired their Spencer rifles with unabated fury into the South- 
erners, creating the impression that the attack covered a larger front than 
it actually did. The shock of Tibbits’s attack frightened and stampeded the 
teamsters. Bedlam ruled the scene. “It was exciting and even amusing,” 
observed a North Carolinian who watched from a distant height, “to wit- 
ness the commotion” among the besieged Confederates. '* 

Like a bullet shot out of a rifle, the 21st New York hurtled down a farm 
lane and into the midst of the panicked teamsters on the Pike. A large 
share of the regiment chased the trains westward, but Tibbits ordered 
his rear squadron to charge eastward toward the oncoming wagons. The 
New Yorkers wildly chased the Confederate wagons, ordering the team- 
sters to halt and shooting the lead horses of those who refused. For three 
miles, the Federal horsemen raced after the wagons. Those with the fast- 
est horses led the way. As the New Yorkers approached, the wagon guards 
scurried over the fences lining the road and “flew in all directions.” “No 
opposition was met,” recalled Tibbits, “and only an occasional shot was 
fired.” Tibbits detailed fifty men under Maj. John S. Jennings to escort cap- 
tured wagons back to the Federal camp near Hillsboro. What they could 
not take, the New Yorkers burned. The Confederate teamsters had unwit- 
tingly prepared the wagons for their fiery destruction by piling a supply of 
hay for the teams atop each one. 

Tibbits’s rampage slowed as more troopers filtered away to take charge 
of the captures. However, a burgeoning dust cloud concealed the scant 
size of his command. Twice, Tibbits halted his advance to collect enough 
men to form a semblance of order in case they encountered resistance. The 
New Yorkers, though few in number, continued westward, passing over- 
turned wagons in ditches and abandoned ambulances loaded with sick 
and wounded Confederates. As the scattered Federals neared Early’s cat- 
tle herd, a sudden crash of artillery from the west informed Tibbits that his 
unopposed jaunt through Early’s wagon train had ended. 

Gen. John Breckinridge deployed Gen. Gabriel Wharton’s division into 
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line of battle upon a range of hills just west of Simpson’s Creek. A battery of 
artillery backed up the foot soldiers. When Tibbits’s small band appeared, 
a squadron of Ransom’s cavalry charged out from behind Wharton’s left 
flank aiming to cut Tibbits off from his base at Hillsboro. Startled by the 
sudden blast of artillery, the New Yorkers reigned in their mounts, halted, 
and reassessed the situation. Only one officer, eight men, and a dozen pris- 
oners remained with Tibbits. He ordered the prisoners to tear down the 
fences north of the road clearing an escape route back to camp. Then, Tib- 
bits’s troopers wheeled their horses and scampered back to camp, unaware 
of what the command had accomplished. Ransom’s cavalry did not venture 
far from the support of Wharton’s foot soldiers, and the New Yorkers eas- 
ily escaped, hampered only by the long-range Confederate artillery fire. 

East of Purcellville, Maj. Gen. Stephen D. Ramseur’s division hustled 
onto the scene and whisked into action. Brig. Gen. William G. Lewis’s 
Brigade of North Carolinians led Ramseur’s column along the turnpike. 
Lewis deployed the 21st North Carolina into line of battle north of the 
road and charged the New Yorkers near the town. Lewis’s Carolinians 
opened fire, and the New Yorkers hastily retreated after losing several 
men. Lewis’s men advanced up the Berlin Turnpike, and Captain Link’s 
outnumbered Marylanders withdrew toward Hillsboro. As the West Vir- 
ginia battery withdrew an axle broke, prompting the gunners to abandon 
it to the surging Tarheels. The Carolinians wanted to capture the second 
gun, but Ramseur “very peremptorily” forbade Lewis from a further ad- 
vance. Maj. Gen. Robert Rodes hurried two of his brigades toward Pur- 
cellville. Although the Georgians and Alabamans ran, they failed to over- 
take their foes, as Ramseur had the situation under control.'® 

At Hillsboro, surprised Union infantrymen watched their mounted com- 
rades ride into camp escorting the captured Confederate wagons. When 
Tibbits broke off the fight, he did not realize the extent of his captures un- 
til he arrived back at camp. As the dust-covered colonel rode in, he gazed 
in amazement at the ground where his brigade had slept during the previ- 
ous night. Thirty-seven Confederate wagons sat in the field and fifty-four 
prisoners stood in line facing General Duffié’s headquarters. On top of the 
captures, Major Jennings’s detachment had burned another forty-three 
wagons. A Confederate captain of Rodes’s division declared the raid “very 
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creditable to the skill and boldness” of Colonel Tibbits. In the larger pic- 
ture, however; these captures had only a slight impact upon Early’s army, 
being primarily the baggage train of Ransom’s cavalry. Overall, the wagon 
raid failed to alter the course of the campaign.'” 

Ironically, Tibbits’s successful wagon raid highlighted the overall failure 
of the Federal pursuit. The Federal vanguard had struck the center of Early’s 
tired and retreating army. Had a substantial Federal force marched to Pur- 
cellville, Crook’s troops might have delayed Early long enough for Wright 
to join the fight. Instead, less than three hundred cavalry attacked Early 
while thousands of Federals remained in camp near Hillsboro. The Fed- 
erals never realized how close they had come to disrupting Early’s retreat. 
Crook reported that Tibbits struck the rear of Early’s retreating column. 
In the end, Sullivan’s timidity and the ensuing delay caused by the change 
in Federal commanders squandered the best opportunity the Federals had 
to strike a serious blow to Early’s army in the Loudoun Valley. 

The loss of the artillery detracted from the successful wagon raid and 
did not sit well with Tibbits’s men. Lt. William H. Joslyn of the 21st New 
York Cavalry received permission from Duffié to retrieve the abandoned 
piece. Eight troopers accompanied Joslyn, but the Confederates had hauled 
the gun away. The New Yorkers burned a few abandoned wagons then 
headed back to the main column. Along the way, a squad of John Single- 
ton Mosby’s Rangers outfitted in Federal uniforms joined the New York- 
ers and engaged in friendly banter. As the group moved along, the South- 
ern partisans casually positioned themselves so that one Ranger covered 
each of the New Yorkers. At a prearranged signal, the Rangers drew their 
revolvers and murdered eight Federal troopers and took Lieutenant Jos- 
lyn prisoner." 

The loss of wagons did not stop Early’s retreating army. At the end of 
the day, Breckinridge’s corps and Jackson’s brigade had passed through 
Snickers Gap and crossed the Shenandoah River. Ramseutr’s division cleared 
the gap and camped on the western side. Rodes’s division spent the night 
on top of the mountain. Gen. John McCausland’s brigade followed Ear- 
ly’s ordnance train toward Ashby’s Gap and bivouacked near Upperville. 
Col. George Smith’s brigade picketed the eastern approaches to Snickers 
Gap in the Blue Ridge. 
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Johnson’s brigade remained in the Loudoun Valley. When he learned of 
the wagon raid, he placed his brigade in motion toward Hillsboro, per- 
haps hoping to punish the attackers and salvage his reputation. Arriving 
within two miles of that place, Johnson learned for the first time the full 
extent of the Federal force in his front and quietly slipped away to Wood- 
grove, four miles to the southwest. There, Johnson’s brigade stopped with 
the intention of remaining overnight.” 

At five o’clock that evening, Crook’s army broke camp near Hillsboro 
and marched to Purcellville. Duffié’s cavalry division screened the march, 
taking a dirt road several miles west of the Berlin pike. The cavalry route 
led to the Snickers Gap and Leesburg Turnpike, and as fate would have it 
passed through the tiny hamlet of Woodgrove. 

The 22nd Pennsylvania Cavalry of Lt. Col. Gabriel Middleton’s brigade 
led the Federal cavalry as the sunlight waned behind the Blue Ridge. John- 
son had deployed his pickets haphazardly, and Middleton’s troopers pen- 
etrated the Confederate picket line and approached Johnson’s camp with- 
out detection. As the Pennsylvanians crossed an open field near Woodgrove 
at nine o’clock that evening, a solitary shot rang out as one of Johnson’s 
sentries belatedly sounded the alarm. The sudden appearance of the Penn- 
sylvanians so near to the Confederate camp created chaos among John- 
son’s horsemen. Some of the Confederates sprinted away in confusion, 
leaving their horses tied to a rail fence. Others sprang from their bedrolls, 
mounted their horses without saddles, and rode off, carrying their belong- 
ings in hand.?° 

Only the 8th Virginia Cavalry maintained its integrity amid the bedlam. 
The Virginians formed a battle line with half of the regiment dismounting 
and advancing in skirmish formation. The Pennsylvanians pressed through 
the shadowy, twilight woods and soon encountered the Virginians. The 
woods echoed with the steady staccato sound of carbine fire, but the grow- 
ing darkness spared all from injury. The Pennsylvanians pressed the 8th 
Virginia, which fell back and joined Johnson’s brigade in retreat. Duffié 
brought up Battery B, rst West Virginia Light Artillery and shelled the 
Southern camp, but the Confederates were gone. The disorganized throng 
of horsemen galloped rapidly toward the Snickers Gap Turnpike, creating 
an immense cloud of dust barely discernible as the rays of light faded away. 
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The West Virginia gunners fired at the dust cloud hoping to hit the fleeing 
Southern horsemen but succeeded only in hastening their flight. 

The attack affected the Southerners little beyond the loss of some aban- 
doned horses and equipment from Johnson’s brigade. The Virginians halted 
their retreat and camped at the Snickers Gap and Leesburg Turnpike. The 
attack was, however, the second time on July 16 that Bradley Johnson’s 
carelessness reaped a bitter fruit for Jubal Early. More ominously, it would 
not be the last time that Johnson would let his guard down. Nevertheless, 
Early had cleared the Loudoun Valley without serious damage to his force, 
and the Shenandoah Valley beckoned his veterans home.! 


At Washington, Henry Halleck continued his communications with Grant 
regarding the conduct of the current campaign. From the outset, General 
Grant believed that Wright’s troops would accomplish more for the Union 
cause at Petersburg before Early could return to Robert E. Lee than by chas- 
ing the wily Virginian through the countryside of northern Virginia. On 
July 17, Grant reiterated this sentiment in a communiqué with Halleck: 


There can be no use in Wright following the enemy with the latter a day 
ahead, after he has passed entirely beyond all our communications. I 
want, if possible, to get the Sixth and Nineteenth Corps here, to use them 
before the enemy can get Early back. .. . As soon as the Rebel army is 
known to have passed Hunter’s forces, recall Wright and send him back 
here with all dispatch, and also send the Nineteenth Corps. If the enemy 
have any notion of returning, the fact will be developed before Wright 


can start back.” 


Grant also ordered Hunter and Crook to pursue Early to Gordons- 
ville and Charlottesville. Remembering Hunter’s retreat through West Vir- 
ginia, Grant added that Hunter should “be cautious not to allow himself 
squeezed out to one side.” “If he does fall back,” added Grant, “it should 
be in front of the enemy, and with his force always between the latter and 
the main crossings of the Potomac.” Halleck promptly passed this on to 
Hunter. Grant also assured Halleck, “I do not think there is now any fur- 
ther danger of an attempt to invade Maryland.” 

Halleck wasted no time passing the order on to Wright, who may have 
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received some informal version of it directly from Grant before the Sixth 
Corps had departed Petersburg. At 11 a.m. on July 17, Halleck wired 
Wright, “General Grant directs that you pursue the enemy only far enough 
to be certain that he is really in full retreat toward Richmond; then return 
here with the Sixth and Nineteenth Corps.” Hunter was less than satis- 
fied with Grant’s orders for the Army of West Virginia and was concerned 
that it lacked sufficient strength to carry out an advance to Gordonsville 
and Charlottesville. As such, Hunter directed Crook to “pursue the enemy 
only as in your own judgment you deem best for the interest of the ser- 
vice.” Hunter left matters “entirely” at Crook’s discretion, trusting him “to 
do what the circumstances of the case render necessary.” Hunter resigned 
himself to his desk command and left the army in Crook’s hands, though 
he did work behind the scenes to place the portions of his army not with 
Crook into positions where they could impede Early’s retreat.” 


On the morning of July 17, Early’s rear guard crested the Blue Ridge and 
entered the Shenandoah Valley. The Army of the Valley District was home 
at last, but its work was not finished. Early deployed his troops throughout 
Clarke County to counter potential Union attacks from multiple directions. 
Mudwall Jackson’s cavalry brigade moved toward Charlestown to pro- 
tect the army’s northern flank from any Union thrust out of Harpers Ferry. 
Johnson’s cavalry brigade guarded the army’s rear, leaving a squadron of 
the 37th Virginia Battalion to picket the gap. Nine miles south of Snickers 
Gap, McCausland escorted the army’s trains and prisoners through Ash- 
by’s Gap, and Smith guarded the Shenandoah crossing at Berry’s Ferry. 
Early and Breckinridge proceeded to Berryville, located about five miles 
west of the Shenandoah River. There they established army headquar- 
ters in the village made famous as Battletown, the scene of Revolution- 
ary War hero Daniel Morgan’s pugilistic encounters. Early’s staff believed 
that they were finally “fixed for a rest in camp” after the exhausting cam- 
paigns. Breckinridge found time to attend religious services at Berryville’s 
Grace Episcopal Church. His corps marched westward on the Berryville 
Turnpike, as the continuation of the Snickers Gap and Leesburg pike was 
known in the Shenandoah Valley. The road ran from the gap, across the 
river, to the town bearing its name, and then on to Winchester nine miles 
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to the west. Breckinridge’s troops marched to within a mile of Berryville. 
Ramseur’s division turned northward after crossing the river, and “after 
going a very roundabout way,” bivouacked three miles north of Berryville 
on the Charlestown Pike. The troops found the ground swampy and oth- 
erwise uncomfortable, “a very bad place,” complained a Virginian. In con- 
trast, Rodes’s division camped near Wickliffe Church, two miles northwest 
of Snickers Ferry, and enjoyed the companionship of the local residents. Al- 
though Early’s troops marched a few miles to their destinations on July 17, it 
was a relatively easy day when measured against their recent standards.”° 


General Wright rested his troops in their camp west of Leesburg on July 
17. “We were sadly in want of it,” noted a Connecticut soldier, “if any 
army ever was.” His Sixth Corps had lost more men between May 5 and 
July 12, 1864, than currently stood in its ranks. The survivors had not only 
endured the physical exhaustion of war, but also the accompanying emo- 
tional and mental fatigue. Being Sunday, the troops participated in reli- 
gious services throughout the corps. The chaplain of the 67th New York 
conducted a funeral service for all who had fallen in battle since the open- 
ing of Grant’s deadly spring campaign. The men sang hymns while bands 
played, and a lonely funeral dirge ended the solemn proceedings.”° 

It was a day of reflection for many soldiers. Pvt. William McVey of 
the 126th Ohio dreamed of wearing “clean linen, white socks and light 
shoes, sitting in Old Salt Creek Church in Aunt Betsy’s seat at the window, 
with a big palm leaf fan listening to the teachings of the gospel.” McVey’s 
thoughts suddenly turned to the horrific strife he had survived at the Wil- 
derness, Spotsylvania, Cold Harbor, and Monocacy. The young Ohioan 
counted his blessings and concluded, “I ought to be thankful that it is as 
well with me as it is.” Indeed, he should have felt fortunate to be alive and 
in good health. The Herculean combat cost 126th Ohio 461 men out of 
the 578 who began the campaign on May 4, a staggering 80 percent ca- 
sualty rate. It would take more than a day of rest to restore the morale of 
Wright’s men.?’ 

Ricketts’s division was the only part of the Sixth Corps on the move that 
day, marching the short distance from Leesburg to rejoin Wright after an 
extended absence. Unlike the Maryland towns, Ricketts’s men encoun- 
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tered no flag waving citizens in Leesburg. The white residents had fear- 
fully shut themselves up in their houses as the menacing Yankees passed 
through the area. Leesburg’s black populace, however, came out in force 
and cheerfully greeted the Union soldiers. After passing through Leesburg, 
Ricketts’s division rejoined the Sixth Corps at its camps near Clark’s Gap, 
three miles west of town.”* 

While the Sixth Corps rested, Wright ordered Crook to send cavalry to 
Snickersville on the eastern face of the Blue Ridge “to push the rear of the 
enemy’s column.” Crook assigned the mission to Duffié. To bolster his force, 
Crook attached Col. James A. Mulligan’s infantry brigade to the French- 
man’s command. Duffié gave Mulligan a section of Capt. John V. Keeper’s 
battery and instructed the Irishman to “secure Snicker’s Gap.” The infan- 
trymen moved out of their camp at eight o’clock that morning followed 
by the cavalry an hour later. As the blue column filed along the Snickers 
Gap and Leesburg Turnpike, the beautiful scenery caught the eye of many, 
including the poetically inclined Mulligan. Looking westward, the Irish- 
man envisioned the Blue Ridge holding the hamlet of Snickersville “in de- 
lightful embrace.” As the troops started up the mountain, Mulligan looked 
back to the east, took out his telescope and scanned the picturesque Lou- 
doun Valley. He saw the beautiful blue hue of the Catoctin Mountains ris- 
ing in the distance and imagined that the tranquil “valley of mingled gold 
and green” was smiling back at him.?? 

The front seemed just as peaceful for the time being. By one o’clock, 
Mulligan had gained the summit, encountering only light resistance from 
the 37th Virginia Battalion. Mulligan halted on the mountaintop and se- 
cured the gap as ordered. Citizens informed him that a cavalry regiment 
and a battery had departed one hour earlier. To the west, Early’s troop 
movements churned up large clouds of road dust that obscured Mulligan’s 
view. At two o’clock, Duffié’s horsemen entered the gap and passed over 
the Blue Ridge to the Shenandoah Valley. The rough-hewn road descended 
the mountainside, dipping through a ravine before climbing a plateau that 
overlooked the Shenandoah River. The road continued down to the river, 
which it crossed at Snickers Ford. In peacetime, the nearby Snickers or Cas- 
tleman’s Ferry had carried wagons and carriages across the river. Snickers 
Mill and race sat on the west bank of river just south of the road.*° 
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Although the 37th Battalion had not offered much resistance, the Vir- 
ginians promptly reported Duffié’s appearance to army headquarters. They 
must have sent word of Duffié’s approach upon seeing his column near- 
ing the gap, as Early certainly had sufficient time to rush Breckinridge’s 
troops back to the river. Couriers interrupted Sunday services at Grace 
Episcopal Church to inform the Kentuckian of the approaching Federals. 
He quickly placed his command in motion. Gordon marched his division 
back to the river and deployed his sharpshooters to contest Duffié’s ad- 
vance at the ferry and ford. Wharton’s division countermarched one mile 
toward the Shenandoah, halted, and went into camp three miles from the 
river at Webbtown, ready for action if needed.*! 

Duffié left Mulligan’s brigade on the mountain while his cavalry de- 
scended the gradually sloping mountain road in a double column with 
Tibbits’s brigade on the right and Middleton’s to the left. The 15th New 
York rode in advance of Tibbits’s brigade, while the 2oth Pennsylvania 
was on their left in front of Middleton. The advance scouts arrived near 
the river in time to fire a few shots at the retreating pickets of the 37th Vir- 
ginia Battalion as they scampered across the river. As Duffié’s vanguard 
neared the water, Confederate artillery and pickets guarding the crossing 
at Castleman’s Ferry fired at the Federal horsemen. The artillery blistered 
the Federals with “grape and canister.” Under this fire, the 20th Pennsyl- 
vania “scattered like sheep and ran back up the hill.” Tibbits quickly de- 
ployed two companies of the 15th New York to fill the void, shifting them 
to the south side of the road to lead Middlton’s column.” 

Duffié deployed Tibbits’s brigade on some high ground overlooking the 
ford with Captain Keeper’s Battery B, rst West Virginia Light Artillery. 
Tibbits’s troopers dismounted and formed their battle line in some woods 
south of the road. Keeper unhitched his five three-inch rifles and deployed 
them on a small hill north of the turnpike. The Union troops now held a 
densely wooded position with a steep slope leading down to the river in 
front of them. Duffié and Tibbits rode through the woods and scanned 
the Confederate position across the river. The Confederates occupied the 
low flat on the west bank that contained a few houses and a mill at the 
ford. Immediately behind the Southern battle line, Confederate artillery 
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had unlimbered upon a commanding bluff that overlooked the rocky-bot- 
tomed ford.*? 

Gordon’s sharpshooters posted along the opposite shoreline and inside 
Snickers Mill prompted Duffié to reinforce Tibbits with several detachments 
from Middleton’s brigade. The Union troopers attempted to advance, but 
the Confederate marksmen’s infantry rifles outgunned the Federal horse- 
men’s short-range carbines. With his cavalry stymied, Duffié sent a courier 
to Mulligan, ordering him to send one infantry regiment to the ford.** 

Mulligan dispatched Col. Thomas M. Harris with the roth West Vir- 
ginia to Duffié, who concealed the West Virginians in the woods in front 
of Keeper’s battery, north of the road. The division commander quickly 
perceived his need for additional firepower and sent a second messenger 
to Mulligan, instructing him to bring the balance of his brigade forward. 
The Irishman quickly complied, leading the 23rd Illinois and a battalion 
of dismounted men from the 22nd Pennsylvania Cavalry forward into line 
with the roth West Virginia. 

Duffié mulled over the prospect of dashing across the river with his cav- 
alry, covered by the fire of Mulligan’s infantry and Keeper’s artillery. Mul- 
ligan and Tibbits surveyed the situation and suggested a better artillery 
position to Duffié. He agreed and ordered Keeper to send a section of his 
battery to an eminence south of the road. With Confederate shells crash- 
ing through the treetops above them, the Mountaineers limbered up and 
rushed to their new position. There they hurriedly unhorsed their guns and 
opened fire on the Southerners across the river. 

Duffié scanned the Confederate position again, observing that the South- 
ern “artillery and infantry completely commanded the ford.” The normally 
impetuous Frenchman prudently concluded that it “was foolhardy to at- 
tempt a crossing.” Not everyone agreed with his decision. Mulligan, anx- 
ious for an opportunity to fight the Rebels, fumed, “I’ve had enough of 
Duffié’s management.” The Frenchman had acted properly; he stood to gain 
nothing but casualties if he had tried to cross. Leaving mounted troopers 
from 22nd Pennsylvania Cavalry on picket duty at the river, Duffié with- 
drew his command to the eastern outlet of the gap while Mulligan’s infan- 
try camped in the gap itself.*° 

Duffié’s arrival at Castleman’s Ferry prompted Early to heighten secu- 
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rity. He ordered General Breckinridge “to have his troops on the watch 
and make a most determined resistance if any attempt at a crossing was 
made!” Furthermore, Early mandated that Breckinridge’s troops be “un- 
der arms at daylight.” Gordon posted Brig. Gen. Zebulon York’s sturdy 
Louisiana Brigade at Castleman’s Ferry and Snickers Ford, and Wharton’s 
division moved closer to the river. Thus Duffié’s appearance had drawn 
both Gordon’s and Wharton’s divisions back to the river. Both held strong 
positions from which to meet any subsequent Federal advance. In all like- 
lihood, Early instructed Rodes to move back toward the river if the Fed- 
erals should cross in force. Although Wright ordered Duffié’s movement 
to “push” Early’s rear, the Sixth Corps commander had only succeeded in 
convincing Early to dig in along the west bank of the Shenandoah to resist 
whatever might come his way the next day.°* 

Wright had remained in his headquarters at Clark’s Gap throughout the 
day. After learning the results of Duffié’s reconnaissance, Wright formu- 
lated his orders for an advance on the next day: 


1. Crook would move at 4:00 a.m. from Purcellville to Snickersville and 
continue through Snickers Gap, and “to cross the river if practicable and 
attack.” 3” 

2. The Sixth Corps would move at the same time over the same route. 
3. Emory’s Nineteenth Corps detachment would move at the same time 
to Clark’s Gap and follow Ricketts.°* 


Although Wright planned an advance, it reflected Grant’s limited ex- 
pectation of pursuing Early “only far enough to be certain that he is re- 
ally in full retreat toward Richmond.” The “push” that Wright instructed 
Crook’s cavalry to give Early on July 17 does so as well. In fact that very 
evening, Wright assured Halleck, “I have no doubt that the enemy is in 
full retreat for Richmond.” Knowing Grant’s wishes, Wright understand- 
ably seemed more intent on returning to Petersburg than chasing Early. 
Word of the low expectations filtered down through the officer corps. Col- 
onel Thoburn noted in his diary, “but little is expected from our pursuit.” 
That Early would escape seemed to be a foregone conclusion to the Union 
commanders.*” 


The action at Castleman’s ferry on July 17 faded into history with Maj. 
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George T. Work and the 22nd Pennsylvania attempting to cross the river 
around midnight to see if the Southerners had departed. As they had be- 
fore, the horsemen found the way blocked by Gordon’s pickets who lit up 
the night sky with a fiery volley from their rifles. Work informed Duffié 
that the enemy remained present in force. On the other side of the moun- 
tain, Mosby’s men struck a small patrol from the 22nd Pennsylvania near 
Snickersville, killing five, wounding two, and capturing four, including all 
horses and equipments. The Pennsylvanians felt that Mosby’s Rangers had 
once again crossed over the line demarcating civilized warfare, as the dispa- 
rate ratio of killed to wounded might indicate. The next day would bring 
far greater losses to the Federal forces at Snickers Gap.*° 


4. Whipped Most Awfully 
The Battle of Cool Spring 


JULY 18, 1864 


n July 18, Gen. George Crook determined that Jubal Early would 

not slip away as he had on the sixteenth. The Ohioan notified 

Gen. David Hunter that “he [Crook] intended to move forward 
and attack the rebels at Snickers Ferry.” Crook’s message reveals his ag- 
gressive approach toward his mission at Snickers Gap. The dispatch con- 
tained no qualifiers such as Horatio Wright’s “if practicable.” Quite clearly, 
Crook intended to aggressively carry out his mission. The Army of West 
Virginia marched out of Purcellville promptly at 4:00 a.m. and stopped 
five hours later at Snickersville. This picturesque village rested at the east- 
ern base of the Blue Ridge Mountains. The first European settlers arrived 
in Snickersville in 1826, naming it for Edward Snickers, who had oper- 
ated a ferry on the Shenandoah River west of the mountain. The Castle- 
man family subsequently took over the ferry operation and it bore their 
name by the time of the Civil War. Crook’s command rested on the east- 
ern slope of the Blue Ridge, roasting in the hot sun for several hours while 
waiting for the Sixth Corps to arrive.' 

The men took advantage of this opportunity to conduct their custom- 
ary foraging expeditions. Crook’s men discovered that Snickersville “was 
a great place for honey,” the best one soldier ever saw. The troops quickly 
learned that Col. James Mulligan had refused to post guards at the homes 
of the village’s “secesh inhabitants.” Still feeling the pains of hunger from 
the Lynchburg retreat, Crook’s men took quick advantage of the opportu- 
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nity at hand and raided the beehives for honey. “The boys soon had many 
of them scattered around the lots,” reported a Massachusetts officer, “and 
there were busy times fighting bees.” The officer and his cook grabbed an 
abandoned hive, warmed it over their fire and soon had “a water pail full 
of the finest honey you ever saw.” 

While Crook’s troops acquainted themselves with the delicacies of Snick- 
ersville, the Ohio general proceeded to Mulligan’s headquarters on the 
summit, where the two men met for the first time. Mulligan found his new 
commander a “very quiet and very unobtrusive gentleman,” giving great 
relief to Mulligan. After serving under the perfunctory Franz Sigel and 
the capricious Alfred Duffié, Mulligan had tired of commanders “without 
English or judgment.” The two men had little time for formal introduc- 
tions; instead, they hurried off to a spur on the western face of the moun- 
tain. From there, they feasted their eyes on the beautiful blue, green, and 
golden hues of the Shenandoah Valley stretching majestically westward 
like a giant mosaic. 

While standing on the bluff, Crook observed Duffié’s cavalry probing the 
Confederate defenses at Castleman’s Ferry. The Frenchman had ordered 
Maj. George T. Work to take seventy-five men of the 22nd Pennsylvania 
Cavalry’s mounted battalion and cross the river. Having been on picket 
throughout the night, the Pennsylvanians felt confident that the Southerners 
remained in force on the other side of the river. Duffié assured the Pennsyl- 
vanians that they would find “only a heavy picket.” As ordered, Work as- 
sembled his men into three columns with one hundred yards between each, 
the middle column crossing at Castleman’s Ferry. The skeptical Pennsylva- 
nians charged, but Zebulon York’s Louisiana pickets and artillery opened 
fire. Fortunately for the Federal horsemen, the Southerners aimed too high, 
and the Pennsylvanians escaped with minimal casualties. 

The 22nd’s Lt. Felix H. Crago ascended the bluff to Crook’s command 
post. The officer found Crook sitting on a log and wearing an enlisted man’s 
sack coat. Although Crook had witnessed the failed crossing, he permit- 
ted Crago to explain the reason for his presence. Before he finished, Crook 
interjected, “You didn’t cross, did you?” Then, utilizing the manner that 
made him a lifelong favorite of his enlisted men, the general told Crago he 
had seen the action and assured him that the Pennsylvanians “had done 
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all that men could have done under the circumstances.” Crook decided 
that Duffié could accomplish no more at Snickers Gap and sent him to 
Ashby’s Gap, nine miles south of Snickers as the crow flies. Crook hoped 
the Frenchman could threaten Early’s wagon train. However, Crook had 
stripped the Union army of its only cavalry division, thereby depriving the 
army of its eyes and ears, as well as limiting his ability to quickly probe 
the Confederate positions on the west side of the river.‘ 

The vanguard of the Sixth Corps reached Snickersville at 11:30 a.m. 
The rugged Army of the Potomac veterans found Crook’s men lying in the 
woods to avoid the hot sun, while they waited for orders. Shortly after 
noon, General Wright joined Crook at the bluff overlooking the Shenan- 
doah Valley. Looking out from the eminence that towered almost two hun- 
dred feet above the river, Crook’s keen eye explored the terrain seeking 
advantageous ground for his troops. He saw that the rough terrain that 
dominated the east bank ended at the bluff. He also noticed a small val- 
ley between the Blue Ridge and the bluff along the river. West of the river, 
bottomlands and rolling country divided into fields dotted with occasional 
pockets of trees dominated the landscape. Of the Confederate troop dis- 
positions, Crook noted, “we could not tell whether they were in force or 
not.” Wright then ordered Crook “to send a force across the river and de- 
velop the enemy.” Crook now had the opportunity to attack the Southern- 
ers, just as he had notified Hunter earlier that day.° 

Crook and Wright believed that only a strong rear guard defended the 
river crossings. Crook concluded to bypass the strong Confederate defenses 
at Castleman’s Ferry and flank their position from the north. Minutes be- 
fore 1:00 p.m., Crook assigned Col. Joseph Thoburn command of the force 
crossing the river. By 2:00 p.m. Thoburn’s command had marched through 
the gap and halted while he conferred with Crook at the overlook. “The 
impression,” wrote Thoburn, “was that the enemy had retreated leaving 
only a rear guard to dispute our passage of the river.” Crook instructed 
Thoburn to march the division two miles downstream (north) and cross 
the Shenandoah at Island Ford. Once across, Crook directed Thoburn to 
advance upstream on the west bank and drive off the Confederate rear 
guard blocking the crossing at Castleman’s Ferry. John P. Carrigan, a de- 
serter from the Stonewall Brigade, guided Thoburn through the unfamiliar 
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country. Carrigan knew the ground well, having worked as a tailor at Cas- 
tleman’s Ferry before the war. He led the Federals along a rocky trace lead- 
ing down the mountain and bluffs to Island or Parker’s Ford.° 

The leader of Crook’s strike force, Col. Joseph Thoburn, was born in 
County Antrim, Ireland, in 1825. His family immigrated to Canada later 
that year and ultimately settled on a farm near St. Clairsville, Ohio. He stud- 
ied medicine, opened a practice in Wheeling, where he was living when the 
war broke out. He enlisted as the surgeon of the rst West Virginia Infantry 
(Three Months Service) in 1861, but was appointed colonel when the regi- 
ment reorganized for three years. In 1862, he led his troops at Kernstown, 
Port Republic, and Second Manassas before returning to campaign in the 
mountains of West Virginia. There he remained until the spring of 1864 
when he entered the Shenandoah Valley as a brigadier under Sigel. 

While Thoburn moved into position, Lt. Gulian V. Weir’s Battery L, 5th 
U.S. Artillery opened fire from the bluffs overlooking the river. Weir, the 
son of a West Point instructor and brother of a Medal of Honor winner, 
scanned the valley below and spied Confederate wagons moving off to- 
ward Berryville. Wright granted permission to fire, and Weir’s Regulars 
promptly discharged several “splendid shots greatly hastening the speed 
of the wagons.” One shell crashed into Gen. John Gordon’s camp, killing 
a member of the 12th Georgia Battalion.’ 

While Thoburn moved toward Island Ford, Crook launched a diversion- 
ary movement at Snickers Ferry. The Federal artillery on the bluffs of the 
Blue Ridge shelled the Southern positions across the river. Infantry from an 
unspecified command opened fire on Gordon’s pickets from the east side 
of the river and feigned an attack at Castleman’s Ferry. Crook intended to 
draw Gordon’s attention away from Island Ford, but the effort failed.® 

On the river’s west bank, Gordon’s division covered the nearby fords. 
Gordon relieved York’s tired Louisiana soldiers at Castleman’s Ferry with 
Col. Edmund N. Atkinson’s Georgia brigade. The Georgians returned fire 
when the Union troops opened on them, and easily turned aside the fee- 
ble effort. Furthermore, Gordon had already deployed some Virginians of 
Brig. Gen. William Terry’s brigade to picket Island Ford near Cool Spring. 
If trouble arose, Wharton’s division remained nearby ready to move to 
Gordon’s assistance at a moment’s notice.’ 
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When the Federals feigned an attack at Castleman’s Ferry, Gordon moved 
the balance of his division into line of battle. York’s Brigade deployed on 
Atkinson’s left flank immediately north of the Berryville Turnpike. Brig. 
Gen. William Terry’s Virginians fell in on York’s left, and the division’s 
sharpshooters covered Gordon’s front along the Shenandoah River. The 
picket line actually extended well beyond Gordon’s left or northern flank. 
At Island Ford, seventy Virginians led by Maj. Jesse M. Richardson of the 
42nd Virginia Infantry guarded the crossing from the shade of the trees 
lining the riverbank. All of these dispositions were completed by three 
o’clock. When the Federals emerged from the sheltering laurel on the op- 
posite bank, Richardson’s Virginians opened fire.!° 

Guided by Carrigan, Col. George Duncan Wells’s brigade led Thoburn’s 
column through the ravine at the western base of the Blue Ridge toward 
the Shenandoah River. The troops moved by a circuitous path concealed by 
a heavy growth of laurel. They passed through a gap in the bluffs leading 
to the river. The Retreat, home of Judge Richard E. Parker, who had pre- 
sided over John Brown’s trial, sat on an elevation overlooking the flood- 
plain. Upon the bluffs, Thoburn deployed his only guns, the Upshur Bat- 
tery or Company E, rst West Virginia Light Artillery. 

At about 3:30 p.m. Wells’s advance reached the river. Looking across the 
water, the men saw two long, narrow islands in the middle of the river, the 
northernmost being the larger of the two. An extended drought drastically 
lowered the water level so crossing presented no obstacle. Thick woods 
blanketed both banks, which ranged from eight to ten feet above the wa- 
terline in many places. It is ironic that on July 18, 1864, Wells commanded 
a force ordered to attack Confederates posted behind a river. Exactly three 
years before to the day, Wells had led a battalion of the rst Massachusetts 
in a probing attack against Confederate-held Blackburn Ford on Bull Run 
in a prelude to the First Battle of Manassas. If the thought crossed his mind, 
Wells surely hoped for a better outcome this time around.'! 

Upon reaching the bank of the Shenandoah, Wells sprang into action 
and deployed skirmishers from Capt. George W. Thompson’s 3 4th Mas- 
sachusetts. Concealed by the dense brush lining the river, the Bay Staters 
delivered a covering fire on the Virginians. Then the balance of Thomp- 
son’s regiment and Lt. Col. Edward Murray’s battalion of the 5th New 
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York Heavy Artillery (four large companies armed to serve as infantry) 
plunged into the waist-deep water. They quickly crossed the river and drove 
off Richardson’s Virginians, capturing a Confederate captain and eleven 
enlisted men. From the prisoners, the Federals learned that Breckinridge’s 
corps was within one mile of the ford and that Robert Rodes’s division 
was only a few miles away. This was, observed a cynical Bay State soldier, 
“pleasant information” for the Union troops to receive with the Shenan- 
doah River at their backs. Instead of sweeping quickly toward Castleman’s 
Ferry, Thoburn rushed a staff officer back to apprise Crook of this devel- 
opment and request for further instructions. If only Duffié’s cavalry or a 
portion of it had been available, Crook would have been able to obtain 
the same information in a more efficient manner without exposing a large 
infantry force to attack.” 

Thoburn’s staff officer located Crook standing atop the bluff with Wright 
and James Ricketts observing the deploying bluecoats. Learning of Early’s 
strength and proximity, Crook requested Wright to withdraw Thoburn from 
the west side of the river, but the Sixth Corps chief demurred. Instead, he 
ordered Ricketts’s division to reinforce Thoburn. This commitment of ad- 
ditional troops to the Union foothold on the west bank raised the stakes 
for Wright and signaled his willingness to adopt a more aggressive course 
of action. Crook sent the staff officer back to Thoburn with instructions to 
suspend the movement to Castleman’s Ferry and instead take up a strong 
position near Island Ford. Then Crook and Ricketts rode their horses down 
to Island Ford to oversee the crossing of the latter’s troops." 

Near Island Ford, the geographical features of the river’s west bank 
“boxed in” Thoburn’s deploying division and limited his tactical options. 
South of the ford, a small stream flowed into the river from Cool Spring to 
the west, forming the southern boundary of the battlefield. Another stream 
now known as Rodes’ Run bounded the northern edge of the field. Between 
the streams, a narrow floodplain stretched from the top of the riverbank to 
a low, weathered bluff or ridge, distant eighty to 150 feet. Over time, ero- 
sion had carved the bluff into four worn knobs, twenty to forty feet above 
the plain. A second higher ridge (or upland ridge) rested one-quarter mile 
west of the bluff. Limestone outcroppings protruded from the earth, and 
stone walls ran down the ridge to the river. The upland ridge dominated 
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the weathered bluff, being on average forty feet higher, and shielded Con- 
federate troop movements to the west from Federals on the bluffs. Trees 
covered the northern end of the ridge, adding additional concealment for 
Confederates deploying in that sector of the battlefield.'4 

While Thoburn awaited Crook’s response, his division continued to de- 
ploy on the west bank near Island Ford. The 34th Massachusetts fanned 
out across the floodplain, advancing to the upland ridge where they could 
observe Confederate movements to the west. With a footing firmly estab- 
lished on the west bank, Thoburn’s “bare-legged division” crossed the 
Shenandoah. Thoburn’s staff officer returned with Crook’s instructions, 
and the West Virginian deployed his division. As the troops emerged from 
the river bottom, they formed two lines of battle. The front line moved out 
across the grass-covered floodplain to the crest of the quickly rising bluff. 
Thoburn’s reserve line deployed behind a low stone fence along a sunken 
towpath that paralleled the riverbank. The entire Federal force on the west 
bank of the Shenandoah numbered no more than 5,000 men. However, 
this figure included 1,250 unreliable dismounted cavalrymen, approxi- 
mately 500 inexperienced troops from the r7oth Ohio Infantry, too-days 
regiment, and two regiments of Maryland garrison troops. Consequently, 
less than 3,000 experienced combat soldiers went into battle with Tho- 
burn that day. 

On top of the experience factor, the expedition to Lynchburg and sub- 
sequent retreat through West Virginia left the command demoralized and 
physically exhausted. “The men of the command are badly used up, and 
many, very many, will never recover from the great Hunter raid,” lamented 
Surgeon Alexander Neil of the 12th West Virginia. That regiment opened 
the spring campaign with 660 effective men and now numbered only 230 
men fit for duty. Another West Virginian noted that every man in his reg- 
iment felt “old and debilitated,” and his unit had fared “as well as any 
and better than most.” The 5th New York Heavy Artillery numbered 800 
men at the outset of the spring campaign but combat, illness, and priva- 
tion sadly reduced it to only 300 at Snickers Gap. Thoburn, a physician 
by profession, concluded, “one month’s time will not restore the vigor of 
health” of the army.!¢ 

The balance of Colonel Wells’s brigade crossed first and manned the left 
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flank of Thoburn’s front line. Wells posted the untried troops of Lt. Col. 
Arthur Higgins’s 170th Ohio Infantry on his left flank near Cool Spring 
Run. Skirmishers moved into position to cover the front and left flank pro- 
tected by breastworks of logs and rocks. Col. James Washburn’s 116th 
Ohio came next in the battle line, then Col. William T. Wilson’s 123rd Ohio 
with Colonel Murray’s 5th New York anchoring the brigade’s right. Wil- 
son led four companies of the 116th Ohio and five from the 123rd Regi- 
ment to the crest of the upland ridge in skirmish formation, relieving the 
34th Massachusetts from that duty. The Bay Staters fell back to the skirt 
of woods lining the riverbank and rested behind a stone wall at the edge 
of the woods, forming Wells’s second line of battle.’” 

On Wells’s right flank, Col. Daniel Frost’s brigade extended the line far- 
ther downriver. Frost’s small brigade consisted of six companies of the 11th 
West Virginia, 15th West Virginia, and 54th Pennsylvania. Two companies 
of the r1th West Virginia deployed on the skirmish line in front of the bri- 
gade. Frost’s troops had only served together since the outset of the Lynch- 
burg Raid. The Pennsylvanians had proven themselves solid soldiers in the 
spring campaign in the Shenandoah, but the inexperienced West Virgin- 
ians had faltered at Cloyd’s Mountain. 

While Frost’s men organized their ranks, their brigadier visited his brother- 
in-law, a soldier in Wells’s brigade. Frost called his kinsman out of the ranks 
and proudly showed off some recent family photographs. Viewing the pic- 
tures evoked a wistful mood in Frost, and he remarked that he “would give 
his interest in the government” to see his family again. His brother-in-law 
reassured Frost that he had made it this far and would continue to survive. 
As they conversed, the skirmish grew in its intensity, and the brothers-in- 
law bade each other farewell and returned to their commands." 

On Frost’s right flank, Thoburn deployed his brigade, now led by Col. 
William G. Ely. Lt. Col. Jacob Weddle’s rst West Virginia extended the line 
northward from Frost’s right flank. The 2nd Maryland regiments held the 
center and the 18th Connecticut Volunteers manned the right. To the rear, 
Thoburn concealed a second battle line behind the brush and trees along 
the riverbank. There, Col. William B. Curtis’s r2th West Virginia halted 
behind the low stone fence directly in front of Island Ford. Furthermore, 
a sunken towpath enabled the Mountaineers to stand up and fire over the 
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wall while under cover. Lt. Col. J. L. Vance’s 4th West Virginia, hardy vet- 
erans of Grant’s campaigns at Vicksburg and Chattanooga, extended the 
line to the right. Col. Samuel B. M. Young deployed his Provisional Bri- 
gade of dismounted cavalry next to the West Virginians.” 

Young’s command consisted of rifle-wielding dismounted horsemen from 
virtually every cavalry regiment in the Army of the Potomac. When Early 
threatened Washington, Grant issued orders for dismounted cavalry to be 
organized for the defense of the capital. He intended that entire regiments 
dismount and head for Washington, but someone misconstrued his orders, 
and the hodge-podge outfit took the field. It initially numbered 1,300 men, 
but the hard marching in the harsh July heat played heavily on the poorly 
conditioned horse soldiers. Col. Robert S. Rodgers of the 2nd Maryland 
Eastern Shore observed that Young’s dismounted men were “perfectly ig- 
norant of the duties and drill of infantry.” The cavalrymen had received 
rifles on July 4, 1864, and learned only the rudiments of infantry drill. 
However as one horse soldier from the 5th Michigan Cavalry observed, 
“it takes longer to teach infantry drill to a man who is used to the cavalry 
drill, than to a new recruit.” Upon reaching the west bank, many of the 
horsemen removed their cavalry boots and soothed their sore feet in the soft 
cool mud of the shady riverbank. One glance at the out-of-place troopers 
convinced Colonel Rodgers that they were determined to get back to the 
other side of the Shenandoah River at the first opportunity that presented 
itself. Nevertheless, the horsemen held the Union right, while Mulligan’s 
veterans guarded the wagon train in the gap.”° 

At Early’s headquarters in Berryville, the news of Thoburn’s crossing 
caught the Confederate high command somewhat off guard. While vigi- 
lant and anticipating an attack that morning, the Confederates had appar- 
ently relaxed as the day wore on without event. Early’s precise location and 
immediate reaction to the news are uncertain. However, the orders he is- 
sued the previous evening outlined a cohesive plan that permitted a quick 
response to Thoburn’s crossing. These instructions placed Early’s subor- 
dinates in position to conduct the battle without his immediate presence. 
Uncertain of Thoburn’s strength, Early shifted Gen. Stephen D. Ramseur’s 
division into position east of Berryville where it would be closer to the bat- 
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tlefield if needed. Closer to the front, Breckinridge moved Wharton for- 
ward to support Gordon at the river.”! 

Wharton’s division broke camp at Webbtown and hurried toward the 
scene of the impending conflict. Wharton’s brigade led the march, followed 
by Col. Augustus Forsberg’s and Col. George S. Patton’s brigades. As Whar- 
ton’s men moved through an open field, the Union artillery fired from the 
commanding heights on the east bank, hastening the Southerners’ pace. 
The Thomas Legion of Forsberg’s brigade lost several men to the Federal 
shelling as it marched onto the battlefield, prompting one Legionnaire to 
acknowledge that the Union gunners “are splendid artillerists.” Although 
one shell exploded in the midst of the 3 6th Virginia, the unit escaped with 
a “dusting” but no injuries. When Wharton’s men arrived on the field near 
Cool Spring Farm, Gordon’s pickets were falling back, and the fresh divi- 
sion formed its line of battle behind the upland ridge on Gordon’s left flank. 
Wharton’s position placed him directly in front of Thoburn, but the inter- 
vening ridge and trees screened the battle line from Federal view.” 

Near Wickliffe Church, four miles north of Castleman’s Ferry, Rodes’s 
troops were relaxing in camp when the call to arms sounded. The idyllic 
setting around the 1819 brick chapel evoked memories of peaceful places 
and times for Rodes’s Southerners. With the Blue Ridge rising to the east 
and lush green, rolling pastureland abounding, thoughts of the war must 
have seemed distant for his men, but the sudden marching orders brought 
them back to the harsh reality of war. That morning, many of his enlisted 
men had foraged through the “nice rich country,” obtaining milk and other 
ordinary items that were luxuries to the soldiers. Around noon, the explo- 
sions from the Federal artillery signaled the end of the foraging expedition, 
and the disciplined Confederates returned to their camps. Some officers were 
enjoying the company of a “charming assemblage of ladies” and listening 
to the music of a North Carolina regimental band. The women planned 
to hold a dance for the officers that evening, and the war-weary Confed- 
erates eagerly anticipated a taste of society. However, Thoburn’s crossing 
cancelled the celebration, much to the soldiers’ disappointment.”* 

Earlier that afternoon, the five hundred convalescents had rejoined Ear- 
ly’s army, and friendly reunions with old comrades buoyed the men’s spir- 
its. In Rodes’s division, Col. William Owens walked into the camp of the 
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53rd North Carolina as the men ate dinner. The Carolinians showered their 
commander with heartfelt congratulations on his recovery from a wound 
received at Spotsylvania. Only two hours after his return, Rodes ordered 
his division to “fall in” and march toward Island Ford. As the division pre- 
pared to march, Col. James Wood of the 4th North Carolina turned to his 
servant and said, “Walsh, I have a feeling that I will be killed today,” and 
asked that he convey his personal effects to Wood’s brother back home in 
North Carolina.” 

By four o’clock, Rodes’s division was under arms and marching rapidly 
toward Island Ford. Rodes may have moved on his own volition when he 
learned of the crossing, as Jubal Early had located his headquarters in Ber- 
ryville. In all likelihood, Early had issued Rodes standing orders to move 
toward the fords of the Shenandoah if the Federals crossed in force, simi- 
lar to the orders that Breckinridge had received the night before. Regard- 
less of who initiated it, Rodes’s prompt movement to Island Ford proved 
decisive in the coming battle. 

When the division moved, Rodes left the 14th North Carolina of Brig. 
Gen. William R. Cox’s brigade to picket the approaches to Gaylord and 
Wickliffe from the north. The 45th North Carolina of Brig. Gen. Bryan 
Grimes’s brigade picketed the Shenandoah River, near the northern end 
of the islands where Thoburn crossed, the Tarheels remaining unseen by 
the Federals. The rest of the division, about 3,000 men, marched to the 
Cool Spring farm. When Rodes reached the vicinity of the battlefield, he 
formed his battle line to Wharton’s left flank in a road beyond Federal 
view. Cox’s brigade held the right flank. Grimes’s brigade, under Colonel 
Owens, and Brig. Gen. Phillip Cook’s Georgians extended the battle line 
to the left. Brig. Gen. Cullen Battle’s brigade, led by Col. Samuel Pickens, 
anchored Rodes’s left flank at the northern end of the Confederate battle 
line. Rodes’s battalion of sharpshooters, led by Col. Hamilton A. Brown 
of the rst North Carolina, ascended the upland ridge and engaged their 
Yankee counterparts. 

When Rodes’s division went into battle on July 18, 1864, his brigade com- 
manders were still learning the intricacies of command. On the right flank, 
Brigadier General Cox took command of Ramseur’s old brigade when the 
latter was promoted to major general in May. Cox was a young man of “fine 
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appearance, dressed up to date.” After being seriously wounded at Chan- 
cellorsville, Cox returned to lead the 2nd North Carolina at the Wilderness 
and Spotsylvania, where his actions earned him a promotion to brigadier 
general over several senior colonels. Although Cox was short on experi- 
ence, he had consistently proven his worth at the regimental level, learning 
the art of war from seasoned officers such as Rodes and Ramseur.”° 

Grimes’s brigade held the position on Cox’s left flank. With Grimes ab- 
sent from the army due to illness, Colonel Owens of the 53rd North Car- 
olina became brigade commander by virtue of seniority. When the war 
erupted, Owens resigned from his positions as the mayor of Charlotte and 
the Mecklenburg County solicitor to enlist in the army. In May of 1862, 
Owens became colonel of the 53rd North Carolina Infantry, serving ad- 
mirably in that capacity until seriously wounded at Spotsylvania on May 
12. Having just recovered from that wound, Owens now faced the great- 
est challenge of his military career.”® 

On his left flank, Cook’s Georgia brigade held the line. At forty-seven 
years of age, Cook was the elder statesman among Rodes’s brigadiers but 
had only commanded his brigade for little more than a month, since the fall 
of Brig. Gen. George Doles at Cold Harbor. Cook had fought in the Semi- 
nole Indian War, graduated from the University of Virginia Law School in 
1841, and then practiced law in Madison County, Georgia. Wounded at 
Malvern Hill and Chancellorsville, Cook’s leadership through the Over- 
land Campaign resulted in his promotion when Doles fell.’ 

On Cook’s left, Battle’s brigade anchored Rodes’s northern flank. Col. 
Samuel B. Pickens commanded this brigade at Cool Spring. Battle remained 
on leave from the army recuperating from wounds received at Spotsylvania. 
His brigade had earned a proud reputation in the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, earning early war honors under Rodes at Seven Pines, South Moun- 
tain, and Antietam. More recently, it played a pivotal role in driving back 
the Federals at Spotsylvania on May 12. Now at Cool Spring, Rodes called 
upon his old command to drive back Thoburn’s division. 

While Rodes aligned his brigades, his sharpshooters attacked the Fed- 
eral skirmish line. Confederate sharpshooters took careful aim and star- 
tled the Yankees with the sudden crack of their accurate rifle fire. Gordon’s 
marksmen enfiladed the left of Wells’s skirmish line, forcing those Feder- 
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als to abandon the commanding upland ridge. Wharton’s sharpshooters 
advanced and hit Thoburn across his front. On the West Virginian’s right 
flank, Rodes’s sharpshooters pressed back the Federal skirmishers, pres- 
suring them from the front and on the northern flank. Ina relatively quick 
span of time, the Confederate sharpshooters collapsed Thoburn’s skirmish 
line. The ease with which the Southern sharpshooters maneuvered and ad- 
vanced placed the Federals at a distinct disadvantage. Thoburn recognized 
the disparity between the Union and Confederate skirmishers and lamented, 
“in fact, a corps of trained sharpshooters is not known to us.”?8 

The Federal skirmishers hustled back to the main battle line, carrying 
Thoburn grim tidings on the full extent of the Confederate buildup. Most 
disconcerting of all, the sharpshooters of Rodes’s division completely en- 
veloped Thoburn’s right flank. To meet the threat, Thoburn double-quicked 
the 4th West Virginia into position on the right flank of the 18th Connect- 
icut. He deployed Young’s dismounted cavalry to the right and in advance 
of the West Virginians in skirmish order to protect his right flank.?? 

Shortly after the 4th West Virginia deployed, Rodes attacked. Concealed 
by the upland ridge, Rodes advanced his division to within three hundred 
yards of the road along the river. In front of the Thoburn’s right, a wood 
lot on top of the ridge further shielded Confederate movements. The low 
ground on the west side of the upland ridge provided Rodes with an open 
area in which he made the final dispositions for his attack less than half a 
mile from Thoburn’s position. Whether by design or necessity due to the 
terrain or Union dispositions, Rodes’s division appears to have launched 
some sort of attack en echelon, beginning on his left. The Alabamans and 
Georgians advanced over the less rugged terrain on Rodes’s left, passing 
through the swale of Rodes’ Run and simply outdistanced the Tarheels 
who had to pass through a wooded and more rugged section of the upland 
ridge. Unfortunately, the after-action reports of Rodes and his brigadiers 
are not available to provide the answer. This dearth of material makes it 
difficult to ascertain the precise Confederate intentions and movements at 
Snickers Gap. 

In plain view of the 4th West Virginia and 18th Connecticut on Tho- 
burn’s right, two regiments of Cook’s Georgia brigade halted at the edge of 
the woods on the upland ridge and opened fire. The Georgians immediately 
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attracted the attention of Thoburn’s Federals while Cook’s two remaining 
regiments and the five Alabama regiments of Battle’s brigade moved to at- 
tack the dismounted cavalry on the Federal right. The Alabamans on the 
far left came out of the swale and swung around to their right, striking the 
right flank of Young’s command. Almost simultaneously, the other Confed- 
erates charged out of the woods, and the dismounted men fled in a panic 
without firing a shot, according to most sources. They retreated en masse 
back toward their comrades waiting behind the stone fence along the riv- 
erbank. Instead of rallying, “they fled shamefully through the second line, 
rushed madly down into the river, where many, never looking for the ford 
at which they had crossed plunged in to drown.” Compounding matters, 
the panic spread to most of the horsemen who had remained in the sec- 
ond line. Battle’s Alabamans chased after Young’s troopers, halting on the 
bluffs overlooking the floodplain to fire into the “routed and demoralized 
Yankees” who were crossing the river.°*° 

On Cook’s right flank, the North Carolinians of Cox’s and Owens’s bri- 
gades were still moving through the woods toward the crest of the ridge 
when the Georgians and Alabamans attacked. Reaching the wood line, 
the Tarheels came under fire from the Union artillery deployed on the east 
bank of the Shenandoah. Colonel Owens halted his brigade under shelter 
of the hill, although Capt. Cary Whitaker, commander of the 43rd North 
Carolina, felt that they should have pressed the attack. For now, Owens’s 
brigade would not be a factor in the fight.*! 

In front of Thoburn’s right, Cook’s two Georgia regiments continued 
to engage the Federals, keeping them distracted by the Confederate flank- 
ing force. With Young’s command routed, the Georgians and Alabamans 
continued to swing around to the left and honed in on the exposed right 
flank of the 4th West Virginia. The Southerners quickly spied a stone wall 
on their right flank that ran perpendicular to the Federal battle line. The 
Georgians and Alabamans dashed for the wall and the cover it offered. See- 
ing the Southerners racing for the wall, Lieutenant Colonel Vance rushed 
two companies of the 4th West Virginia to protect his right flank, but he 
was too late. The Confederates sheltered themselves behind the rock wall 
and poured a “terrible enfilading fire” into the West Virginians. “This sit- 
uation,” noted one Mountaineer, “was not to be endured.” With no alter- 
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native, Vance shouted for his men to retreat, and the veterans of Vicksburg 
sprinted back to the second battle line along the river. Vance rallied much 
of his regiment behind the wall on the right flank of the r2th West Vir- 
ginia where it opened fire on the Confederates. The color bearer, “A tall, 
fine looking [West] Virginian” bravely stood in the open rallying the men. 
A group of dismounted Federal cavalrymen fell in with him, but a Rebel 
bullet soon killed the color bearer. One of the horsemen simply picked up 
the flag and leaned it against a tree, not wanting to attract the further at- 
tention of the Confederates.** 

With the West Virginians falling back, the Georgians and Alabamans di- 
rected their musketry into the right flank of Colonel Ely’s 18th Connecti- 
cut. With more time to react, Ely slowly pulled back his regiment so that 
its right flank rested upon the stone wall running along the river road near 
the left flank of the 12th West Virginia. His left rested upon another wall 
running perpendicular to the river wall and parallel to the one the Confed- 
erates had seized. Ely’s battle line now presented an angle toward the at- 
tacking Confederates. On his left flank, the 2nd Maryland Eastern Shore 
and rst West Virginia dashed over to the stone wall and opened a scat- 
tering fire on the Confederates. From behind the river wall on Ely’s right 
flank, musketry from the 12th West Virginia slowed the Confederate drive 
on Thoburn’s right flank. From the east side of the river, the gunners of the 
Upshur Battery saw the surging Confederate attack and roared into action. 
The West Virginians pulled their lanyards and their guns recoiled, sending 
their projectiles screaming into the ranks of Rodes’s division. Without this 
covering fire, the Southerners might very well have crushed Thoburn’s di- 
vision at the first onset. 

Seeing the urgency of the moment, Thoburn rode to Colonel Frost and 
ordered him to advance his line obliquely to the right, so that his left flank 
wheeled around to the north and confronted the attacking Georgians and 
Alabamans. Thoburn also directed Colonel Wells to send two regiments 
from the unassailed left flank to the beleaguered right. He responded im- 
mediately, sending the right wing of the 123rd Ohio and Col. James Wash- 
burn’s 116th Ohio.* In the center of the Federal battle line, Frost called out 
the orders, and his Pennsylvanians and West Virginians swung their bat- 
tle line around so that it confronted the attacking Confederates. Frost an- 
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gled his advance for the stone wall where Thoburn’s brigade fought. The 
54th Pennsylvania “marched in line of battle under a heavy fire across the 
field to a stone fence” where they “made a stand.” Lt. Col. Thomas Mor- 
ris’s 15th West Virginia did likewise, encountering the blistering fire of 
Wharton’s sharpshooters posted on the crest of the upland ridge. Still, the 
Mountaineers pushed on for the wall. On Frost’s left flank, Lt. Col. Ed- 
ward Murray’s battalion of the 5th New York from Wells’s brigade ad- 
vanced toward the upland ridge to support Frost’s brigade. For a brief 
time, it looked as if Frost might be able to stop Rodes’s onslaught. Colo- 
nel Ely observed that the Federals “were evidently repulsing their charges 
without any great exertions and with as little loss as could be expected.” 
Lieutenant Colonel Linton of the 54th Pennsylvania saw that the new Fed- 
eral left flank was “flying in the air,” presenting another opportunity for 
Rodes’s division.** 

As the Federals maneuvered to meet the Confederate flank attack, Cox’s 
North Carolina brigade emerged from the woods on the upland ridge and 
saw masses of Federals changing front and moving into position behind 
the stone wall. Col. James H. Wood quickly read the situation and ordered 
his 4th North Carolina to the sheltering wall. “Away went both lines of 
battle at full speed as fast as their feet could carry them .. . both lines run- 
ning for dear life to gain this coveted prize.” Racing downhill, the Tar- 
heels had the advantage, seizing the wall and delivering a devastating vol- 
ley into the Federals who retreated in confusion back to the river, faster 
than they had advanced.* 

On top of the upland ridge, the sharpshooters of Wharton’s division also 
joined in and helped repulse the Federals. On Wharton’s right flank, Col- 
onel Patton deployed skirmishers from one of his Virginia outfits. They 
moved forward and engaged Wells’s brigade in conjunction with Terry’s 
sharpshooters from Gordon’s division. In Wharton’s center, Colonel Fors- 
berg advanced sharpshooters from the Thomas Legion onto the ridge over- 
looking Thoburn’s battle line. Adjoining Rodes’s right flank, several com- 
panies of the 51st Virginia moved forward in skirmish order. When the 
Federal troops wheeled to the right, Wharton’s skirmishers fired into the 
rear of the Federals creating consternation in their ranks while Cox’s bri- 
gade charged toward the wall.°° 
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Lieutenant Colonel Murray of the 5th New York saw the Confederates 
appear on the crest of the ridge and attempted to meet their charge. He 
ordered the 5th New York to charge, raising his sword in the air to lead 
them on. A Rebel bullet struck the wrist of his sword hand, but Murray 
remained with his men in spite of the wound. Under the blistering fire of 
Wharton’s sharpshooters, the New Yorkers dropped in large numbers, but 
they maintained their position under Murray’s steady leadership. Then a 
second ball struck Murray in his side and lodged near his spine, knocking 
the Irishman to the ground. Believing their colonel was dead; the men left 
him and retreated in confusion toward the river. “We were whipped most 
awfully,” wrote one New Yorker.*” 

Although Frost had gained a partial hold on the stone wall, the charge of 
the 4th North Carolina proved to be his undoing. The rest of Cox’s brigade 
poured into the fight, and the Union battle line now found itself flanked 
on the left where it extended forward to confront the slicing flank attack 
of Rodes’s Alabamans and Georgians. Colonel Owens saw the mounting 
confusion among the Federals behind the fence and finally committed his 
brigade to the attack. 

The Confederate crossfire on Frost’s brigade created consternation in the 
ranks. A Confederate bullet killed Lieutenant Colonel Morris, commander 
of the 15th West Virginia, and another mortally wounded Frost. Leader- 
less and besieged on all sides, Frost’s brigade fell back in confusion, throw- 
ing the 5th New York into further chaos as it raced toward the stone wall 
along the river. The New Yorkers, Pennsylvanians, and West Virginians 
paid dearly for their attempt to stem the tide. Frost’s small brigade and the 
5th New York suffered 42 percent of the total Federal casualties at Cool 
Spring. They lost so heavily because Cox caught Frost with his left flank 
exposed as it wheeled around. One Tarheel bragged that Cox flanked the 
Federals “handsomely, killing and wounding a great many, throwing them 
into confusion and making them retire to the river.” ** 

The heavy loss of key officers in Frost’s brigade left its regiments spin- 
ning out of control. When they reached the river wall, the hard-hit Feder- 
als did not stop, but continued across the Shenandoah. Their withdrawal 
also uncovered the left flank of Thoburn’s brigade. Under the withering 
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fire of Cox and Owens’s Tarheels, the rst West Virginia and 2nd Mary- 
land Eastern Shore fell into confusion and retired to the second line. Many 
men did not stop at the wall; instead, they retreated across the river. At 
last, Colonel Ely looked around and saw that the 18th Connecticut was 
the only Union regiment still in the open floodplain, and ordered his men 
back to the river.” 

Standing behind that wall with the river at their backs, the Union troops 
stared out at the bluffs, feeling quite besieged. In their front, Rodes’s veter- 
ans lined the high ground less than one hundred yards away. Colonel Ely 
halted the sixty remaining men of the 18th Connecticut behind the wall 
some distance to the left of the 12th West Virginia and briefly renewed 
the fight. Colonel Rodgers joined Ely with some of his Marylanders. Ely 
looked around and saw only chaos and confusion with scores of Federals 
pouring into the river. From his view amid the smoke and confusion, the 
18th Connecticut and the 2nd Maryland were the only Union troops still 
in the fight. He turned to Colonel Rodgers, and both agreed, “that it was 
folly for us to remain alone.” Both ordered their men to retire to the other 
side of the river and rally on the crest of the opposite hill. Unlike these 
troops, most of the Federals from the front line did not even bother to halt 
their retreat at the wall. The beaten Federals jumped over the stone fence 
and the heads of the 12th West Virginia soldiers “like an inundation.” 
One Mountaineer declared it “a Bull Run panic.” Nonetheless, he added, 
“many brave men fell into the second line and remained, but as an orga- 
nization, the rest fled and did not come back.” Swarmed over by the fugi- 
tives, Thoburn’s second line began to waver. If it did not hold, “it would 
be Ball’s Bluff reenacted.”*° 

On Thoburn’s right flank, the Georgians and Alabamans delivered a 
slicing flank fire into the ranks of the 4th West Virginia. Instead of closely 
pursuing the retreating Federals, Cook’s and Battle’s brigades halted on 
the ridge and peppered the fugitives with bullets as they crossed the river. 
By halting on the ridge, however, the Confederates allowed Thoburn to 
rally his troops in the shelter of the road cut behind the stone fence. Had 
they closely chased the retreating Yankees to the river, they might have de- 
stroyed Thoburn’s division. Eventually, some of the Alabamans and Geor- 
gians and perhaps some pickets from the 45th North Carolina, posted just 
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down the river, ventured to the riverbank and peppered the Federals strug- 
gling across the river and threatened Thoburn’s right flank. “The Yankees,” 
bragged one Tarheel, “were driven pell-mell into the river, with a heavy 
loss in killed and wounded.”*! 

Crossing the river under heavy rifle fire proved to be a hellish ordeal for 
the Federals. Col. Jacob Weddle of the rst West Virginia narrowly made 
it back to the east bank unharmed. Weddle and his men rushed across the 
river and discovered “a steep, slippery clay bank.” He clasped hands with 
his adjutant, and together they struggled up the muddy bank, the Confed- 
erates keeping up a “lively” fire the whole time. As they neared the top of 
the bank, the two West Virginians slid back down into the water like two 
boys playing on a mudslide. They quickly climbed back up the bank, but 
their hurried actions only caused them to slip and slide on the muddy bank. 
“The faster the rebs fired,” recalled Weddle, “the more we hurried. It was a 
scaly time.” By the time they finally scrambled out of the river, the Confed- 
erates had shot off one of the adjutant’s shoulder straps and a button, and 
had cut two bullet holes in his cap and another in his coat. Not all were so 
lucky. “Many of our boys were shot there,” lamented Weddle.” 

The 18th Connecticut fared no better in its river crossing. “It was,” re- 
membered Pvt. Charles Lynch, “a fearful thing to recross that river, as it 
was deep in places.” Many wounded soldiers stepped into these deep spots 
and drowned, too weak from loss of blood to withstand the powerful cur- 
rent. Lynch encountered the same slippery bank that stymied the West Vir- 
ginians, but managed to pull himself out of the water by grabbing onto 
bushes growing out of the bank. As he neared the top, an explosive bullet 
struck the bank and its report startled Lynch and sent him tumbling back 
into the water. Soaked to the bone, the New Englander successfully nego- 
tiated the slimy bank on his second attempt.* 

Once the Federals reached the east bank, they still had to retreat through 
a large open field that led to a sheltered area behind the bluffs. Here, “shot 
and shell flew furiously,” recorded Private Lynch in his diary. As the fu- 
gitives streamed over the floodplain, the Sixth Corps arrived at the other 
end of the ravine.** 

At six o’clock, the height of the panic, Ricketts’s division of the Sixth 
Corps reached the ridge overlooking Island Ford from the east bank. See- 
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ing the chaos and confusion, Ricketts halted his command and refused 
to cross the river. His refusal infuriated Crook, who appealed to Wright. 
Much to Crook’s dismay, the Sixth Corps commander endorsed Ricketts’s 
decision. Although it seemed cruel to leave Thoburn’s men to their fate 
(Crook certainly thought so), Wright and Ricketts had made a sound mili- 
tary decision. Still, Crook bitterly wrote in his memoirs, “I lost some valu- 
able men here, murdered by incompetency or worse.” Crook’s commen- 
tary notwithstanding, Ricketts’s refusal to cross the river had no bearing 
on the losses Thoburn had suffered. However, at least some responsibility 
for those losses rested with Crook, for he had ordered the division across 
without first ascertaining the true state of affairs on the west bank. Duffié’s 
cavalry would have been ideally suited for such a mission. In fact, if Rick- 
etts had crossed to join the fight at this time, his troops would have faced 
the heavy musketry from Rodes’s veterans as the Sixth Corps crossed the 
river, while having to contend with the retreating hordes of Thoburn’s di- 
vision. Once on the other side of the river, Ricketts’s division would have 
had little room to maneuver, and any venture into the open ground would 
have been greeted by the lethal rifle fire of Old Jube’s veterans. While Rick- 
etts’s inaction seemed thoughtless, he stood to gain nothing and lose much 
if he forded the river.*° 

On the west bank of the river, Thoburn had no time to ponder Rick- 
etts’s absence, being absorbed in rallying his troops and fashioning a final 
defense along the river wall. Although most officers had sent their horses 
back across the river before the battle for safekeeping, Thoburn remained 
in his saddle, inspiring his remaining men but attracting much unwanted 
attention in the form of minié balls from the Confederates on the bluffs. 
“He was,” asserted one Federal, “the coolest man on the field.” However, 
an Ohioan observed that the stoic few who remained with their brave 
commander needed little encouragement, for every man believed that “he 
was fighting for his life.” In the center of Thoburn’s line, Colonel Curtis’s 
12th West Virginia stood firm in the face of onrushing fugitives. On Cur- 
tis’s right flank, Vance rallied the veteran 4th West Virginia, in spite of the 
deadly crossfire maintained by Rodes’s Georgians and Alabamans. Even 
Lieutenant Colonel Young rallied some hardy souls from his dismounted 
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cavalry battalion. More importantly, Thoburn had already ordered Colo- 
nel Wells to send two regiments from the left to the beleaguered right flank. 
Nevertheless, Rodes’s victorious division fired from the bluffs in front of 
the Union position, and Thoburn wrote, “for a short time, we were on the 


verge of disaster.” *° 
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5. The Panic Was Over 
The Battle of Cool Spring 


JULY 18,1864 


t first glance, the relative positions of Thoburn and Rodes offered a 

seeming advantage to the Confederates, who held the high ground 

and could fire down at the Federals on the riverbank. Yet, the stone 
wall and road cut behind it sheltered Thoburn’s men from Rodes’s rifle fire. 
Archaeological studies have located the stone wall on the immediate edge 
of the floodplain. The road or towpath bed rested six to ten feet below the 
floodplain and was up to twenty feet wide in some places. The combina- 
tion of the stone wall and sunken road provided Thoburn an excellent de- 
fensive position in which he could place a large number of troops covered 
from the fire of Rodes’s men. Thoburn certainly used the topography to 
his advantage when he had the foresight to post his reserve line in this po- 
sition. Without that line, Rodes would probably have driven Thoburn’s 
entire command into the river with the first Confederate attack. The po- 
sition sheltered the Union troops so well that some Confederates believed 
the heavy rifle fire emanated from the east bank of the river!! 

On Rodes’s right flank, Brig. Gen. William Cox’s North Carolina bri- 
gade swung around and advanced directly toward the huge gap in Tho- 
burn’s line created by the defeat of Col. Daniel Frost’s brigade and the 5th 
New York. Providentially, the right wing of the 123rd Ohio from Col. 
George Wells’s brigade reached the vital point and rushed into the gap. 
Four officers led the five small Ohio companies into line behind the wall. 
The Buckeyes fired a volley and hit Cox’s Tarheels at less than one hundred 
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yards. “Our line stood like a rock,” bragged Lt. Charles M. Keyes. On the 
Buckeye’s left flank, the 34th Massachusetts fired obliquely into Cox’s ex- 
posed right flank. “We gave them a volley and sent them howling back,” 
reported a Bay State officer. From the right, the 12th West Virginia fired 
into the Confederates, stopping their advance cold. Col. James H. Wood of 
the 4th North Carolina and Lt. Col. W. S. Stallings of the 2nd North Car- 
olina went down under the increasingly lethal Union musketry, and Cox’s 
drive toward the river stalled. “Like hailstones flew furiously the missiles 
of death,” recalled Capt. Seaton Gales of Cox’s staff, “and never before 
. .. was my personal exposure greater.” Cox pulled his brigade back to the 
ridge, where the men lay down behind the crest and maintained a sporadic 
fire on the Yankees behind the wall.” 

On Cox’s left flank, Col. William Owens belatedly charged the Feder- 
als. However, by the time he moved, Cox’s attack had stalled on the bluffs. 
In fact, Union soldiers in the lane viewed Owens’s attack as distinctly sep- 
arate from Cox’s advance. His Carolinians attacked head up against the 
12th West Virginia and a few hard-bitten survivors from other defeated 
Union regiments. Owens’s men cleared the crest of the ridge and advanced 
to within seventy-five yards of the wall when Cox’s brigade fell back on 
their right. Unsupported and caught in the open under heavy fire, Owens 
halted his brigade and opened fire on the Federals behind the wall at a dis- 
tance of only fifty yards. From the minute Owens’s Tarheels appeared on 
the ridge, Col. William Curtis’s 12th West Virginia “sweetened” them with 
a “sugar of lead.” The Confederates responded to the fusillade by drop- 
ping to the ground and crawling back to the ridgeline through the high 
grass, “not daring to rise again.” The commander of the 43rd North Car- 
olina, Capt. Cary Whitaker, believed that it was “very injudicious” to halt 
in front of the wall. Indeed, the stoppage sapped the brigade’s forward mo- 
mentum and provided the Federals a stationary target.? 

While the Tarheels hammered Thoburn from the front, Rodes’s Alabam- 
ans and Georgians filtered down to the riverbank and closed in on the right 
and rear of the 4th West Virginia. These Southerners posed the greatest 
threat the Yankees had yet faced, threatening to sweep in behind the Fed- 
eral battle line from the right. Opportunely, Col. James Washburn hurried 
the 116th Ohio over the rough and twisting river road toward the shaky 
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Buel, eds. Battles and Leaders of the Civil War. 


right flank. As the Ohioans passed behind the 4th West Virginia, a Con- 
federate bullet crashed into Washburn’s left eye, passed through his skull 
and exited behind his right ear. With the Buckeyes’ popular leader out of 
action, Lt. Col. Thomas F. Wildes assumed control of the regiment and led 
it toward the besieged Union right flank under Thoburn’s guidance. 
Gaining the threatened point, Wildes deployed two companies led by 
Capt. Thornton Mallory between the wall and the river, perpendicular to 
the main battle line. The Buckeyes charged down the bank and repelled 
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the Southerners attacking Thoburn’s right flank and rear. The rest of the 
regiment fell into position behind the stone wall on the extreme right flank 
of Thoburn’s battle line. From there, the Ohioans opened an effective rifle 
fire on the Alabamans and Georgians on the crest of the bluff. After driv- 
ing off the attackers, Mallory’s men hastily threw up a breastwork of logs 
and rocks, refusing the Federal right. Then they opened “a deadly fire” 
upon the Confederates, who fell back behind a wall running perpendicu- 
lar to the river wall. It was the same wall the Georgians and Alabamans 
had seized in their initial attack on the 4th West Virginia. Now the South- 
erners used it for protection from the 116th Ohio. 

The Confederates halted their retreat at the junction of the two walls 
and raked the right flank of the 116th Ohio. Wildes quickly saw the dan- 
ger and sent ten men under Set. Silas King of Company F to drive the ral- 
lying Southerners back from the potentially threatening position. King’s 
men crawled behind the river wall until they reached its junction with 
the perpendicular fence. They then suddenly sprang up and opened fire. 
A hot, short-range contest raged over the wall. The Ohioans killed and 
wounded some Confederates who were just on the other side of the river 
wall, no farther away than the length of their rifles. In the end, King’s ag- 
gressive tactics cleared the wall of the Confederate presence. With the re- 
pulse of Brig. Gen. Phillip Cook’s Georgians and Gen. Cullen Battle’s Al- 
abamans on the right, Thoburn breathed a sigh of relief, for as he put it, 
“the panic was over.”4 

After the flanking effort failed, Rodes hit Thoburn’s right flank head on. 
The Confederates pressed the 4th West Virginia and 116th Ohio, but the 
desperate Federals held their ground. Realizing that the main action had 
shifted to the immediate front, Captain Mallory detached some of his men 
from the refused right flank to the main line behind the wall. The addition 
of their fresh volleys of rifle fire forced the Southerners to break and run for 
cover over the bluff to return no more. The Ohioans and West Virginians 
shouted a cheer of relief and victory—a soldier’s victory of survival. 

Although Ricketts’s infantry remained on the east bank, the Sixth Corps 
artillery roared into action and helped save Thoburn’s force from further 
damage. From the far left of the Union line, Lt. Gulian Weir’s Battery L, 5th 
U.S. Artillery had remained in position overlooking Snickers Ferry. Through- 
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out the afternoon, Weir’s gunners “made some of the best shots ever seen 
in artillery practice.” These guns kept Breckinridge’s troops pinned down 
and limited their ability to attack or threaten Thoburn’s left flank. This lack 
of pressure on his left allowed him to reinforce his beleaguered right flank 
with the two Ohio regiments and prevented a Federal disaster.° 

Col. Charles H. Tompkins, the Sixth Corps artillery commander, accom- 
panied Ricketts to Island Ford with two batteries. Seeing the disaster be- 
falling Thoburn, Tompkins deployed batteries C and G of the rst Rhode 
Island Artillery. The Rhode Island gunners joined the Upshur Battery on 
the bluffs overlooking the Shenandoah River near Judge Parker’s house. 
Tompkins’s veteran gunners quickly opened “a deadly fire of shot and 
shell” at the “critical moment,” greatly aiding Thoburn’s effort to check 
Rodes’s advance. In addition to the physical impact of the Union artillery, 
it provided a boost in morale for the besieged veterans who were clinging 
to the stone wall. However, the distance between the Union and Confed- 
erate lines was so short that shells from the Federal batteries fell among 
the bluecoats and injured a few of Thoburn’s men.°® 

Many Confederates believed that the Union artillery prevented them 
from finishing off Thoburn’s division. Col. David Cowand of the 32nd 
North Carolina from Owens’s brigade reported that the Union artillery 
placed Rodes’s division “at great disadvantage.” John Stikeleather, the 
color bearer of Cox’s 4th North Carolina, believed that Rodes would have 
captured Thoburn’s entire force if not for the Union batteries on the bluffs 
pouring “a deadly fire into our ranks with impunity.” The Union gunners 
severely limited Rodes’s ability to maneuver substantial bodies of troops 
on the battlefield and provided Thoburn the time needed to fashion a final 
defense behind the wall along the riverbank.’ 

In addition to the artillery, Rodes’s attacking formations lost much co- 
hesion in routing Thoburn’s first battle line. The Southerners followed up 
the retreating Yankees to the small ridge in front of the stone wall, but 
the inexperience of the Confederate brigadiers and the stiffening Union 
resistance brought Rodes’s attack to a halt. On the right flank, Cox ran 
into stiff resistance and made no further headway. Owens found the cen- 
ter blocked, and Thoburn barely held off the Georgians and Alabamans 
on his right. Rodes’s plan of attack had played itself out, but the terrain 
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and well-positioned Union artillery limited his options, once the North- 
erners ensconced themselves behind the wall. The Confederates made two 
disjointed assaults on Thoburn’s position, but they had survived these as 
they had his first and only all-out effort. A soldier of the 4th West Virginia 
thankfully observed that Rodes’s men “did not once attempt a swooping 
charge of their whole line, else they must have certainly taken us.” Instead, 
Thoburn met the piecemeal attacks by shifting troops to the threatened 
points of his line. After what Thoburn called the third attack, Rodes with- 
drew his division to the low ground between the bluff and upland ridge, 
sheltered from the Union guns. Beginning with Cox’s brigade on the right, 
the Southerners moved to the safer ground behind the ridge. As they did 
so, a Union minié ball shot Colonel Owens “straight through the bowels,” 
mortally wounding him. His death was widely lamented among the North 
Carolina troops of Rodes’s division. The 53rd Regiment’s Lt. Col. James 
T. Morehead, now acting brigade commander, recalled Owens as “a good 
officer, humane, social, popular with men and officers.”® 

The Southern accounts of the battle of Cool Spring focused on the ini- 
tial success in driving large segments of Thoburn’s division into the river. 
The Confederates acknowledged that some Federals held out at the base 
of the hill, but offered little in the way of details as to what Confederate 
units participated in the second and third attacks, probably due to their 
failures. From the Federal sources, it is clear that the final Confederate ef- 
forts to drive Thoburn from the wall along the riverbank were uncoordi- 
nated brigade-level thrusts. Capt. Matt Manly of the 2nd North Carolina 
concluded, “The enemy had the advantage of position after we had driven 
him back, and he could not be dislodged.” The Union artillery no doubt 
constrained Confederate tactics as darkness enveloped the battlefield. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Wildes of the 116th Ohio observed that the Union batter- 
ies “kept the rebels discreetly under cover.”? 

To relieve some of the pressure from the Union artillery, Breckinridge 
ordered Lt. Col. J. Floyd King to deploy his guns. King’s Virginia battal- 
ion rolled toward the Shenandoah River on the Berryville Turnpike. He 
halted the battalion and left Chapman’s battery near the road, while cap- 
tains Thomas A. Bryan and William M. Lowry moved their guns rapidly 
to the front. As the Virginians rattled through the field, Weir’s Regular bat- 
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tery opened fire, hurling its missiles into the ranks of Gen. John Gordon’s 
division. Upset at the unwanted attention Weir gave the Georgian’s divi- 
sion; he dashed over to King and reprimanded him for attracting the fire 
of the Union gunners. 

At Gordon’s order, King withdrew his battery. By a roundabout route, 
he redeployed his two batteries in front of Gordon’s division. One Virginia 
gunner described the whole affair as “one of the silliest I ever witnessed,” 
and emphasized, “Gordon was responsible for it.” In this new position, 
King now had two batteries to deal with: Weir’s battery, posted directly to 
his right as a result of a bend in the river, and another occupying the bluff 
directly in front of King. Under fire from the Union guns, Captain Low- 
ry’s battery unlimbered atop a slight ridge and Captain Bryan’s on some 
lower ground directly in front of the former. 

Gordon appeared on the scene and told Bryan’s gunners that Federals 
were in position between the Virginians and the river. Not wanting to hit 
any friendly troops, one gunner asked Gordon where his skirmish line was 
posted. Gordon replied, “You are on it!” Finding no Federals where Gordon 
said they were, the gunners fired at the Federal batteries instead. Weir and 
the other Union gunners responded “in earnest.” Against the backdrop of 
the Blue Ridge, the Union guns flashed brilliantly and their shells streaked 
through the evening sky like “meteors.” After firing only six rounds, King 
realized that the Federals overmatched his two batteries and ordered them 
back to the safety of the woods." 

Although Thoburn had rebuffed Rodes’s final attacks, his division still 
faced the prospect of safely recrossing the Shenandoah River. Thoburn’s 
stand at the wall had allowed more than three hundred wounded Union 
soldiers to make it back to the east bank. Recrossing the river would be no 
easy matter. Like a lion waiting for its prey to leave its lair, Rodes’s division 
lay poised behind the ridge in front of Thoburn less than one hundred yards 
away in some places. If Rodes detected a retreat, his veterans could easily 
pounce on Thoburn when his troops became vulnerable upon entering the 
water. When darkness came, Crook ordered Thoburn to bring the remnants 
of his command back across the river. After having fought so hard to hold 
the line, many Union troops regretted the order to retreat. “We could have 
held the position all night,” declared one. Lt. Col. John L. Vance of the 4th 
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West Virginia requested Thoburn’s permission to remain on the west bank 
overnight, but the division commander wisely refused." 

The first troops to recross came from Wells’s brigade. He left the 34th 
Massachusetts and 123rd Ohio in position at the wall to cover the retreat. 
It went smoothly at first, but when the Bay Staters and Buckeyes pulled 
back from the wall, Confederates charged down to the river and fired into 
the retreating Federals. To restore the line, Thoburn led fifty men of the 
12th West Virginia to the left, and drove off the Confederate attackers. 
The 123rd Ohio lost “quite a number of men .. . being either shot in the 
river or drowned in its rushing waters.” A Confederate bullet shattered 
the arm of the regimental color bearer as he moved through the onrush- 
ing river. Adjutant William V. McCracken took the flag, but soon found 
himself swamped in deep, rushing waters and abandoned the flag to save 
his life. A fallen tree preserved the regiment’s honor when it snagged the 
flag, enabling the Buckeyes to recover it. Seeing the difficulty experienced 
by Wells, Thoburn wisely postponed the withdrawal of his right flank un- 
til it could recross the river in complete darkness. 

After Wells’s withdrawal, only the 4th and r2th West Virginia and 116th 
Ohio remained on the west bank, although many others claimed the honor. 
Singly and in small squads, a few men from every unit in the division had 
fallen in with the Buckeyes and Mountaineers, but most were gone by now. 
To avoid the pitfalls that Wells encountered, Thoburn withdrew his re- 
maining units at intervals along the line, so that some troops remained at 
the wall to repel any sudden Confederate thrusts while the others crossed. 
Colonel Curtis withdrew the 12th West Virginia from the wall first and re- 
crossed the river. Then the 116th Ohio pulled out from the right flank leav- 
ing only the 4th West Virginia. To cover its withdrawal Vance withdrew se- 
lected men at intervals along his line and crossed them to the island in the 
middle of the river. There they formed a line of battle and covered the with- 
drawal of the balance of the regiment. Vance conducted his withdrawal in 
shifts, until only he and six enlisted men remained behind the wall. Then 
he crossed the river unmolested, leaving behind a number of wounded and 
a few surgeons who had volunteered to stay behind.” 

Within the Confederate ranks, no one was sure if the Federals remained 
behind the wall at the Shenandoah. Well after the fighting stopped, Gen. 
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Jubal Early finally appeared on the battlefield and told Rodes that the Fed- 
erals would retreat across the river. Old Jube called for volunteers to recon- 
noiter the Federal position, and three Alabamans led by Sgt. W. A. Rob- 
ertson stepped forward. “It was a very dark night,” recalled Robertson, 
and “our lines were in firing distance of each other.” The three Alabam- 
ans spread out and crept forward between the lines “noiselessly with eyes 
and ears as alert as possible, not knowing what moment we would be dis- 
covered and fired upon.” Robertson reached the stone wall and thankfully 
found it deserted. Then he climbed over the wall and walked down to the 
riverbank. In the dim light at the ford, he saw Vance and the last Federals 
recrossing the river." 

As Thoburn’s men marched over the floodplain on the east side of the 
river, they found Ricketts’s division drawn up with its well-dressed ranks 
and unsoiled uniforms. “Our little division,” wrote Lieutenant Keyes of 
the 123rd Ohio, “did not present a very flattering appearance.” Every man 
was soaked to the bone and covered with mud from the riverbank. Enlisted 
men of the Sixth Corps sympathized with Thoburn’s men. A number of 
Sixth Corps troops told their muddied, disheveled, and bloody comrades 
that they had wanted to cross the river and help out, but that they had 
been forbidden to do so by their officers. Thoburn’s tired veterans did not 
stand around to talk. They went to the rear and encamped in some dense 
woods a short distance from the river. There, the veterans built fires, dried 
uniforms, cleaned guns, and replenished cartridge boxes.'° 

In the camp of the 116th Ohio the officers and men lamented the fate 
of Colonel Washburn, whose ghastly head wound appeared mortal. They 
had carried him across the river while the battle raged and never expected 
to see him alive again. Surprisingly, he still lived when the regiment re- 
turned to the east bank. Although suffering intense pain from his wound, 
Washburn asked how the regiment had acquitted itself in the battle. He 
told the men that he would soon die and gave Lieutenant Colonel Wildes 
his sword and other personal belongings to send home for his family. The 
surgeons offered no hope for Washburn’s survival, and all the men of the 
regiment lined up to say good-bye. Many Buckeyes maintained an all-night 
vigil outside of Washburn’s tent, and by morning, the surgeons announced, 
“that no vital spot had been struck.” Washburn survived and later that 
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fall rejoined his regiment briefly at Cedar Creek. He spent the rest of his 
life blinded in the left eye and deaf in the right ear, but alive nonetheless, 
much to the joy of his family and friends." 

Farther upriver, Brig. Gen. David Russell’s First Division of the Sixth 
Corps descended the western face of the Blue Ridge and moved off into 
position between Ricketts’s division and the Snickers Gap—Berryville Turn- 
pike. The New Jersey brigade stacked arms and the men spread out and 
lay down on the ground. A Confederate shell struck in the midst of some 
reclining Jerseymen, killing three and wounding six more. The 2nd Rhode 
Island’s Capt. Elisha Hunt Rhodes detailed forty men armed with Spencer 
rifles to picket the river. They quietly marched to the river and deployed 
along the east bank as pickets, while the balance of the Rhode Island reg- 
iment rested in reserve. The Confederates on the west bank discovered 
Rhodes’s presence but chose not to bring on a firefight. The voices of Con- 
federates carried across the dark Shenandoah River, and the Rhode Island- 
ers plainly heard “Rebels talking and speculating upon the chances of be- 
ing driven back by the Yankees at daylight.” ” 

Behind the Confederate pickets, many acts of mercy took place without 
respect to regional affiliations. Captain Whitaker and Lt. Leonidas Polk of 
the 43rd North Carolina assisted the seriously wounded Lt. Col. Edward 
Murray of the 5th New York. At Whitaker’s order, several Tarheels carried 
the wounded Irishman to the rear, where he and Lieutenant Polk became 
fast friends. Polk rendered Murray “all the kindness possible” that night. 
The two men exchanged addresses, and Murray gave Polk his sword belt, 
requesting that the Tarheel give it to his children and tell them how he ob- 
tained it. Eventually the two men parted ways. Orderlies carried Murray 
to the field hospital, and Polk returned to his command, not knowing if 
Murray would live. Even Murray’s own brother, Lt. Joseph Murray of the 
5th New York, thought Edward killed and received a pass from Thoburn 
to cross the lines and retrieve his body. 

At the hospital, Confederate surgeons probed Murray’s back wound and 
located the bullet. Because of its proximity to the spine, they did not remove 
it, fearing further injury from the extraction process. Murray recovered 
and spent several months in Richmond’s Libby Prison before his prisoner 
exchange occurred. His wounds, however, severely pained him for the rest 
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of his life and eventually led to his premature death. He spent much of his 
life on crutches and sometimes spent several months at a time confined to 
bed. After the war, Murray worked as a customs house inspector in New 
York, unable to return to his prewar profession as a builder. Afflicted by 
the severe pain, Murray resorted to “intoxicating liquors . . . to secure re- 
lief from the pains which he daily experienced in his side and back.” !8 

Eleven years later, Lieutenant Polk addressed a letter to Murray and 
forwarded it to a New York congressman, having lost the address during 
the war. Polk started out, “I know not whether I write to the dead or the 
living.” The North Carolinian explained, “although with him but a short 
time, he impressed me with a feeling produced by no other man or inci- 
dent during the war.” Polk closed the letter saying, “I would walk many 
miles to clasp his manly hand.” Murray ultimately received the letter and 
used it as documentation for his pension application.’ 

Colonel Frost did not share Colonel Murray’s relative good fortune. Frost’s 
family had originally resided near Charlestown before moving to western 
Virginia. A few relatives remained in the area, including the staunch Con- 
federate Eben Frost. While lying wounded in a bed at a farmhouse on the 
battlefield, Colonel Frost sent a message to Eben, inviting him to visit the 
mortally wounded colonel. Eben coldly refused, telling the messenger, “If 
he had stayed at home, he would not have been shot.” Shot through the 
bowels, Frost spent his last hours sitting up in bed and writing his will be- 
fore expiring at midnight. An honor guard accompanied his body home, 
stopping briefly at Middle Farm, his family’s ancestral home and current 
residence of more caring members of the Frost family.?° 

Captain Whitaker of the 43rd North Carolina received the sad news that 
his good friend Billy Beavans had fallen wounded during the battle. Whita- 
ker walked three miles in the dark of night to the Confederate hospital. 
Much to his surprise he found the surgeons doing nothing for large num- 
bers of the wounded. “All were lying on the ground, with nothing but a 
blanket to make them a bed, although a great many of them [were] desper- 
ately wounded.” He found Billy sleeping with his knee shattered by a bul- 
let. Whitaker did not wake him, but talked to some other wounded men. 
Beavans heard Whitaker’s voice, awoke, and called for the captain. In spite 
of his condition Billy remained in good spirits, to Whitaker’s surprise. 
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FIGURE 5. Col. Daniel Frost, USA. Courtesy of Nick Picerno. 
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Whitaker returned to Rodes’s encampment on the battlefield and pon- 
dered the day’s events. “We succeeded in driving the enemy back across 
the River and to that extent the victory remained with us,” acknowledged 
Whitaker, “but I doubt whether we won advantage by the fight.” The 43rd 
North Carolina had lost seventeen men killed and thirty-nine wounded. 
The regimental battle flag contained six fresh bullet holes. “Our loss was 
quite heavy,” wrote Whitaker, “as heavy probably as that of the enemy.” 
Whitaker’s spirits plummeted the next day when he learned that Billy lost 
his leg. “Very sorry to hear of this,” wrote Whitaker in his diary. It seemed 
so brutal for a jovial, handsome young man like Billy “in the bloom of 
youth to be mutilated for life.” Whitaker’s grief soon intensified when Billy 
died of his wounds several days later.! 

In the camp of Thoburn’s division, officers and enlisted men fumed over 
Ricketts’s refusal to deploy the Third Division of the Sixth Corps. Col. Wil- 
liam Ely’s 18th Connecticut counted less than sixty rifles in the stacks when 
the regiment bedded down for the night. “Boys,” Ely called to his troops, 
“T am willing to lead you against an equal or even double your number of 
rebels, but this being shut up in a slaughter pen I cannot stand.” Some of 
the men took it in stride and concluded that Gen. Horatio Wright merely 
did not want to bring on a general engagement. In the bivouac of the 2nd 
Maryland Eastern Shore, the soldiers “began to chatter like so many chick- 
ens... each one no doubt relating his own personal experience” during 
the battle. Their surprised commander observed, “I had seldom seen them 
in better spirits.” 

During the night a number of wounded Union soldiers crawled down to 
the riverbank. There they hid until the hot sun came up on the morning of 
July 19. Then they plunged into the Shenandoah and struggled across. A 
Confederate officer saw them and ordered his men to shoot the unarmed 
wounded Federals struggling against the current. On the east side of the 
river Captain Rhodes heard the Southerner call out his order and ordered 
his Spencer rifle wielding skirmishers from the 2nd Rhode Island to open 
fire on the Confederates. The Rebels supposed that the Rhode Islanders 
had standard muzzle loading rifles. After the Federals fired, the Southern- 
ers stepped out from behind their shelter, shouting “some insulting mes- 
sage.” The Rhode Islanders replied with a spirited barrage from their Spen- 
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cer rifles. One Rebel shouted across the river, “I say Yankees, what kind of 
guns have you got?” The Federals answered with another volley. Protected 
by the earthen riverbank, the Rhode Islanders skirmished with the South- 
erners throughout the day, seeing seven wounded Rebels carried off. Aside 
from the skirmishing and an inconsequential artillery duel later in the day, 
no significant military movements occurred on July r9 at Snickers Gap.” 

While the skirmishers plied their trade along the river, Confederate burial 
parties performed the grisly duty of burying the dead. For their Southern 
comrades, the details dug graves and erected boards noting the names of the 
dead. Colonel Wood of the 4th Carolina had been romantically involved 
with a local valley girl, and at her request was buried with military honors 
in her family’s yard. Details also buried the numerous Union dead lying 
about the field. Before doing so, the Southerners stripped the Federals of 
their shoes, clothing, and equipment, leaving them naked. The items were 
usually taken out of necessity rather than as a malicious act as some Feder- 
als believed. The Confederate details threw the bodies into shallow graves, 
sometimes stacking the Union dead on top of one another before covering 
them with a thin layer of dirt. While burial parties plied the battlefield, Con- 
federate details threshed wheat from nearby farms and ground it to flour 
at local mills to bake bread for the living of Early’s hungry army.”* 

The local civilians emerged from their homes and offered what little 
mercy and comfort they could to the soldiers of both armies. On the east 
side of the river, a local Unionist family befriended the Federal troops, in- 
viting Rhode Islander Captain Rhodes into their home for tea. The woman 
tended to the Union wounded throughout the day, providing them with 
fresh water by shuttling back and forth carrying the buckets herself. Al- 
though Confederate bullets and shells struck her home, she remained “as 
cool as an old soldier.” On the west bank, a group of local ladies sent the 
officers at Rodes’s headquarters “a bountiful and substantial lunch.” Then, 
the women spent most of their time ministering to the scores of wounded 
in the makeshift hospitals and on the battlefield.?° 

From a basic military perspective, the battle of Cool Spring terminated 
as a successful rear guard action by Early and failed to change the course 
of the campaign. When the fighting ended, Wright and Crook knew that 
Early’s entire army was nearby at the cost of several hundred killed and 
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wounded. The battle had maintained the status quo with both armies oc- 
cupying the same basic positions as they had before the battle. In terms of 
casualties Thoburn lost sixty-five men killed, 301 wounded, and fifty-six 
missing. Many of the latter had drowned in the Shenandoah River. Fifty- 
one percent of the Union casualties occurred in four regiments: the 18th 
Connecticut, 5th New York Heavy Artillery, 54th Pennsylvania, and 15th 
West Virginia. The 18th Connecticut battled in the open ground and lost 
35 percent of the men who went into battle. The latter three regiments 
necessarily exposed themselves in wheeling around to meet Rodes’s flank- 
ing attack. The rest of Thoburn’s command suffered lightly due to fight- 
ing from the safety of the riverbank or because they fled without offering 
much resistance. 

Actual Confederate losses at Cool Spring probably did not exceed four 
hundred, almost all killed and wounded, but for the dozen men captured 
at Island Ford when Thoburn first crossed the Shenandoah. Rodes’s divi- 
sion reported a total loss of sixty killed and 240 wounded, “most of them 
of a serious character.” Cox’s and Owens’s North Carolina brigades bore 
the brunt of the fighting for Rodes, each losing nearly one hundred men 
in the costly frontal assaults against Thoburn’s strong position on the riv- 
erbank. Battle’s and Cook’s brigades lost fewer men as a result of launch- 
ing a flank attack and fighting from behind stone walls. Coupled with the 
240 men Rodes lost at Fort Stevens on July 12, his division endured the 
loss of more than five hundred combat troops in six days. One officer of 
the division concluded, “When any tight job is on hand, Rodes is always 
called upon.”6 

On the Union side the survival of Thoburn’s division was viewed as a 
moral victory in spite of the obvious tactical failure. The Union defense 
along the riverbank is a tribute to Thoburn’s leadership. Most importantly, 
Thoburn utilized the terrain to halt Rodes’s attack by having the foresight 
to position his second line in the sunken road along riverbank. This nat- 
urally strong defensive position allowed him to hold off the more numer- 
ous Confederates. Secondly, Thoburn demonstrated the value of personal 
leadership in calming his men and inspiring them to hold the line when 
all seemed lost. “He exposed himself wherever the fire was heaviest,” re- 
called a soldier of the 12th West Virginia, “and there commanded in per- 
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son, being all the time mounted and therefore a mark, it is strange he was 
not struck.” While Thoburn came out unscathed, both his adjutant and or- 
derly were wounded in the combat. While Thoburn and the diehards who 
remained with him fought bravely, victory at Cool Spring belonged to the 
Army of the Valley District.’” 

For the Confederates, Robert Rodes was clearly the star performer. His 
rapid movement to the battlefield and quick strike on the Union left were 
the key tactical decisions of the day. Just how impressive Rodes was can 
be gauged by examining the strengths of the opposing forces. With no 
more than 3,000 troops, Rodes attacked approximately 4,000 Federals 
and achieved a victory, with no artillery support. In fact, Breckinridge’s 
sharpshooters provided the only support Rodes received during the bat- 
tle. At Cool Spring, Rodes had proven his worth to the Army of North- 
ern Virginia once more. 

The only Confederate shortcoming at Cool Spring, a lack of tactical coor- 
dination on the battlefield, became evident when Rodes’s follow-up attack 
degenerated into uncoordinated brigade-level thrusts. Aside from Gabriel 
Wharton’s skirmishers, Rodes received no material support from Breckin- 
ridge, although the Kentuckian, second-in-command of the army, had the 
rank to have ordered it on his own volition. With no Confederate threat 
from Breckinridge against the Union’s left flank, Thoburn shifted the two 
Ohio regiments from his left to the besieged right flank at a crucial time 
in the battle. Had Breckinridge joined Rodes’s assault with Wharton’s di- 
vision, the combined assault would have been more than Thoburn could 
have withstood, as acknowledged by some Federals. A successful joint at- 
tack probably could have been accomplished with far fewer casualties than 
what Rodes endured attacking on his own in his subsequent follow-up at- 
tacks. Breckinridge also had the option of hitting Thoburn’s left with one 
of Gordon’s brigades, while retaining Wharton in a holding position. On 
the battlefield, however, Jubal Early had charged the Kentuckian with re- 
sponsibility for blocking Federal attempts to cross at Castleman’s Ferry. 
Given the size of Wright’s force that possibility existed and Gordon’s divi- 
sion remained fixed near the Berryville Turnpike. Compounding matters, 
the rugged terrain on Thoburn’s left flank made maneuvering difficult in 
that area. Nevertheless, some aggressive action by Breckinridge may have 
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frozen the Federal troops into position and prevented their transfer to their 
hard-hit right flank. 

At the army command level, Jubal Early’s planning and forethought cre- 
ated an environment that fostered the Confederate victory at Cool Spring. 
Early intended to rest his army near Berryville for several days and har- 
vest the bountiful summer grain crop that luxuriated in the fertile fields of 
Clarke County. He utilized a flexible defense in positioning his army and 
ably covered the river crossings to warn of enemy movements. Brig. Gen. 
Stephen D. Ramseur watched the Charlestown Road north of Berryville to 
confront Federals marching from the Harpers Ferry area. Gordon blocked 
Castleman’s Ferry, and Rodes guarded the downstream fords. Early retained 
Wharton’s division near Berryville as a mobile reserve to quickly support 
any threatened point. Mudwall Jackson’s cavalry brigade covered Rodes’s 
left toward Gaylord and Rippon, while John Imboden and John McCaus- 
land guarded the army’s right at Berry’s Ferry and Millwood respectively. 
Bradley Johnson screened the Charlestown Road in Ramseur’s front. Jubal 
Early also outlined a clear objective for his division commanders on the 
evening of July 17 when he ordered them to aggressively oppose any Fed- 
eral crossings. When Thoburn forded the river onto terrain that funneled 
his division into the vortex of the Confederate position, Early’s lieutenants 
carried out those orders without need for elaboration, seizing the initia- 
tive from the Federals and exploiting the initial advantage offered by the 
terrain. Although Old Jube laid the foundation for this victory, his physi- 
cal presence on the battlefield may not have occurred until after the com- 
bat had started. 

Early’s flexible defense at Snickers Gap paid handsome dividends. It 
not only offered a sound strategy to confront potential threats from sev- 
eral directions but also lured Wright and Crook into believing that only 
a rear guard remained at Castleman’s Ferry. In fact, Early’s well-placed 
pickets had secured the important fords and reported the Federal crossing 
to Breckinridge in time to shift Wharton’s division into position opposite 
Thoburn while Rodes maneuvered to smash the Federal right. Of Early’s 
strategy, Union Brig. Gen. William Dwight of the Nineteenth Corps aptly 
concluded, “the enemy chose to defend [the ford] because it gave him a 
chance to catch more of us if we crossed improperly than he could in de- 
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fending a gap.” At the battle of Cool Spring, Old Jube’s Army of the Val- 
ley District lived up to the standard that Stonewall Jackson had established 
in 1862. How long it maintained that level of success might prove to have 
a direct bearing on the 1864 presidential elections and perhaps the out- 
come of the war.”8 

On the Federal side, Horatio Wright commanded a larger, albeit heteroge- 
neous force, whose components were not within immediate supporting dis- 
tance of one another. When Thoburn crossed the Shenandoah around 3:30 
p.m., his nearest support, Ricketts’s division, had not yet entered Snickers 
Gap and did not do so for another twenty minutes. Once through the gap, 
Ricketts halted on the western face of the mountain at five o’clock. After 
receiving orders to support Thoburn, Ricketts arrived at Island Ford at six 
o’clock in time to see Thoburn’s command breaking in confusion under 
Rodes’s slicing flank attack. While Ricketts moved promptly when ordered, 
he was not within adequate supporting distance of Thoburn when Wright 
promised Crook support for Thoburn’s division. Given the time Ricketts 
needed to get into position Wright probably should have granted Crook’s 
request to return Thoburn to the east bank before Rodes’s attacked. 

Faulty Federal assumptions about the Confederate strength near the river 
proved costly. Crook and Wright concluded that only a strong rear guard 
at Castleman’s Ferry confronted them and formulated a tactical plan un- 
der that assumption. They fixated on the Confederates holding the crossing 
and did not appear to have had a contingency plan in place if their initial 
assumption proved false. Neither Wright nor Crook thought to undertake 
additional reconnaissance missions beyond the immediate vicinity of the 
ferry before sending the infantry across. Ironically, the ordering of Alfred 
Duffié’s cavalry to Ashby’s Gap removed a tool that might have gained ac- 
curate information about Early’s force. The quicker-moving and farther- 
ranging cavalry might have been able to learn the Confederate dispositions 
without the heavy losses Thoburn had suffered. At the very least, the in- 
creased mobility of a cavalry screen could have provided Thoburn with 
additional information about the Confederate dispositions much quicker 
than the foot soldiers could. Nevertheless, the Federal high command sent 
Thoburn across the river lacking crucial intelligence on Confederate de- 
ployments aside from those at the Ferry. Instead, Wright and Crook as- 
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sumed that Early’s army was still retreating and launched a combat mission 
across the Shenandoah River designed to drive away a strong rear guard, 
not to fight three veteran Confederate divisions. More ominously for the 
Union cause, George Crook failed to grasp that lesson even after the de- 
feat at Cool Spring, and within a week, he would fight another battle un- 
der a similar pretense and endure a second defeat with more devastating 
and farther-reaching impact upon the Union cause. 

While Wright has received the lion’s share of criticism for the Union fail- 
ure, Crook clearly espoused an aggressive approach to the situation. Per- 
haps Crook felt a more personal stake in the matter being from Maj. Gen. 
David Hunter’s Army of West Virginia whose failure during the Lynch- 
burg Campaign had allowed Early to invade Maryland in the first place. 
On the morning of July 18, Crook had sent couriers to Hunter informing 
him that Crook would attack Early at Castleman’s Ferry that day. Hunter 
responded by dispatching troops southward from Charlestown on July 18 
to come in on Early’s northern flank while Crook pushed from the east. 
Crook’s report on the battle is routine and nonaccusatory. Yet he took a 
more venomous tone toward Wright and Ricketts in his memoirs, which, 
in Crook’s defense were only in a draft format and not published until af- 
ter his death. Like many similar works by historical figures, Crook’s mem- 
oirs sometimes masked blemishes in his military record. In his eyes, Crook 
felt a need to assess blame for the defeat at Cool Spring, and Wright and 
Ricketts provided ready scapegoats. Unfortunately for posterity, neither 
Wright nor Ricketts wrote memoirs where they could have retrospectively 
addressed the campaign from their perspective, leaving us only Crook’s 
portrayal of events. 

In his memoirs, Crook related Wright’s refusal to withdraw Thoburn’s 
division when “the enemy’s strength commenced developing.” According 
to Crook, Wright instead ordered Ricketts across the river at that time. 
Crook further stated that Ricketts’s men were “lying just in the rear of my 
men.” While Ricketts did not report on the battle, one of his staff officers 
maintained a meticulous diary that detailed the times and movements of 
Ricketts’s division that day. At the very least, this diary reveals the inaccu- 
racy of Crook’s statements concerning the location of Ricketts’s division 
when ordered to support Thoburn. The division marched through Snick- 
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ers Gap at 5:00 p.m., halted briefly, and did not arrive at Island Ford un- 
til 6:00 p.m. When they reached the ford, Thoburn’s men were already re- 
treating across the river in confusion. Crook’s version of events did not 
mention that the retreat had already begun. Instead, he claimed, “Gen. 
Ricketts declined to go to their support, and allowed many of my men to 
be sacrificed,” leaving the impression that Ricketts refused to aid Tho- 
burn at a time when Federal reinforcements could have changed the bat- 
tle’s outcome.”? 

Wright could have been more legitimately criticized for sending Tho- 
burn across the river when the Sixth Corps was not near enough to support 
the West Virginian in a timely fashion if a superior force was encountered. 
The empirical evidence shows that not only did Wright order Ricketts to 
the ford, but he also moved Russell’s division to the front and Brig. Gen. 
George W. Getty’s division through the gap. Thus by late afternoon of July 
18, Wright seemed to have committed his army to battle. However, when 
he saw the disaster that befell Thoburn, his plans fell into ruin, as Tho- 
burn’s foothold on the west bank crumbled. That Thoburn crossed with- 
out nearby support indicated that the Union high command was comfort- 
able with its conclusions on Confederate dispositions and troop strength. 
When Thoburn’s situation deteriorated, Wright and Crook apparently had 
no secondary plan to fall back upon when their assumptions proved wrong, 
and the soldiers from the Army of West Virginia paid the price. 


On July 19, Wright ruled out another attempt at Castleman’s Ferry and de- 
termined to use a turning movement against Early’s left flank. Mindful of 
the need to stay between Early and the Potomac River, Wright planned to 
move through Key’s Gap, seven miles north of Snickers Gap. From Key’s, 
Wright could easily cover Harpers Ferry and be well positioned to join 
the balance of Hunter’s army. Although Wright remained idle on July 19, 
Duffié’s command arrived at Ashby’s Gap and swiped at Early’s southern 
flank. At the opposite end of Early’s line, troops from Hunter’s command 
threatened Jubal’s northern flank and rear when they marched south from 
Charlestown on July 18 and Martinsburg on July 19. These movements 
raised tensions at Valley District headquarters and prompted Early to or- 
der an immediate withdrawal from the Berryville area on the evening of 
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July 19. Ironically, the movements of a relatively small force from General 
Hunter’s department ultimately forced Early to retreat up the valley while 
Wright remained at Snickers Gap. 

Early’s withdrawal effectively ended the standoff at Castleman’s Ferry. 
The bloodiest battles of the Shenandoah Valley remained to be fought be- 
fore the war’s end, but the veterans of the battle at Cool Spring always re- 
membered it for its ferocity. An Alabama officer remembered it as “the 
worst fight for its duration I ever saw.” “It was quite a fierce little contest,” 
recorded another. Jed Hotchkiss wrote home, “We had quite a hard fight 
and lost quite a number of men.” For the Union troops who stuck it out 
to the end, Cool Spring, or Snickers Gap as it was often called, was a fight 
for survival. Military objectives lost meaning to them, and they fought to 
avoid destruction or capture. Being one of Thoburn’s men on the river- 
bank became a badge of honor, and many regiments and soldiers claimed 
that distinction in the postwar years, although few had earned it on July 
18, 1864. Cool Spring was, as one of Crook’s West Virginians termed it, 
“a right smart little fight.”°° 
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6. Rock Them Like All Creation 
Berry’s Ferry and Kabletown 


JULY 19,1864 


t Harpers Ferry on July 18, Hunter waited for information from 

Wright and Crook. Hoping to play a constructive role in the cam- 

paign, Hunter dispatched an infantry brigade to harass Jubal Ear- 
ly’s northern flank and rear from the Charlestown/Harpers Ferry area from 
his limited available force. Hunter ordered Col. Rutherford B. Hayes, the 
future president, to “proceed immediately with your whole command up 
the Shenandoah River by the best road nearest the river, and attack the en- 
emy at Snickers Ford in conjunction with General Duffié, who is now on 
the other side of the ford.” While Hunter issued this order to support the 
Union effort at Castleman’s Ferry, Early’s subsequent victory meant that 
Hayes’s isolated brigade was the sole Union force on the west bank of the 
Shenandoah by the end of the day.! 

Before the war, the forty-one-year-old Hayes had been educated in pri- 
vate schools and graduated from Kenyon College in Ohio and Harvard 
Law School. He had considered volunteering for service in the Mexican 
War, but doctors warned that his health would not hold up in that climate, 
so he stayed home and entered the legal profession.” He was “a firm but 
not an extreme antislavery man.” Initially, Southern secession bothered 
Hayes little; “Let them go,” he said. In his opinion, the break-up reflected 
the failure of a Union between slave and free states rather than the col- 
lapse of democracy. However, the Confederate attack on Fort Sumter out- 
raged the normally docile Hayes, who declared, “We are all for war.” He 
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became major in the 23rd Ohio Infantry under Col. William Rosecrans, 
serving in western Virginia. In 1862, Hayes led his regiment at the battle 
of South Mountain where he was seriously wounded.* 

In compliance with Hunter’s orders, Hayes united his scattered brigade 
at Halltown, just outside of Harpers Ferry. Col. Hiram Devol, commander 
of the 36th Ohio, had a rather large wagon train in his custody. Although 
Hunter had ordered Devol to send it to Harpers Ferry, Hayes misinterpreted 
those instructions and brought the cumbersome train on their mission to 
strike Early’s flank. Lacking cavalry to scout the advance and burdened 
by the wagon train, a lukewarm Hayes proceeded cautiously toward Ka- 
bletown, a tiny hamlet five miles south of Charlestown. Hayes’s advance 
guard soon encountered and engaged the Confederate pickets from Mud- 
wall Jackson’s 2oth Virginia Cavalry. The Virginians slowly but steadily fell 
back, skirmishing for several hours before rejoining their brigade, which 
was moving to Bunker Hill, ten miles west. 

As Hayes’s column crawled southward, the Federals heard the thunder of 
the Union artillery from Castleman’s Ferry reverberating down the valley. 
Hayes listened intently, hoping that the sounds of battle would draw near, 
indicating that Crook had been victorious. But as evening came on, the roar 
of the guns gradually diminished and finally subsided. Hayes halted and 
bivouacked his command well north of Kabletown; one Ohioan claimed 
that they only went as far as Key’s Ferry. Hayes sent a courier to Hunter, 
telling of the cannon fire from Castleman’s Ferry and the progress, or per- 
haps more correctly, the lack thereof, in Hayes’s march. His aide, Capt. 
Russell Hastings, recalled, “It was a very anxious night for Hayes, no cou- 
rier had come from our forces at Snickers Ford, and the results of the day’s 
cannonading was unknown.”* 

On the morning of July 19, Hunter rebuked Hayes for failing to strike 
Early’s northern flank during the battle of Cool Spring. “I am sorry that 
you did not move forward and assist in the attack as you were ordered as 
you would have taken the enemy in flank,” wrote Hunter, “and in all prob- 
ability terminated the fight in our favor.” He urged Hayes to “try immedi- 
ately and open communication with General Crook and get orders from 
him.” Hayes, however, found himself at a loss to carry out these orders, as 
Early’s entire army sat between the two Federal commands.* 
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At 6:00 a.m., Colonel Devol’s 3 6th Ohio, “Crook’s Regulars,” marched 
out of camp and scouted the area one hour in advance of the main col- 
umn. Devol entered Kabletown at 7:00 a.m. and encountered Confeder- 
ate pickets. The 36th Ohio easily drove them off, capturing a few pris- 
oners in the process. The prisoners and inhabitants revealed that Early’s 
entire army was still at Castleman’s Ferry. They also apprised the Ohio- 
ans that Bradley Johnson’s brigade lurked in the area. As a precaution, the 
36th Ohio fanned out in skirmish order south of Kabletown and waited 
for reinforcements.° 

Unbeknownst to Hayes, Johnson’s cavalry brigade had spent the night 
near Rippon on the Berryville and Charlestown Road, less than three miles 
west of the Federal position. The 8th Virginia Cavalry and the 37th Virginia 
Battalion of Johnson’s brigade marched eastward on the Bull Skin Road 
toward the Shenandoah River. They emerged on the river road just south 
of Kabletown, where they confronted the 36th Ohio with a thick line of 
skirmishers. The Virginians advanced, but Devol withdrew before a seri- 
ous engagement developed. He retreated about one and a half miles, when 
he encountered the balance of the brigade. Hayes immediately parked the 
train and posted the 5th and 13th West Virginia to guard the wagons.’ 

Reinforced by the 23rd Ohio, Devol turned on the Virginians and drove 
them back for a mile or more, to a point beyond Kabletown, where Hayes 
halted the advance. With the intelligence garnered by Devol, Hayes un- 
derstood the perilousness of his situation. Still, the Ohioans again heard 
cannon fire emanating from Snickers Ferry, only six miles distant, rekin- 
dling their hope of joining Crook. Hayes ordered Lt. Conrad Carrolein’s 
30th New York Independent Battery to shell the woods where Johnson’s 
Virginians took refuge, “more to inform our forces at the ford that he was 
near, than for favorable results.” If Federals heard Carrolein’s guns at Cas- 
tleman’s Ferry, it went unrecorded.° 

To the south, Johnson withdrew the 8th Virginia from the skirmish 
line, leaving only the 37th Virginia Battalion to confront Hayes. The 8th 
Virginia returned to Rippon and joined an attempt by Johnson to encir- 
cle Hayes’s isolated command. As the afternoon passed, the Confederates 
in Hayes’s front became “suspiciously quiet.” Hayes saw a cloud of road 
dust “seeming to be moving to our right” and hoped that it was Early re- 
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treating to Winchester. If that were the case, then perhaps Crook would 
soon be following in pursuit. For now, Hayes remained content to await 
developments at Kabletown.’ 

The lull in the skirmishing offered the tired men of both sides an op- 
portunity to rest. Capt. Russell Hastings took advantage of it and dozed 
in the grass. A crash of musketry suddenly roused him from his slumber. 
He dashed over to the line and found that the men of the 23rd Ohio had 
opened fire, driving back the Virginians. The Buckeyes had spied a flock 
of sheep just inside the Confederate skirmish line, and tempting thoughts 
of roasted mutton had prompted their advance.'° 

Lt. Col. James Comly recalled, “the men ordered them (the sheep) to give 
the countersign, and as they wouldn’t, shot the juiciest of them.” Other 
men then ran out and retrieved their game, as the Virginians shot back at 
the Buckeyes. “The men [were] all roaring with laughter,” wrote Comly, 
“as one fellow after another came bouncing in with a sheep on his back 
and the dust sending up little eddying whirls all around him, as the bul- 
lets struck the ground.” No sooner had the smell of mutton roasting over 
hot coals permeated the men’s noses than Johnson attacked Hayes’s right 
flank at 5:00 p.m.!! 

The cloud of dust the Ohioans saw was Johnson’s brigade moving around 
Hayes’s right flank. The Virginians rode out to the Berryville-Charlestown 
Road and headed north until they came to the Second Bull Skin Road. Turn- 
ing eastward on that road, the Marylanders and Virginians moved to in- 
terpose themselves between Hayes’s Ohioans and his wagon train. Seem- 
ingly energized by his failure on July 16, Johnson moved aggressively after 
Hayes. If Johnson succeeded, he might capture the wagons and seriously 
damage Hayes’s brigade. 

Near Kabletown, Johnson’s troopers entered a wide level area of mead- 
ows and wheat fields. An extensive grove of trees stood in the middle of 
this plain. As Johnson’s Marylanders and Virginians moved down the road, 
Hayes’s right flank picket post fired on the Confederates and then hastened 
back to the woods. Johnson responded by advancing his entire brigade (less 
the 37th Battalion) through the fields toward the woods. As they closed 
in on the grove, the Federal pickets opened fire from the tree line, halting 
Johnson’s advance. Col. William E. Peters’s 21st Virginia charged and drove 
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the Union pickets from the woods, and Johnson followed with the balance 
of his brigade. Approaching the Federal battle line, Johnson dismounted 
the 8th Virginia Cavalry and advanced it along the southern edge of the 
woods, firing into the right flank and rear of the 36th Ohio. 

Johnson’s unexpected attack prompted a vigorous response from the 
edgy Buckeyes. The 36th Ohio changed front to the right rear and blasted 
the Virginians in the woods, stopping the 8th Virginia in its tracks. Hayes 
heard the gunfire and reacted immediately, putting his howitzers into ac- 
tion. Carrolein’s German gunners raked the woods with canister at close 
range, and the 23rd Ohio rushed toward the combat area, leaving only a 
skirmish line to confront the 37th Virginia Battalion. The Virginians saw 
the 23rd Ohio pulling out and immediately attacked, but the Federal line 
held. The 23rd Ohio passed behind the 3 6th Ohio, charged toward the 
woods on the double-quick, saw the Rebels, and opened fire. 

The fierceness with which the Ohioans struck back rattled Johnson. 
Although he had a numerical advantage, the Marylander withdrew and 
abandoned the effort to damage Hayes’s force. A sarcastic trooper of the 
8th Virginia observed that the heavy volley from Hayes’s Ohioans “con- 
vinced even the most stupid that there was something here more than a 
mere picket.” Johnson deployed the 8th Virginia to cover the withdrawal 
of his brigade. The Baltimore Battery unlimbered behind the Virginians 
and fired several shells into the ranks of the Ohioans, but the heavy fighting 
had ended. Hayes withdrew his regiments “hand over hand,” skirmishing 
with the 8th Virginia as they went, and finally bedding down at their old 
campground of the previous night. As for Johnson’s men, they concluded, 
“we had cut off rather more than we could shoulder,” and sought only to 
get away “as soon as we could.” 

When the fighting ended, Hayes counted his losses: Only three killed 
and twelve wounded, mostly in the 3 6th Ohio. “Our losses,” wrote Hayes, 
“are ridiculously small for so much noise.” Although Hayes had driven off 
the attacking Confederates, his lack of information regarding Crook’s dis- 
positions left the small command dangerously isolated. Hayes prudently 
abandoned any notions of continuing southward to join Crook who was 
still on the opposite side of the Shenandoah. After spending the night in 
camp, Hayes returned to Harpers Ferry on July 20. Although his move- 
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ment did not work as Hunter had envisioned, Jubal Early withdrew from 
his position at Berryville because of the pressure on his flanks, some of 
which Hayes had applied.* 


While Hayes battled Johnson at Kabletown on July roth, Alfred Duffié’s 
cavalry division finally passed through Ashby’s Gap after an eventful jour- 
ney that began at 1:00 p.m. on July 18. Although Ashby’s Gap lay only 
nine miles south of Snickers Gap on a direct line, Duffié traveled fifteen 
miles due to the indirect road network. As the cavalry marched, tragedy 
struck when a limber chest belonging to Capt. John V. Keeper’s Battery B, 
tst West Virginia Light Artillery exploded in the hot sun, killing one man 
and seriously wounding five others. The blast also killed both wheel horses 
and demolished the gun carriage. This was the second gun lost by Keeper’s 
battery in less than forty-eight hours. Duffié’s bad luck did not end there. 
Mosby’s Rangers had shadowed the Union cavalry all day, hovering only 
a few hundred yards away from the Federal flankers, capturing any troop- 
ers who strayed too far from their comrades. '* 

Duffié arrived at the Ashby’s Gap Turnpike at 7:00 p.m. on July 18, 
and camped for the night midway between Upperville and Paris, posting 
strong pickets around the bivouac, including one in the gap. With Mos- 
by’s Rangers still lurking on the outskirts of the Federal command, Duffié 
took no chances. That night, Mosby’s men attempted to relieve the Union 
pickets in the village of Paris. Although they achieved some initial success, 
alert troopers from the 22nd Pennsylvania Cavalry quickly caught on and 
foiled the ruse.!> 

At 7:00 a.m. on the morning of July 19, Duffié’s 2,000-man division 
broke camp and passed through Ashby’s Gap unopposed. His vanguard, 
two squadrons of the rst New York (Lincoln) Cavalry and the small 2oth 
Pennsylvania Cavalry, descended the western slope and entered the river 
where they stopped to water their horses. Duffié concluded that the cross- 
ing was undefended and assembled the rest of his division to ford the river 
at Berry’s Ferry. The artillery, ambulances, and wagons formed a column 
in the road, flanked on the right by Col. William Tibbits’s brigade and on 
the left by Lt. Col. Gabriel Middleton’s brigade.!* 

On the seemingly peaceful west side of river, Gen. John Imboden’s bri- 
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gade, led by Col. George Smith, waited in ambush for the Federals in some 
weathered breastworks on the bluffs overlooking the Shenandoah. Lt. Col. 
David B. Lang’s 62nd Virginia Mounted Infantry deployed in the woods 
and behind a stone fence on the south side of the road. Armed with in- 
fantry rifles, Lang’s men “completely commanded the ford and the river 
bank.” Col. George W. Imboden’s 18th Virginia Cavalry held the ground 
north of the road and picketed several fords along the river. A single how- 
itzer from Capt. John McClanahan’s battery of horse artillery sat high atop 
a hill behind the Virginians. Smith allowed the Federal advance to start 
across and waited until the Federals loitered carelessly in the river before 
opening fire.'” 

The bluecoats splashed into the Shenandoah with no artillery support 
behind them. Nor did Duffié send any patrols across the river before com- 
mitting his entire division. One Pennsylvanian recalled, “Our brigade with 
the artillery pushed right down into the river as though we were not in an 
enemy’s country.” As more troops entered the river, those already water- 
ing their mounts simply moved to the side to make room. Finally, Capt. 
James H. Stevenson’s squadron of the rst New York (Lincoln) Cavalry 
moved out into the rushing waters, followed by the 2oth and 22nd Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry of Middleton’s brigade. When they reached the middle of 
the river, Smith’s Virginians delivered a withering rifle fire from the bluffs, 
shooting many men and more horses. Middleton ordered a charge, and 
the Federals did their best, but “charging through water up to our saddle 
girths was rather slow work.” !8 

Troopers from the rst New York (Lincoln) Cavalry and the 20th Penn- 
sylvania found it easier to complete the crossing rather than hazard the 
Confederate fire in retreat. They dashed up the riverbank and “galloped 
down the river, hugging the bluff” for cover from the enemy’s fire. Look- 
ing back across the river, the Federals saw their division struggling in the 
water and took action to distract the Confederates who were firing un- 
abated into the blue mass. Maj. Robert B. Douglass of the 2oth Pennsyl- 
vania and Captain Stevenson “resolved to ascend the bluff and charge the 
enemy’s sharp-shooters in flank.” The blue-coated horse soldiers spurred 
their horses up a steep, rugged path and attacked the right flank of Smith’s 
skirmish line. The Federal horsemen startled the Virginians who “broke 
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cover all along the crest of the bluff and ran like deer up the river, while 
we gave them every shot in the locker, and nearly burst our lungs yelling 
to add wings to their flight.” ” 

The Federal success proved short lived. Lt. Col. Lang had concealed 
Company I of the 62nd Virginia slightly to rear of his skirmish line in the 
woods just south of the road. Right when the Union troopers thought they 
had succeeded, Company I unleashed a short-range volley into the blue- 
coats. With the crack of the Virginians’ rifles, the Yankee horsemen sped 
off in confusion toward the river, leaving several dead and wounded com- 
rades behind. As they splashed back across the river, Confederate bullets 
whizzed through the air, “cutting the water” all around them. Upon reach- 
ing the east side, the Federals found the riverbank too steep to negotiate 
with their horses. Captain Stevenson’s horse refused to move, so the New 
Yorker stood up on his saddle and leaped to the bank. As he did so, a Con- 
federate bullet slammed into a nearby Pennsylvanian, knocking him into 
the water to rise no more.”° 

While the action unfolded, the Confederate gunners sighted their how- 
itzer on the Federals in the river and quickly got their range, dropping 
shells among them. Chaos and confusion reigned. The 62nd Virginia re- 
grouped and poured its musketry into the struggling blue mass. The Con- 
federate fire caused “a general stampede” of Middleton’s brigade and ar- 
tillery. As Captain Keeper’s battery reversed course in the water, one of the 
pieces overturned. Some troopers from the 22nd Pennsylvania and Keep- 
er’s Mountaineers wrestled the gun into an upright position and eventu- 
ally extricated it from the river.*! 

The Confederate artillery fire panicked Duffié’s lead brigade. Most of Mid- 
dleton’s men rushed out of the river and scattered across the floodplain, not 
stopping until they reached the safety of Ashby’s Gap. Amid the confusion, 
Captain Keeper, “the only coolheaded man present,” attempted to deploy 
his battery on a narrow ridge overlooking the river south of the road. He 
quickly realized that there was not enough space to deploy his guns. One 
of the caissons followed the guns up the ridge, but upon reaching the top, 
its driver discovered that he could go no farther. He asked Keeper what to 
do with the caisson. As bullets and shells struck all around them, Keeper 
shouted, “If you can’t get it back up into the gap, roll the damn thing into 
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the river!” The driver eventually escaped with his charge via a previously 
unseen path behind a nearby frame house. As the caisson moved off, the 
driver distinctly heard the bullets from the 62nd Virginia slapping into the 
wooden building. Meanwhile, Keeper withdrew his four guns farther up 
the mountainside escorted by the 22nd Pennsylvania Cavalry.” 

Duffié’s river crossing seemed to be on the verge of disaster, but Colonel 
Tibbits kept his brigade under control and brought order to the situation. 
While Middleton’s men struggled in confusion, the combative New Yorker 
dismounted the 2nd Maryland and the 15th New York and deployed them 
behind a stone wall on the river’s east bank. They opened a sharp fire on 
Smith’s Virginians, “preventing them from crossing had they so desired.” 
Many of the Federals in the river owed their lives to the quick action of 
Tibbits, for the New Yorker had forced the Southerners to redirect their fire 
at the more threatening Marylanders and New Yorkers behind the stone 
wall. Tibbits safely posted his remaining troops farther to the rear behind 
some wooden buildings on the north side of the road.” 

While Tibbits deployed his men along the riverbank, Captain Keeper 
halted and unlimbered his guns on a high ridge south of the road, sup- 
ported by the 22nd Pennsylvania. A spirited artillery duel took place with 
a number of shells falling among the Pennsylvanians in the road. One shell 
fell to the ground without exploding, and a Pennsylvania captain coolly 
picked it up and wedged it between two branches of an apple tree for all 
to see. The Pennsylvanians withdrew to a safer position, while Keeper’s 
West Virginians ranged in on McClanahan and forced his lone howitzer 
to retire to safer ground.*4 

A lull fell over the battlefield as Duffié’s scattered command regrouped in 
the safety of Ashby’s Gap. Tibbits’s skirmishers traded shots with Smith’s 
Virginians on the opposite bank. However, Duffié worried about return- 
ing to the army without making another, more concerted effort to cross the 
river. Although he had acted prudently in not forcing a crossing at Snick- 
ers Ferry on July 17, Crook had apparently criticized the Frenchman for 
not trying, as had Col. James Mulligan. To avoid similar criticism at Ber- 
ry’s Ferry, Duffié decided upon a second attempt. He summoned Tibbits to 
his headquarters and “expressed the opinion that the stream could not be 
crossed owing to the enemy and their location.” Nevertheless, “A cross- 
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ing would have to be attempted,” explained Duffié, “to prove to his supe- 
rior their strength.” Tibbits’s brigade would have to make the effort as the 
Frenchman “could put no confidence” in Middleton’s command.” 

Tibbits returned to his brigade and assigned the primary role to Lt. Col. 
Charles Fitzsimmons’s 21st New York Cavalry. The rst New York (Lincoln) 
Cavalry waited in reserve to exploit any potential breakthrough. Another 
command marched downstream and launched a half-hearted diversionary 
movement. The 2nd Maryland and 15th New York remained dismounted 
behind the stone wall, to lay down a covering fire.”® 

Duffié’s best chance for a successful crossing had passed. In the morning, 
only a few hundred men from Smith’s brigade held the crossing. Since then, 
Brig. Gen. John C. McCausland had moved his cavalry brigade and horse 
artillery to support Smith. McCausland’s brigade had spent the morning 
one mile west of the ferry, near Millwood. Now, Duffié’s horsemen faced 
the prospect of crossing at Berry’s Ferry with nearly 2,000 Confederate 
cavalrymen in supporting distance. The Frenchman barely had that many 
men in his own division!?” 

The 21st New York splashed into the Shenandoah with two squadrons 
deployed in front of the regiment. The advance squadrons started across 
the river a few moments before the main body. Fitzsimmons ordered the 
first squadron to charge down the rifle pits on the right side of the road, 
and the second squadron hit the woods to the left of the road. Then, if ev- 
erything went according to the plan, the main body would storm down 
the road toward the artillery. 

The first squadron and most of the second dashed across the river and 
made it to the other side in spite of the biting fire of Smith’s Virginians. The 
Confederate fire wounded Fitzsimmons in the wrist and knocked several 
other officers out of the fight. Faced with these losses and a heavy rifle fire 
from the Southerners, the rear files of the second squadron faltered, turned 
around, and retreated to the east bank. In doing so, they caused consider- 
able confusion by dashing through the main body of the regiment. Never- 
theless, most of the men in the lead pressed onward toward the Confed- 
erate positions. 

The two advance squadrons forced back the pickets of the 62nd Vir- 
ginia on the south side of the road and the 18th Virginia to the north. The 
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retreating elements of the 62nd Virginia withdrew through the woods and 
rallied on the Southern artillery. The troopers of the 18th Virginia with- 
drew from the rifle pits north of the road. Some of the New Yorkers com- 
pletely breached the Confederate line and charged “up to the very mouths 
of the enemy’s cannon.” “The enemy charged so near me,” wrote a Vir- 
ginian, “I could have knocked them off their horses with rocks.” From the 
north side of the road, the 18th Virginia laced the bold New Yorkers with 
a deadly fire into their right flank and rear while the 62nd Virginia charged 
them from the south. Stung by the rifle fire of Smith’s Virginians, the New 
Yorkers wheeled their mounts around and headed back to the river, los- 
ing heavily as they went.7* 

Capt. Lewis Truesdell and Sgt. Edward E. Dodds of the 21st New York 
Cavalry had charged farther than anyone when Smith’s Virginians laced 
the New Yorkers with a hail of bullets, killing Truesdell’s horse, which fell 
and trapped him underneath. Dodds reigned in his own wounded steed, 
dismounted, and dashed to Truesdell’s aid, pulling him out from under the 
dead horse. Dodds placed Truesdell on his own horse and mounted behind 
him, then sped off toward the river. Finding Confederates blocking the way, 
Dodds veered to the north and leapt his mount over a steep bank into the 
river, where he swam to the east bank under the covering fire from Tib- 
bits’s dismounted troopers. For his actions, Dodds, a Canadian, received 
the Medal of Honor in 1896.’ 

The assault proved costly to the 21st New York. One-half of the offi- 
cers who made the charge fell, along with one-fifth of the enlisted men. Al- 
though the assault failed, the Confederates took no chances. McCausland 
advanced his brigade to the bluffs and firmly barred the way, although his 
Virginians did not engage the Yankees. He also deployed Capt. Thomas 
Jackson’s mounted battery on the heights. McCausland defiantly displayed 
his large command for the Federals to see, and Duffié, who had been hesi- 
tant to order the first attack, withdrew his division. Duffié reported the loss 
of only 124 men, but the 21st New York alone lost at least eighty men ac- 
cording to Tibbits. That being the case, Confederate estimates of 150 dead 
and wounded Federals at Ashby’s Gap appear to be accurate. Meanwhile, 
Smith’s brigade lost only fifteen men, fighting on the defensive from pro- 
tected positions. Smith, George Imboden, and Lang deserve much credit 
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for the victory. By allowing Duffié’s Federals to enter the river and begin 
crossing before attacking them, the Confederates inflicted a serious repulse 
on the bluecoats. The Virginians prided themselves on their victory over 
Duffié’s much larger division on July 19, 1864. “Our boys,” wrote a med- 
ical officer of the 62nd Virginia, “did rock them like all creation.” *° 

That day the inefficiencies of Duffiés division extended beyond the panic 
of Middleton’s brigade at Berry’s Ferry. The Frenchman had posted Capt. 
Samuel Montgomery and fifty men from the 20th Pennsylvania Cavalry 
as a rear guard at the eastern entrance to Ashby’s Gap. While the combat 
raged at the ferry, Capt. William Chapman’s detachment of Mosby’s Rang- 
ers lurked in the area and noticed the laxity of the post. In broad daylight, 
the Rangers quickly sprang into action and captured two officers, fifty en- 
listed men, sixty horses, and all of the Federals’ arms and equipment. A 
furious Duffié recommended Montgomery for dismissal “for his shameful 
management and neglect” and charged him with “neglect of duty and un- 
soldierly conduct in the presence of the enemy.” For the second time in as 
many days, the 2oth Pennsylvania cavalry had failed in its duties.*! 

Duffié marched his division back toward Paris, intending to camp there 
for the night. After the command passed through the gap, however, a cou- 
rier from General Crook instructed Duffié to hold the gap. The Federal 
troopers wheeled around and marched back to the summit of Ashby’s Gap 
where they camped for the night. On July 20, Duffié spent a nervous day 
in the same position; his men were running low on carbine ammunition, 
and his artillery had only seven rounds per piece remaining. Aside from 
the customary picket firing along the banks of the Shenandoah, the day 
passed peacefully for Duffié’s tired division. It remained at Ashby’s Gap 
until 3:00 a.m. of July 21, when Crook ordered Duffié to rejoin the army 
at Snickers Gap.* 

Overall, Duffié’s expedition to Ashby’s Gap and the ensuing combat at 
Berry’s Ferry failed to alter the campaign. However, the mere presence of 
the Frenchman’s division on Early’s southern flank increased the steadily 
growing pressure Old Jube already felt on his northern flank from Hayes’s 
brigade. With Wright’s force holding the east bank of the Shenandoah River 
and Federals nipping at both flanks, Early prudently withdrew his forces 
from the Berryville area to the safer environs near Strasburg where the Val- 
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ley narrowed, offering more defensive advantages than the open ranges of 
Clarke and Frederick counties. 


Twenty-eight miles northwest of Ashby’s Gap, Union Brig. Gen. William 
Woods Averell advanced a small force from Martinsburg, West Virginia 
toward Winchester. Averell entered the town with the advance elements 
of his cavalry division on July 17, joining 1,100 infantrymen under Col. 
Isaac Hardin Duval, who had camped there since July 14. While waiting 
for reinforcements, Averell deployed pickets across the Shenandoah Val- 
ley south of Martinsburg. He also dispatched his highly efficient “Jessie 
Scouts,” known for their ability to access Confederate camps without no- 
tice, into the valley to ascertain Early’s strength and intentions. Thanks to 
these superb scouts, Averell gained a better understanding of the overall 
military situation than either Wright or Crook.* 

William Woods Averell was born in Cameron, New York, on Novem- 
ber 5, 1832, to Hiram and Huldah Averell. He left home at age sixteen 
to work as a drug store clerk in Bath, New York. Three years later, he en- 
tered the U.S. Military Academy at West Point. There “he tasted the plea- 
sure of youth” in spite of the rigid regulations and became close friends 
with classmate and fellow cavalryman David McMurtry Gregg. Academ- 
ically, Averell ranked in the middle of his class but excelled at horseman- 
ship, where he led the class. In 1855, he graduated ranked twenty-sixth 
out of thirty-four cadets. The Army commissioned him a brevet lieutenant 
in the mounted rifles, and assigned him to the cavalry school at Jefferson 
Barracks, Missouri, and later to Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania. 

In 1857, Averell led a detachment of recruits into the New Mexico Ter- 
ritory to guard frontier settlements against marauding Navajos and Kio- 
was. Initially, the territory’s Spanish character seemed foreign to Averell. 
In particular, the liberated nature of the women caught his attention. He 
thought it odd that they smoked cigarettes and danced with men “before 
proper introductions.” Averell quickly overcame the peculiarities of Span- 
ish women and established a number of friendships and several romances. 
His service in New Mexico ended with a serious leg wound that returned 
him to New York for a long recuperation. 

In 1861, Averell served as a staff officer for Col. Andrew Porter at the 
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Battle of Bull Run, later receiving command of the unruly 3rd Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry. He turned the disruptive troopers into reliable, well-disci- 
plined horse soldiers. In 1862, he led a mounted brigade in action at Wil- 
liamsburg and Malvern Hill during McClellan’s Peninsula campaign. Later 
that year, he commanded a cavalry division, which included Duffié as a 
brigade commander. Averell led this command to victory over his friend, 
Brig. Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, at Kelly’s Ford on March 16, 1863, but was sub- 
sequently relieved of command for a perceived lack of energy during the 
Chancellorsville campaign. 

Later that year, Averell transferred to West Virginia and assumed com- 
mand of an independent cavalry brigade. He thrived in this autonomous 
capacity, leading raids deep into Confederate territory. In November of 
1863, he achieved victory at Droop Mountain in the largest battle ever 
fought in West Virginia, successfully leading a combined arms force of cav- 
alry and infantry and conducted the Salem Raid the following month. In 
the spring of 1864, he led a cavalry raid on the Confederate lead and salt 
mines in Southwest Virginia, but was repulsed at Wythville before doing 
any damage. He next led his division in Hunter’s Lynchburg Campaign, 
becoming his closest advisor at the outset of the raid. When the campaign 
ended, however, both Hunter and Crook scapegoated Averell for the failure 
to capture Lynchburg. Hunter wrote “the stupidity and conceit of that fel- 
low Averell... of whom IJ unfortunately had at the time a very high opin- 
ion, and trusted him when I should not have done so.”*# 

Hunter’s opinion notwithstanding, Averell displayed sound military skills 
throughout the war, and he possessed the ability to develop innovative op- 
erations. However, his inability to subordinate his own ego and ideas to 
his superiors had led to difficulties and sometimes affected his performance 
in the field. His most notable successes, Kelly’s Ford and Droop Moun- 
tain, came while serving as an independent or quasi-independent com- 
mander, while his failures arose when his superiors expected him to coop- 
erate within the framework of a larger command structure. The situation 
on July 19, 1864, placed Averell in a role well suited to his strengths, as 
the senior commander of the Federal troops that Hunter ordered to move 
southward from Martinsburg. 

The genesis of this advance came on July 16, when Hunter learned that 
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Confederate cavalry were in Winchester, “preparing to assail the railroad 
...avenging Hunter’s Raid and gathering of crops.” Hunter’s intelligence 
sources specified that John Imboden’s and Brig. Gen. Thomas Rosser’s 
brigades were there. In truth, only a few hundred mounted infantry from 
John C. Vaughn’s brigade and the horses of his larger dismounted detach- 
ment were actually present. The size of the force mattered little, however, 
for it prompted Hunter to determine “that Averell should attack them as 
soon as he arrived at Martinsburg.” The presence of these Confederates 
induced Hunter to advance his remaining troops upon Winchester, well to 
the rear of Early’s force at Berryville. This movement combined with the 
pressure that Hayes and Duffié applied to Early’s flanks caused the Con- 
federate commander to abandon his position along the Shenandoah River 
at Castleman’s Ferry. Although Hunter had lost his field command, his ac- 
tions nevertheless succeeded in pushing Early farther up the valley.** 

Averell’s command marched from Martinsburg on July 19, numbering 
less than 2,000 men with twelve pieces of artillery. He posted the 14th Penn- 
sylvania and rst and 3rd West Virginia Cavalry regiments in his vanguard. 
By the time he moved forward Vaughn’s entire brigade had been mounted 
and was joined by Mudwall Jackson in guarding the northern approaches 
to Winchester. The Union horse soldiers steadily drove back the scouts from 
Vaughn’s and Jackson’s brigades to Bunker Hill, nine miles south of Mar- 
tinsburg. At Bunker Hill, Mudwall dismounted his brigade and deployed 
the men “in houses, in an old mill race and behind a stone fence.” From 
this shelter, Jackson’s Virginians checked the Federal cavalry. The Union 
horsemen attempted to drive the Virginians from their protected positions, 
but Mudwall’s men stubbornly clung to their turf.°¢ 

With the cavalry stymied, Averell deployed his infantry and artillery. Du- 
val advanced skirmishers and deployed his brigade on both sides of the Pike. 
Capt. George W. Graham and Lt. George P. Kirtland led their batteries for- 
ward and unlimbered. As Kirtland’s rst Ohio Battery moved into position, 
a caisson exploded in the hot summer heat, tossing its six riders into the 
air. The blast killed two instantly and “severely wounded and blackened” 
the other four beyond recognition.*’ In spite of the loss the Ohioans and 
Mountaineers of Battery F, rst West Virginia Light Artillery wheeled their 
pieces into position and fired. The veteran gunners ranged in on the houses, 
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and “the brick and shingles began to fly and so did the rebels.” “It was a 
beautiful sight,” recalled an onlooking Federal infantryman, “for one who 
has no friend, no brother there.” The Virginians quickly abandoned their 
positions, mounted their horses, and retreated southward.** 

Jackson’s brigade reformed on a ridge south of Bunker Hill. Heavy clumps 
of timber sheltered both of his flanks. Averell’s cavalry followed the re- 
treating Virginians, maneuvered around their left flank, and attempted to 
encircle them. Capt. David Poe of the 20th Virginia Cavalry saw the ap- 
proaching bluecoats and warned Maj. John B. Lady, who quickly changed 
front to meet the attack. At the same time, Tennesseans from Vaughn’s bri- 
gade arrived, and the Union troopers fell back. They regrouped and at- 
tacked the Confederates once more as darkness set in, but the Southern- 
ers stood firm.°*? 

Not wanting to overextend his small command, Averell concluded to 
camp for the night at Bunker Hill. Duval’s men stacked arms, gathered 
up firewood, and soon had dinner sizzling over crackling campfires. The 
cavalry remained on the picket line in front of Jackson and did not enjoy 
the luxury of a hot meal. Averell established a vedette line extending from 
Smithfield on Opequon Creek west to North Mountain, covering a large 
front across the Shenandoah Valley.*° 

Averell probably possessed as good an understanding of the overall situ- 
ation in the Shenandoah Valley as anyone else in the Union army, clouded 
though it was. Hunter had informed Averell that Crook was attacking at 
Snickers Gap on July 18, and that Hayes had moved south from Charles- 
town on the same day. The New Yorker had also received several uncon- 
firmed reports from a variety of sources. One inaccurately reported that 
Crook had defeated Early at Snickers Gap, but did not state what the Ohio- 
an’s next move would be. Another report even placed Maj. Gen. Philip H. 
Sheridan, cavalry commander for the Army of the Potomac, in the Loud- 
oun Valley, east of the Blue Ridge, crediting him for the Purcellville Wagon 
Raid. Most importantly and quite accurately, Averell’s active and diligent 
scouts reported the movement of a large force from Early’s army from Ber- 
ryville to Winchester. The latter report raised the specter of Early’s entire 
army, overwhelming Averell’s small force. Nevertheless, the spirited horse- 
man concluded to continue his advance to Winchester. He boldly, perhaps 
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arrogantly, informed Hunter, “Indications are that [the] enemy must at- 
tack me in the morning. ... The probabilities are that I shall attack him.” 
Although he remained unsure of the developments to the east, Averell as- 
sumed that Wright and Crook would vigorously pursue Early in hopes of 
gaining a decisive victory for the Union cause.*! 

In the town of Winchester, word of Averell’s approaching force created 
“grand excitement” in town. Mrs. Hugh Lee, an outspoken secessionist, 
noted of the townspeople, “the timid ones were quite alarmed.” A Captain 
Goodwyn called out his company of home guards and prepared to take 
on the dreaded Yankees. In contrast, optimism grew among Winchester’s 
Unionist minority. “We hope to see the Federals in town tomorrow,” wrote 
a buoyant Julia Chase. 


At Valley District headquarters in Berryville, Early grew alarmed upon hear- 
ing of Averell’s movement from Martinsburg toward Winchester, threat- 
ening the Virginian’s base of operations and line of retreat. Winchester 
served as both storehouse and hospital for the Army of the Valley Dis- 
trict. Returning convalescents assembled there, and Early could not af- 
ford for the town to fall into Union hands. Furthermore, Hayes’s advance 
from Charlestown and Duffié’s appearance at Ashby’s Gap added to Ear- 
ly’s worries, even though both Federals had failed in their assignments. 
Early did not know the exact strength of the Federal forces threatening his 
flanks and rear, but he understood that if Averell, Duffié, or Hayes man- 
aged to slow the Confederate retreat, his army would be dangerously ex- 
posed to the more than 20,000 soldiers under Wright. Because of the mul- 
tiple threats to both his flank and rear, Early ordered a general retreat on 
the night of July 19. 

At 8:00 p.m., Early’s divisions moved out of their camps around Ber- 
ryville and headed toward the Valley Turnpike. A “lovely calm moonlight” 
illuminated the night sky, making the march less difficult than it otherwise 
might have been. As the army passed through Berryville, regimental bands 
deployed on street corners, playing national airs that stirred feelings of 
pride in the hearts of Early’s seasoned veterans. At the same time the mu- 
sic brought back thoughts of those who had fallen at Cool Spring. From 
Berryville the army headed south toward Millwood. Sometime after mid- 
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night Rodes’s division halted at Old Church, a 1790 stone chapel situated 
three miles south of Berryville, at the junction of the Front Royal and Mill- 
wood turnpikes. There, North Carolinians of Cox’s and Grimes’s brigades 
stopped to bury their fallen leaders, Col. William Owens and Lt. Col. W. 
S. Stallings. While the rest of Rodes’s division cooked rations, Chaplain 
George Patterson of the 3rd North Carolina performed a solemn funeral 
ceremony by the dim light of a lantern.** 

Jubal Early assigned Maj. Gen. Stephen D. Ramseur, his least experi- 
enced division commander, the crucial task of covering the army’s with- 
drawal. Early did so in all likelihood because Ramseur’s division had not 
seen any heavy combat since June. John B. Gordon’s command had suf- 
fered severe losses at Monocacy on July 9, losing upwards of six hundred 
men. Rodes’s division had more than five hundred men combined at Cool 
Spring and Fort Stevens. As for Wharton’s Southwest Virginia division, 
perhaps Early would not trust the safety of his army to non—Second Corps 
troops, especially in light of that division’s high desertion rate during the 
recent campaign. So Early instructed Ramseur to take his division and Lt. 
Col. William Nelson’s artillery battalion to Winchester. There they would 
cover the removal of the stores from warehouses and convalescents from 
the hospitals. Early took care to instruct the pugnacious Ramseur to re- 
main on the defensive. That should not have presented any difficulty, as 
Winchester already possessed a strong line of fortifications on the north- 
ern side of town that Ramseur’s division could occupy.** 

Stephen Dodson Ramseur was born in 1837 in Lincolnton, North Car- 
olina, the second of nine children from Jacob and Lucy Ramseur. Friends 
called him Dod or Dodson, and at an early age, he gained a reputation for 
“personal gentleness and reckless daring in dangerous circumstances.” 
Growing up in Lincolnton, he spent much of his time in the countryside 
hunting, fishing, swimming, and riding horses with his friends, including 
future Confederate Maj. Gen. Robert E Hoke.** 

Ramseur’s parents instilled in him a deep devotion to the family’s Presby- 
terian religious beliefs. Lucy Ramseur in particular molded her son’s “men- 
tal and moral foundations.” These teachings remained with him through- 
out his life, as Ramseur’s letters reflected his strong faith and a fervent 
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desire to do God’s will. While he was at West Point, a fellow cadet identi- 
fied Ramseur as the “one professing Christian in the class.”*” 

Ramseur’s parents provided him with a solid education at Pleasant Re- 
treat Academy, and by the time he was fifteen he had decided to attend 
West Point. However, his grades proved inadequate to gain admission in 
1853. Instead he attended Davidson College, a small Presbyterian school in 
North Carolina. There he came under the tutelage of West Pointer Daniel 
Harvey Hill, who guided Ramseur’s efforts to obtain entrance to the U.S. 
Military Academy. Hill’s influence helped Ramseur gain a long-sought ap- 
pointment to West Point in 185 5.*8 

Ramseur found the program at West Point more difficult than he had an- 
ticipated. There he gained a dislike for Northerners, who, in his opinion, 
were instinctively deceitful and cold-hearted. He especially abhorred aboli- 
tionists, as slavery was “the very source of our [Southerners] existence, the 
greatest blessing both for master and slave.” Politically, Ramseur referred 
to Republicans as “hell-hounds,” and considered disunion an eventuality. 
He hoped for peace but believed that secession must come “at whatever 
cost.” During the “Bleeding Kansas” struggles, Ramseur declared, “I am 
a Secessionist out and out in favor of drawing the dividing line from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific.”*? 

Ramseur graduated from West Point in June of 1860, ranked fourteenth 
out of forty-one classmates. He received a commission as a brevet second 
lieutenant in the Third U.S. Artillery and an assignment to the Army’s ar- 
tillery school at Fortress Monroe, Virginia. When secession came, he re- 
signed his commission and eventually became captain of the Ellis Light Ar- 
tillery of Raleigh, again with the assistance of D. H. Hill.°° 

Through rigorous training and discipline, Ramseur molded his unit into 
one of the best-drilled batteries in the Confederate army. He was soon pro- 
moted to colonel and given command of the 49th North Carolina Infan- 
try. The men of the regiment disappointed him, and Ramseur worried that 
a poor showing on their part might damage his military reputation. He 
went so far as to plan a public denunciation of the regiment, if the men 
failed in battle. Quite to the contrary, the regiment charged bravely, albeit 
forlornly, in its first battle at Malvern Hill on July 1, 1862. He went down 
with a badly wounded right arm but remained with his men until the bat- 
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tle had ended. His lengthy convalescence lasted until 1863, but his bravery 
at Malvern Hill had earned him a general’s star and command of a North 
Carolina brigade in Stonewall Jackson’s Corps.*! 

While recovering from his wound, Ramseur became engaged to his at- 
tractive cousin, Ellen “Nellie” Richmond, whom he married in October 
1863. She became the focal point of his life. Ramseur wrote her, “Every day 
I love you more fondly and more devotedly.” However, in January 1863, 
duty called and he rejoined the Army of Northern Virginia. His new bri- 
gade belonged to D. H. Hill’s division, but Ramseur’s mentor had trans- 
ferred out of Lee’s army, so that Rodes now led the division.*? 

As a brigadier general, Ramseur earned renown as a hard-hitting combat 
officer, a reputation often accompanied by lengthy casualty lists. At Chan- 
cellorsville, Ramseur beat back a Federal advance on May 1, 1863, and 
led his brigade in a successful but bloody attack that uprooted the Feder- 
als from their works near Fairview on May 3. When the combat at Chan- 
cellorsville subsided, the aggressive Tarheel’s brigade lost 788 out of 1,509 
men. His accomplishments at Chancellorsville had attracted much favor- 
able attention; Gen. Robert E. Lee wrote of Ramseur’s command, “I con- 
sider its brigade and regimental commanders as among the best of their 
respective grades in the army.”*? 

At Gettysburg, Ramseur launched a well-conceived assault on the Union 
line on July 1, losing less than two hundred men while capturing nearly 
nine hundred Federals. In the spring campaign of 1864, Ramseur repeat- 
edly proved his worth, plugging gaps in broken Confederate battle lines 
in the Wilderness and at Spotsylvania. There he helped save the Army of 
Northern Virginia from destruction at the Mule Shoe on May 12. Heavy 
attrition in Lee’s army during this campaign elevated Ramseur to the com- 
mand of Jubal Early’s division in late May. 

His first action in that capacity came on May 30, 1864, at Bethesda 
Church. Ramseur advanced his troops to capture what he had supposed to 
be an isolated Union gun. Without adequately reconnoitering the ground, 
Ramseur attacked rashly, and concealed Union defenders virtually annihi- 
lated the sole Virginia brigade of his division. A Virginian bluntly described 
the action as “A murder for ambition’s sake.” Another thought Ramseur 
should have been shot for his role in the disaster. Ramseur had failed to 
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grasp the increased responsibilities of divisional command, although the 
defeat at Bethesda Church apparently did little to convince the combative 
Tarheel that a bit more prudence was advisable in his new position. Now 
on July 20, 1864, at Winchester, Ramseur found himself as an indepen- 
dent commander, whose judgment would be critical to Confederate for- 
tunes in the Shenandoah Valley.** 

Serving under the twenty-seven-year-old division commander were three 
equally youthful brigadiers. Brig. Gen. Robert D. Johnston, who like Ramseur 
was a twenty-seven-year-old officer from Lincolnton, North Carolina, was 
the most experienced of the three. Another Tarheel, twenty-eight-year-old 
Brig. Gen. William G. Lewis of Rocky Mount, commanded Hoke’s old bri- 
gade. Shenandoah Valley native, Brig. Gen. Robert Lilley, also twenty-eight 
years old, led the remnants of the Virginia brigade that had suffered inor- 
dinately at Bethesda Church. The rapidly unfolding events in the Shenan- 
doah Valley would soon bring these young officers to the forefront, for 
better or worse. 


7. A Miracle of Execution 


The Battle of Rutherford’s Farm 


JULY 20, 1864 


s the eastern sky grew orange hailing in another hot, humid day 

in the Shenandoah Valley, Stephen D. Ramseur’s tired veterans 

trudged into Winchester on the morning of July 20, 1864. They 
filed through town and stopped two miles north of it where they lay down 
in an orchard and fell fast asleep, exhausted by their night march from Ber- 
ryville. Gen. Jubal Early had assigned Ramseur the job of covering Win- 
chester against William Averell’s small force to the north. Old Jube in- 
structed the aggressive Carolinian to maintain a defensive posture. In the 
meantime, the rest of Early’s army shifted to the Valley Pike near Middle- 
town; ambulances transported convalescing soldiers from the hospitals in 
Winchester to Mount Jackson, forty-three miles to the south. Teamsters 
loaded Confederate military stores into their wagons and carried them be- 
yond Federal reach farther up the valley.! 

Two miles north of Ramseur’s encampment, John C. Vaughn regrouped 
his own and Mudwall Jackson’s cavalry brigades at Carter’s Farm. The 
forty-year-old Vaughn had served as a captain in the 5th Tennessee Infan- 
try during the Mexican War and became a successful entrepreneur after- 
ward. While visiting Charleston, South Carolina, he witnessed the Con- 
federate bombardment of Fort Sumter, and hurried home to the Volunteer 
State, where he promptly received a commission, as colonel of the 3rd Ten- 
nessee Infantry.” 

Vaughn led his regiment at First Manassas and in the fall of 1862 re- 
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ceived a brigadier general’s commission to lead a brigade of Tennessee in- 
fantry. This command endured the humiliation of being on the losing side 
of Grant’s successful Vicksburg Campaign. Even after prisoner exchanges, 
Vaughn’s brigade virtually ceased to exist because many men simply went 
home to Unionist East Tennessee. Only by mounting the remnants of two 
infantry brigades and adding several cavalry units was Vaughn able to field 
a respectable command at the outset of the 1864 campaign. 

On April 29, 1864, Lt. Col. Archer Anderson inspected Vaughn’s com- 
mand and found it “in deplorable condition.” Anderson reported, “Gen- 
eral V. has no idea of discipline,” and likened his brigade to “a band of 
marauders.”? In late May, the larger portion of Vaughn’s brigade was dis- 
mounted and sent to the Shenandoah Valley where it served bravely un- 
der Brig. Gen. William E. “Grumble” Jones at the battle of Piedmont on 
June 5, suffering heavy losses. They then participated in the Lynchburg and 
Maryland Campaigns as infantry under Breckinridge’s command. Upon re- 
turning to Virginia, Vaughn and his Tennesseans marched directly to Win- 
chester on July 17, where their horses had finally arrived, escorted by a few 
hundred mounted comrades. 

On the morning of July 20, Vaughn reported to Ramseur, who instructed 
the Tennessean to advance and develop the strength of Averell’s force. 
Vaughn sent two small detachments from his and Mudwall Jackson’s bri- 
gades toward Bunker Hill, leaving most of his troopers in camp just south 
of Stephenson’s Depot. The scouting parties made contact with the Union 
cavalry at 7:00 a.m. These detachments remained in Averell’s front through- 
out the day, skirmishing with the Federal cavalry and sending back reports 
of Averell’s progress. According to Ramseur, Vaughn delivered several re- 
ports during the day, stating “that the enemy was in small force.” How- 
ever, a cavalry officer from Jackson’s scouting detachment strongly dis- 
puted Ramseur’s assertion.* 

Regardless of the report, Ramseur outnumbered Averell and should have 
had no trouble dealing with the Federals. If Ramseur remained true to Ear- 
ly’s orders, fighting on the defensive would have only magnified the Tar- 
heel’s numerical advantage over Averell. Ramseur had at least 2,000 in- 
fantry, 1,300 mounted troopers, and two four-gun batteries, to confront 
Averell’s 1,3 50 foot soldiers, 1,000 cavalry, and two six-gun batteries.* 
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In the Union bivouac at Bunker Hill, Averell’s scouts returned from a 
night of prowling about Winchester. These scouts often deceived Confed- 
erates, slipping into their camps, sitting around campfires with the South- 
erners, and gleaning much useful information. The loose discipline in Jack- 
son’s and Vaughn’s brigades only made it easier for Averell’s scouts to slip in 
and out of the camps undetected. From them, Averell learned of Ramseur’s 
arrival at Winchester and the disposition of his forces.° 

Averell’s small command departed Bunker Hill around 9:00 a.m. Seven 
companies of Lt. Col. John W. Shaw’s 34th Ohio Mounted Infantry ar- 
rived from Martinsburg just in time to join Col. Isaac Duval’s brigade. The 
Ohioans were probably in a sour mood having turned in their horses and 
marching on foot for the first time that year. Averell deployed a regiment 
of infantry in line of battle on each side of the road with a heavy cloud of 
cavalry skirmishers screening the front. The 9th West Virginia marched 
west of the road with the 91st Ohio to the east. The artillery moved in the 
center on the Pike. Cavalry covered both flanks, the 3rd West Virginia on 
the right and rst West Virginia the left. Duval’s two remaining infantry reg- 
iments marched in column behind the horse soldiers guarding the flanks, 
the 14th West Virginia on the right with the 3 4th Ohio to the left. 

Moving in this compact, maneuverable formation, the Union force trav- 
eled over the open ground toward Stephenson’s Depot. Averell dispatched 
two hundred troopers from the 14th Pennsylvania Cavalry to west on the 
Gerrardstown Road, to cover his right flank. The balance of the 14th Penn- 
sylvania rode off toward Berryville in search of Early’s army, supposedly 
closely pressed by Wright’s command. Unsure of the location of Early’s 
main army, Averell advanced “with great caution” lest the cagey Virgin- 
ian overwhelm the small Union force. As the morning wore on, the tem- 
perature rose sharply, the heat taking a toll on the marching infantry as it 
struggled to keep up with the horsemen. Surprisingly, the Union cavalry 
encountered only light resistance from Vaughn and Jackson’s scouts, and it 
was “well up in the day” before the Confederates made a stand four miles 
north of Winchester.” 

As Averell’s small force marched up the Valley Pike, Lt. Col. Benjamin 
Coates of the 91st Ohio found himself in familiar territory. His parents 
were Quakers from the Winchester area’s Hopewell Meeting who moved 
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to Ohio four years before Benjamin’s birth. Many relatives still resided in 
the area, and Coates took the opportunity to visit with his kinsman Jo- 
seph Branson, whose home had been damaged by Union artillery during 
the skirmish with the Confederate cavalry. Branson informed Coates that 
his uncles were well, but the visit ended quickly as the Federal column con- 
tinued toward Winchester.® 

Around 11:00 a.m., Averell’s force arrived at Stephenson’s Depot where 
the infantry halted and ate lunch, the last meal for many. During the break, 
the 2nd West Virginia Cavalry, three hundred troopers strong, arrived from 
Martinsburg and formed his reserve. The rst and 3rd West Virginia Cav- 
alry pressed up the Pike, shoving the Confederate scouting detachments 
back to a slight eminence to the south. 

From the high ground, Vaughn’s scouts saw that Averell possessed “a 
large force of all arms.” The commanders of both detachments “sent that 
information ... by couriers back to Ramseur at once.” In a letter written 
on August 1, 1864, Ramseur claimed that Vaughn only notified him of a 
small force, describing it as “one regiment infantry, one regiment cavalry, 
and a 4-gun battery.” Nineteen days later, Ramseur changed his version 
of Vaughn’s report, this time stating that Vaughn had reported the pres- 
ence of four cavalry regiments. While Ramseur’s claims varied, his fellow 
North Carolinian Brig. Gen. William G. Lewis admitted that the “cavalry 
scouts reported a division of Yankee cavalry,” a more significant force than 


Ramseur acknowledged. Regardless of the conflicting reports, the fact of 
the matter was that Ramseur outnumbered Averell by a significant margin 
and appears to have received better reports of Federal strength than what 
he acknowledged in his postbattle accounts.’ 

Vaughn dismounted his brigades and formed his troops for action along 
the edge of a wooded lot located on rising ground, looking toward Ruther- 
ford’s Farm. Vaughn’s Tennesseans manned the line on the west side of the 
Pike, while Jackson’s Virginians held the woods on the east side. Vaughn 
had previously requested artillery support from Ramseur, which now ar- 
rived in the form of Capt. John Milledge’s Georgia Regular Battery of four 
guns. The gunners unlimbered their pieces east of the Pike, near a small 
pond in front of Jackson’s Virginians. As the Union horse soldiers pushed 
Vaughn’s skirmishers toward Rutherford’s Farm, Milledge’s Georgia bat- 
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tery unleashed a lethal barrage into the West Virginians. The Georgians’ 
first shot ripped through the head and neck of a horse and disemboweled 
its rider. The accurate firing of the Georgia gunners destroyed a Federal 
caisson and disabled a Parrott gun. The sudden burst of artillery caught 
the Federals off guard, as this was the first time in two days that the South- 
erners had utilized artillery to contest the Union advance."" 

Just before Milledge fired, Colonel Duval’s infantry had advanced to 
Carter’s Farm, all four regiments deploying into a combat formation. The 
14th West Virginia transformed its marching column into a battle line on 
the right flank of the 9th West Virginia west of the Pike. The 3 4th Ohio 
did likewise on the east side to the left of the 91st Ohio. When Milledge 
opened fire, Duval’s bluecoats halted behind the crest of a gentle slope, 
where they rested on the ground. While the terrain hid the Union infantry 
from Confederate view, shells from both sides flew over the prone Union 
battle line. The bluecoats instinctively pressed ever closer to the ground. 
They hugged the earth so tightly that one Union solider quipped, “We made 
little dents in the earth.”"! 

Milledge’s presence prompted Averell to bring his artillery into action, 
much to the Georgian’s dismay. The Federal cavalry shifted to the right and 
left, creating space for the batteries. The Ohio and West Virginia gunners 
rambled to the front and quickly deployed their guns with “a few rapid evo- 
lutions,” escalating the combat. The caissons and noncombatants scram- 
bled down the Pike in “hot-haste” to the safety of the rear. On the front 
line, Union gunners ranged their pieces and a single gun fired, but within a 
minute, the two batteries were firing with such rapidity that the discharges 
created a continuous roar.” 

In the woods behind Milledge’s battery, Sgt. Stephen Franks of the 2oth 
Virginia Cavalry had just dozed off to sleep, using the root of a large tree 
for his pillow. The first shell fired by the Union guns slammed into the 
trunk of the tree. The impact jarred him from his sleep, and he sprang to 
his feet, turned to his comrades and yelled, “Mother, what did you do that 
for,” thinking he had been the victim of a soldier’s prank. Before he fin- 
ished speaking, a second shell struck the tree, and Franks realized what 
had happened. The shells then sailed in furiously, ripping limbs from the 
trees, which crashed into the Virginians, who retreated in “disorder.” The 
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deadly barrage wreaked havoc upon Milledge’s battery. The “hideous and 
piteous cry” of a horse shot through both hips by a cannonball seared it- 
self into the memory of those who heard it. Although Milledge lost a large 
number of his horses, his Georgians saved their guns from capture “with 
much difficulty” and no help from Jackson’s men.¥ 


Around 2:00 p.m., Vaughn dispatched a staff officer to Ramseur with an- 
other situation report. This time, Vaughn proposed that they ambush Aver- 
ell with Ramseur’s division. The Tennessean proposed that Ramseur ad- 
vance his division and conceal it behind the woods, while Vaughn’s cavalry 
slowly fell back and lured the Federals into the trap. Ramseur claimed that 
he rejected Vaughn’s proposal, but the reliable Maj. Jed Hotchkiss of Ear- 
ly’s staff stated otherwise: “Vaughn . . . reported a small force of the en- 
emy in front and induced Gen. Ramseur to go out to capture it.” While 
Ramseur insisted that Vaughn reported only a small force, the evidence 
from those present on the scene, including General Lewis and an officer 
from Jackson’s cavalry brigade, indicated that just the opposite had oc- 
curred. “Some couriers came in with reports of a very large force of the 
enemy approaching,” reported the historian of the 6th North Carolina, 
which led Ramseur’s column. He added, “Ramseur did not seem to think 
that it was a large force.” 

Ramseur would have done well to remain in the defensive fortifications 
north of Winchester, for the Southerners had time on their side. The re- 
moval of the stores and wounded from Winchester was almost complete by 
Ramseur’s own admission. Had he only waited for the completion of that 
task, he could have conducted a leisurely retreat to Newtown, for Averell 
was preoccupied with the location of Early’s main force. With only 2,350 
troops, Averell was concerned about the location of Early’s main force. 
The occupation of Winchester could wait until the New Yorker was cer- 
tain that Wright and Crook were within supporting distance. Given Aver- 
ell’s history of excessive cautiousness, he would have posed little threat to 
Ramseur if his force had remained in the Winchester defenses. 

At approximately 3:00 p.m., Ramseur marched his three brigades down 
the Martinsburg Turnpike toward Rutherford’s woods. Lewis’s North Car- 
olinians formed the vanguard followed by Robert Johnston’s Tarheels with 
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Robert Lilley’s Virginians bringing up the rear. Ramseur initiated this ad- 
vance “contrary to his orders,” a “mistake” in the eyes of Jubal Early. 
Ramseur attempted to deny that he had succumbed to Vaughn’s proposi- 
tion, claiming, “I heard musketry near me and immediately got my com- 
mand under arms and moved to the front.” The fighting at Rutherford’s 
Farm had been static since noon and did not escalate until Ramseur’s di- 
vision arrived on the battlefield. There was no marked increase in activity 
drawing Ramseur northward, rather the lure of battlefield victory tugged 
at the impetuous Tarheel’s heartstrings, leading him into a battle that he 
was ordered to avoid." 

While Ramseur’s men marched toward the battlefield, the Union cav- 
alry tried to dislodge Vaughn’s troopers, but “the usual demonstrations” 
failed to force the Rebels from the skirt of woods. For a while, combat ac- 
tivity stopped; one Federal described it as “a cessation of hostilities.” Dur- 
ing this pause, Averell rode to the front and halted at Carter’s Farm on 
the west side of the Valley Pike. He climbed to the roof of Carter’s barn 
and scanned the Confederate position. All he saw were Confederate skir- 
mishers, posted behind a knocked down rail fence on a slight elevation, 
which limited his view of the woods southward toward the Rutherford 
house. Could Averell have peered through those woods, he would have 
seen Ramseur’s approaching division. Had the New Yorker seen that, his 
cautious nature might have prevailed, ending any thoughts of attacking. 
However, that is not what he saw, and he climbed down from the barn 
and walked over to Colonel Duval. Averell told the Mountaineer to move 
forward as he saw no reason why they could not advance. Duval added, 
“T see no reason why we may not take supper in Winchester.” Apparently, 
neither man suspected that an infantry division from the Army of North- 
ern Virginia waited just beyond their view.'* 

Col. Isaac Harding Duval was born the son of a glassmaker and textile 
manufacturer in Wellsburg, Virginia, on September 1, 1824. The adven- 
turesome lad grew up in the Virginia Panhandle between Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania, frolicking along the banks of the Ohio River. Its churning waters 
and the shrill whistles of the paddle wheelers beckoned the young Virgin- 
ian westward. When only thirteen years old, Harding boarded a steam- 
boat and headed west to spend his next fourteen years as a frontiersman 
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in the untamed West. He often served as a scout and in that role, partici- 
pated in John C. Frémont’s explorations along the Oregon Trail and into 
California. He also worked as an agent for his father’s Indian blanket fac- 
tory. In 1851, Duval sailed to Cuba and took part in an attempt to lib- 
erate the island from Spain. When the insurrection failed, Duval fell into 
Spanish hands, narrowly escaping execution. His wanderlust apparently 
satisfied, he returned to Wellsburg and established himself in the mercan- 
tile business.'” 

When the Civil War broke out, Duval left his business and enlisted in 
the rst West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, becoming that regiment’s major 
when it reorganized for a three-year tour of duty. On March 23, 1862, at 
the Battle of Kernstown, Duval ascended to regimental command when 
Col. Joseph Thoburn went down with a serious wound, having his horse 
shot out from under him before the battle’s end. Afterward, one Moun- 
taineer reported, “The cool courage and soldierly bearing of this officer 
... are the theme of universal commendation.” He saw action again at 
Port Republic on June 9, 1862, and three months later received a promo- 
tion to colonel of the 9th West Virginia Infantry. Duval led his new unit at 
Cloyd’s Mountain where it delivered the decisive attack against the Con- 
federate right flank, a service noted by George Crook. Having only recently 
taken charge of the brigade, the pending battle on Carter’s and Ruther- 
ford’s farms would be Duval’s first trial as a brigadier.'® 

Duval scanned the ground over which his brigade would attack. The Con- 
federate skirmish line lay six hundred yards away from his post at Carter’s 
Farm. The Rutherford house rested another two hundred yards distant on 
the west side of the road. A sturdy picket fence enclosed the house, gar- 
den, and a small orchard. West of the enclosure, however, the ground was 
mostly open and level. Two hundred yards up the road from the house, an 
open woodlot on the southern edge of Rutherford’s Farm stretched across 
both sides of the Pike. Unbeknownst to the Federals, Ramseur’s entire di- 
vision was just then uncoiling its battle line behind those trees. Ironically, 
the woods and the battlefield topography also concealed Duval’s prone bri- 
gade from Confederate view. On the east side of the Pike, the rolling ground 
was open and free of obstacles, a railroad bed running parallel to the Pike 
one-quarter mile distant being the dominant feature in that area.!” 
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In the fields of Carter’s Farm, Duval rode out in front of his brigade 
and shouted, “Fix bayonets,” the command echoing down the battle line 
as regimental and company officers repeated the call. Then, the metallic 
clank of 1,300 men affixing bayonets to their rifles in unison rattled along 
the line. When the men reshouldered their rifles, Duval yelled, “Charge, 
double quick!” A bugle sounded the charge and the Union brigade moved 
out toward Rutherford’s Farm. Col. Daniel Johnson’s 14th West Virginia 
held Duval’s right, two hundred yards west of the Pike, with the 3rd West 
Virginia Cavalry covering the flank. Maj. Benjamin M. Skinner’s 9th West 
Virginia covered the ground between Johnson’s left flank and the road. Lt. 
Col. Benjamin F. Coates’s 91st Ohio occupied the Pike and the ground im- 
mediately east of it. Lt. Col. John W. Shaw’s 34th Ohio anchored Duval’s 
left flank, screened by the rst West Virginia Cavalry.*° 

As Averell made his final preparations to advance, Ramseur’s division 
arrived on the battlefield, and the Tarheel deployed his command “without 
taking proper precautions.” Vaughn warned Ramseur “that the Yankees 
were only a little ways down the pike,” but the Tarheel general doubted 
the Tennessean. According to General Lewis, Ramseur failed to conduct a 
sufficient reconnaissance of the ground before posting his troops. His skir- 
mishers deployed so close to the battle line that they were unable to pro- 
vide sufficient warning when Duval’s brigade appeared from behind the 
rise. Ramseur placed his troops in the open woodlot on the southern edge 
of Rutherford’s Farm, as quickly as they arrived on the field. Some Confed- 
erates maintained that they were still in marching column when the battle 
began and unable to form a battle line. While that may have been true in 
some cases, most of Ramseur’s infantry filed into position already within 
range of Duval’s riflemen.*! 

An anomaly of the battlefield’s topography also hindered Ramseur’s 
deployment. The wood line and the slight ridge it rested upon formed an 
acute angle to the road on its west side. Instead of Ramseur’s left flank be- 
ing refused slightly to the rear, this topographically imposed angle jutted 
Ramseur’s left flank forward, dangerously inviting a flank attack. While 
the woods shielded the Confederates from Union eyes and bullets, this an- 
gle exposed Ramseur’s left flank to attacking Union troops. The course of 
the Valley Turnpike further exacerbated the exposure of Ramseur’s left 
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flank, as just in front of his position, the road angled slightly to the north- 
west. As the Union troops advancing against Ramseur would guide their 
movement on the road beyond the bend, this slight angle naturally placed 
them in an excellent position to assail the Confederate left. Averell could 
not have planned it any better if he had tried.” 

Ramseur deployed his brigades as they arrived at the southern fringe 
of Rutherford’s woods. As the infantry arrived on the battlefield, Vaughn 
shifted some of his cavalry off to the left, but placed most of it in reserve 
on the Pike. Jackson moved his men well to the right. Both mounted com- 
mands made demonstrations against the West Virginia cavalry that cov- 
ered Averell’s flanks. Ramseur posted Lewis’s brigade on the west side of 
the Pike. Lt. Col. Samuel Tate’s 6th North Carolina formed the vanguard 
and immediately shook out a battle line and advanced to the wood line op- 
posite the Rutherford house. As the regiment deployed, Duval’s West Vir- 
ginians appeared in the distance, rising up from behind the high ground 
separating Rutherford’s and Carter’s farms. To the left of the Sixth, Maj. 
W. F. Phohl’s 21st North Carolina formed its battle line. The 54th North 
Carolina and Maj. James A. Craige’s 57th North Carolina regiments soon 
followed suit and extended the line westward as each unit arrived on the 
field. Capt. John Beard of the 57th North Carolina led the brigade sharp- 
shooters, who covered the front and screened the left flank with elements 
of Vaughn’s brigade. Ramseur hurried Capt. Thomas J. Kirkpatrick’s Am- 
herst (Virginia) Battery to the front, unlimbering the guns immediately east 
of the road in front of the woods. 

The first contact between the belligerents occurred west of the Mar- 
tinsburg Pike. Lewis’s Tarheels opened fire on the 9th and 14th West Vir- 
ginia. The 9th absorbed the brunt of the fusillade as the Mountaineers en- 
countered the picket fence surrounding the Rutherford house. The fence 
served as an abatis, disrupting their advance and exposing them to the ac- 
curate fire of the Carolinians. “All of a sudden,” related one Mountain- 
eer, “the enemy arose in two long lines of battle from behind the timber, 
tall grass, and weeds and poured into our ranks a most galling and deadly 
fire.” Under this fire from the 6th and 21st North Carolina, the 9th made 
little headway. It took all the strength it could muster just to hold its posi- 
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tion. In this effort, the house and fence provided the West Virginians some 
shelter against the withering Confederate musketry.”4 

On Duval’s right flank, Col. Daniel Johnson’s 14th West Virginia In- 
fantry advanced two hundred yards west of the road. Just before John- 
son’s regiment reached the Confederate skirmish line, Lewis’s brigade com- 
pleted its deployment and opened fire all along the brigade front. “That 
fire,” recalled Jesse Sturm of the 14th West Virginia, “looked more like 
pictures you have seen of battle lines firing than anything I ever saw before 
or since.” Nevertheless, Colonel Johnson ordered a charge, and the 14th 
responded with a yell, capturing a number of Confederate skirmishers, 
who were trapped between the opposing battle lines. One Tarheel killed 
Capt. Andrew Mathers of the 14th West Virginia then attempted to sur- 
render, but the infuriated Mountaineers “shot the rebel to pieces.” Then 
the U.S. troops surged toward the Confederate left flank, which, due to 
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the relative angles of the opposing battle lines, presented a ripe target for 
the West Virginians.” 

On the Federal right flank, Col. W. S. Witcher’s 3rd West Virginia Cav- 
alry made no progress against Vaughn’s horsemen and Captain Beard’s 
sharpshooters. The Carolinians and Tennesseans twice repulsed the West 
Virginia horse soldiers, and Witcher informed Averell that the right flank 
was “imminently threatened.” The Union commander promptly ordered 
the 2nd West Virginia Cavalry “to assist the Third in its attack, leaving not 
a man in reserve or any support to my batteries.”*° 

Ramseur observed that Lewis appeared to be holding the West Virgin- 
ians west of the Pike in check. Looking to the east, he saw the 3 4th and 
gist Ohio approaching the woods unopposed except for the artillery and 
cavalry skirmishers. As the Ohioans approached, Johnston’s brigade slid 
into position on the east side of the Pike, hurried along by Ramseur. John- 
ston’s brigade quickly shook out its battle line, with the 12th and 23rd 
North Carolina regiments nearest the road. The 5th and 20th North Caro- 
lina extended the line to the east, and Jackson’s cavalry anchored the Con- 
federate right flank. Lilley’s Virginia brigade arrived last and remained in 
reserve on the south side of the woods, west of the Pike. 

No sooner had Johnston’s Tarheels reached their assigned position than 
Duval’s Ohioans appeared in their front. Although the 9th West Virginia 
had been under fire for several minutes, Lieutenant Colonel Coates’s 91st 
Ohio had thus far advanced against light opposition, with its right flank, 
Company A, marching on the Pike. The 91st Ohio charged directly toward 
Kirkpatrick’s Battery and the 12th North Carolina of Johnston’s brigade. 
When the Tarheels saw the Buckeyes rise up over a crest in the field, the 
Southerners stood up from behind their sheltering trees, logs, and rocks, 
delivering a staggering volley into the Northerners. Canister fired from 
Kirkpatrick’s guns bounced off the macadamized pike and wreaked havoc 
in the blue ranks. Under this fire, the 91st Ohio crowded toward the Pike, 
pushing Company A into the open ground west of the road, leaving Com- 
panies F and H jumbled on the Pike. Those men on the road suffered in- 
ordinately from musketry of the Tarheels on both sides of the road. “I’ve 
been told that right where we were,” recalled Brady Steece, “was the hot- 
test five minutes of the war.” His company, H, lost eleven men killed and 
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twenty wounded out of forty-two men who went into the battle. Some- 
how, Coates kept the 91st Ohio on line, in spite of the heavy fire that made 
“big puffs in the dust of the road like the big drops that begin a summer 
shower.”?” 

On the left of Coates’s regiment, the 34th Ohio came under a blistering 
fire from the 23rd North Carolina in front, while another Tarheel regiment 
laced the Ohioans’ left flank. The intense Confederate rifle fire stunned the 
Buckeyes, who halted their advance and began to yield. To the left of the 
34th Ohio a squadron of the rst West Virginia Cavalry attempted to turn 
Ramseur’s right flank. Instead of turning his right flank the Mountaineers 
crashed directly into the right wing of Johnston’s brigade, which actually 
overlapped the left flank of the advancing Union battle line. The Tarheels 
held their fire until the Mountaineers had charged to within two hundred 
feet of the woods. Then the 5th and 20th North Carolina raked the West 
Virginians with a blistering rifle fire. At the same time, a detachment of 
Mudwall Jackson’s cavalry slammed into the rst West Virginia, routing it 
and threatening the left flank of Shaw’s struggling 3 4th Ohio. Stunned by 
the Confederate firepower, the Federal cavalry retreated “pell-mell, hurry- 
scurry, for dear life.”7* 

Several minutes into the attack, Averell’s left wing appeared to be on the 
verge of collapse, and Ramseur knew it. He was about to order Johnston 
to counterattack the struggling Ohioans, but Averell’s dispositions bore 
fruit before the Tarheel acted. On Averell’s extreme right, Colonel Witcher’s 
3rd West Virginia Cavalry and the 2nd West Virginia charged and drove 
back the mounted Tennesseans of Vaughn’s brigade and closed in on the 
sharpshooters covering Ramseur’s flank. Captain Beard saw the Union 
horse soldiers making for the rear and hastily withdrew his sharpshooters 
back to the main battle line. At the same time, the detachment from the 
14th Pennsylvania advanced from Gerrardstown on the Welltown Road, 
a course that aimed for the rear of Ramseur’s position.”” 

In the center of Duval’s line, the 91st Ohio not only held its ground un- 
der the intense musketry but also helped to seal the breach on the Federal 
left flank. Lieutenant Colonel Coates quickly responded to the retreat of 
the rst West Virginia and 3 4th Ohio, wheeling the two left flank compa- 
nies of the 91st Ohio to face the shattered left. The Buckeyes poured an 
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FIGURE 7. Rutherford Farm battlefield—Ground where 14th West Virginia 
charged Ramseur. Photo by author. 


enfilading fire into Jackson’s Virginians, who fled “in the greatest confu- 
sion.” Lieutenant Colonel Shaw quickly rallied the 3 4th Ohio and rejoined 
the advance, moving with the 91st Ohio to within seventy-five yards of the 
Confederate battle line. Stymied by the intense musketry of Johnston’s Tar- 
heels, Coates ordered the men to lie down, and the Buckeyes hit the dirt 
as the Confederate bullets sailed over their heads.*° 

To the immediate right of the Martinsburg Pike, heavy rifle fire from 
Lewis’s North Carolinians kept the 9th West Virginia pinned down be- 
hind the picket fence enclosing the Rutherford yard. Nevertheless, Skin- 
ner’s West Virginians held on and fought back furiously. A Union bullet 
severely wounded General Lewis, but he remained on the field for the du- 
ration of the battle. Although Lewis was holding the 9th West Virginia at 
bay, Colonel Johnson’s 14th West Virginia surged through the open ground 
west of the house toward the exposed left flank of Lewis’s brigade. The 
Mountaineers “rushed forward to the Rebel line, withholding our fire but 
yelling like demons.” The 57th North Carolina stood firm at first but fell 
into confusion when some of Vaughn’s cavalry retreated through the Tar- 
heel ranks. Johnson’s West Virginians fired a point-blank volley into the 
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Tarheels “when not two rods away,” shattering the 57th North Carolina 
and wounding Major Craige. The Carolinians abandoned all thoughts of 
holding the line and hastily retreated toward Winchester. Their withdrawal 
uncovered the left flank of the 54th North Carolina, which joined in the 
headlong retreat. The 14th West Virginia chased both Tarheel regiments 
into Rutherford’s woods and through the ranks of Lilley’s Virginians. As 
Carolinians retreated past Lilley’s brigade, a Virginian asked what was the 
matter, and one Tarheel replied, “Why, they took us in e’end wise.”*! 

On Johnston’s front, Ramseur learned of the break on the left just as 
Johnston was about to order a counterattack. The division commander 
never understood the inherent weakness of his left flank and the fact that 
both Union infantry and cavalry assaulted it with a fury seldom displayed 
by the Yankees that Ramseur was accustomed to fighting. When the attack 
struck the Tarheels’ flank they reacted as any troops would have under sim- 
ilar conditions. Had Lewis’s men remained in their position, it would have 
only resulted in the capture of the entire brigade. Nevertheless, Ramseur 
claimed that the men had merely fallen into an “unaccountable panic.” 
“Certain am I,” claimed Ramseur, “that there was no occasion for any run- 
ning.” Given the proud history of the Army of Northern Virginia, Ramseur 
was somewhat justified for his false impression, but the Federals had sim- 
ply flanked Lewis’s brigade, forcing it to retreat.” 

While the battle raged, Ramseur gave little thought to why the Carolin- 
ians retreated. Instead, the combative North Carolinian worked feverishly 
to repair the damage. He went to Lilley and ordered him into the battle, 
but his Virginians were already moving toward the broken left flank. As 
Ramseur rode back toward the firing line, he stopped at Kirkpatrick’s Bat- 
tery just as the gunners were preparing to launch another round into the 
gtst Ohio on the Pike. Before they could fire, Ramseur ordered two guns 
to the west side of the Pike to help seal the break on the left. The gunners 
believed that Ramseur erred greatly in doing so. “I... am fully convinced,” 
complained Henry R. Berkeley, “if General Ramseur had not interfered 
with us, we would never have lost .. . the battle. We could have fired at 
least a dozen rounds of canister into the crowded ranks of the Yanks while 
we were limbering up.” As it was, the withdrawal of the artillery greatly 
eased the pressure on the Federal center.* 
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The success of the r4th West Virginia in shattering the 54th and 57th 
North Carolina eliminated some pressure from the 9th West Virginia. The 
14th West Virginia entered Rutherford’s woods and swept passed the left 
flank of the 21st North Carolina, causing that regiment to crumble and 
join the retreat. Colonel Johnson pushed the 14th West Virginia into the 
woods after the fleeing Tarheels, instead of turning to the left and roll- 
ing up the Confederate battle line. As a result, the 6th North Carolina on 
Lewis’s right maintained its “severe and obstinate resistance” against the 
oth West Virginia. On the gth’s left flank, the 91st Ohio found itself in the 
same predicament.*4 

In front of the Ohioans, Lt. Col. William S$. Davis’s r2th North Carolina 
and Col. Charles C. Blacknall’s 23rd North Carolina fired unceasingly into 
the Federals, aided by the remaining section of Kirkpatrick’s battery. John- 
ston’s North Carolinians taunted the Buckeyes with derisive shouts of “Bull 
Run, Lynchburg and Chickamauga.” The situation was so dire that Brady 
Steece of the 91st Ohio admitted, “If at that moment the rebs had charged 
us, the fate of the day might have been decidedly different, but they didn’t 
and gave us the chance to charge.” Only Ramseur’s decision to transfer a 
section of Kirkpatrick’s Battery to the west side of the road granted them 
some respite. As the section moved off, Gunner Berkeley glanced at the 
struggling Federals advancing on the Pike and thought, “Canister would 
have saved the day, because I have never seen them fail to run when you 
went for them with canister at close range.” Instead, the Virginians spent 
that crucial moment shifting to the west side of the Pike.*° 

Duval saw the breach created on the Confederate left and moved quickly 
to exploit it, ordering the 9th West Virginia to charge the section of Kirk- 
patrick’s battery going into position on the west side of the Pike. Duval’s 
adjutant rushed the same order to the 91st Ohio. Swinging his sword over- 
head and galloping along the battle line of the 91st Ohio, the staff offi- 
cer commanded, “Charge!” Instantly, “a long line of wrathful faces” rose 
from the ground and stormed the Southerners “with a hoarse roar of an- 
gry voices.” %° 

The 9th West Virginia and 91st Ohio surged forward under a hail of 
fire from the 6th North Carolina on the west side of the road and the rath 
and 23rd Tarheel regiments to the east, supported by Kirkpatrick’s bat- 
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tery. Shaw’s 34th Ohio braved “murderous” musketry of the 5th and 20th 
North Carolina as it raced toward the woods. Seeing the Southern infantry 
wavering on the right, the bluecoats charged onward in spite of the fusil- 
lade poured into them. Hit in front by the 9th West Virginia, the 6th North 
Carolina stood its ground until they discovered the 14th West Virginia two 
hundred yards to their rear. As the position was overrun, some hand-to- 
hand combat occurred. A lieutenant of the 6th North Carolina refused to 
surrender and attempted to run away, but a Mountaineer of the 9th West 
Virginia clubbed the Tarheel with an Enfield rifle, seriously wounding the 
Southerner. East of the Pike, Johnston’s brigade held out to the last second, 
which was rapidly approaching. “Every man was standing up manfully,” 
wrote Colonel Blacknall of the 23rd North Carolina, “when our left was 
suddenly uncovered by the falling back of Hoke’s [Lewis’s] brigade.” Fi- 
nally, Johnston’s brigade retreated under a heavy crossfire. “I had to run 
about two miles to keep the Yankees from getting me,” wrote a soldier 
of the 23rd North Carolina. Even Colonel Blacknall admitted to running 
“for dear life.” “This was the first time the Yankees ever saw my back,” 
explained Blacknall, “but it was run or die and of course we preferred the 
former.” As the Tarheels retreated, the rst West Virginia Cavalry surged 
forward on Duval’s left, threatening to envelope the Carolinians.*” 

When the firing first broke out on the front line, Lilley’s brigade was in 
reserve marching in column, “not for a moment supposing the enemy was 
near.” The Virginians had marched to the battlefield so quickly that they 
had no time to load their rifles. Now they struggled to ram home the charges 
as they entered Rutherford’s woods, with Union minié balls zipping among 
them. Lilley personally rode ahead of the brigade toward Lewis’s left flank 
to examine the situation while his troops moved into position. A Union 
bullet tore into Lilley’s arm and knocked him out of action before his bri- 
gade could engage the enemy, but his troops kept moving.** 

As the Virginians shifted toward the breach, “all the North Carolina 
[troops] came running like sheep.” The fugitives made maneuvering diffi- 
cult for the Virginians, and the brigade was unable to fight as a whole. On 
the brigade’s left, Col. Francis Board freed the 58th Virginia from the con- 
fusion, moved into the woods, and opened fire on the rapidly approach- 
ing 14th West Virginia. Board’s Virginians “poured such a withering fire 
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into our line that our men seemed to fall in a pile,” recalled a Mountain- 
eer. At this point in the battle, Company H of the 14th West Virginia lost 
eleven of its twenty-three men to the fire of the Virginians. Two color bear- 
ers went down in quick succession, but the West Virginians held firm and 
kept coming. After firing a few volleys without halting the 14th West Vir- 
ginia, Board’s Virginians joined the retreat. As the Virginians turned to 
run, the Mountaineers laced them with a lethal volley. Board bravely stood 
his ground and feverishly endeavored to rally his men, but a Yankee bul- 
let quickly ended his life. The 14th West Virginia continued its advance 
to the other side of the woods and headed toward the Pike, sweeping be- 
hind Lewis’s battle line.°? 

Lilley’s remaining regiments formed jagged battle formations and briefly 
resisted the Federal attack, but the deluge of retreating Carolinians smashed 
the Virginians before they could provide any meaningful resistance. Capt. 
Samuel D. Buck saw the breaking North Carolinians and stepped out in 
front of his own 13th Virginia. Buck urged the men to “be steady and hold 
your position.” Then, a mass of Tarheels streamed through the 13th Vir- 
ginia. Buck collared “one big fellow” from the retreating mob and ordered 
him to shoot the color bearer of the 14th West Virginia, who had planted 
his flag less than fifty yards away. Buck struggled with the man who “al- 
most got out of his coat trying to get away.” Instead of shooting the color 
bearer, the panic-stricken soldier fired into the treetops then broke away to 
the rear. Captain Buck then realized that his men had fled with the routed 
mob. Too proud to run, however, the Virginian started his personal re- 
treat at “a brisk walk,” but when Union bullets whistled past his head, he 
moved off at the “double quick.”*° 

In a matter of minutes, the Virginians, like Lewis’s men, were in full re- 
treat to Winchester. A frenzied Ramseur rode among his retreating veter- 
ans, imploring the men to stop and fight. However, the West Virginians 
had flanked the Carolinians, and Duval kept the pressure on the retreat- 
ing Southerners, preventing any rally near the battlefield. “For the first 
time in my life,” wrote Ramseur, “I am deeply mortified at the conduct 
of troops under my command.” A soldier of the 13th Virginia recalled 
meeting Ramseur “and he was crying.” Ramseur ordered him back to the 
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front, and the Virginian briefly obeyed, then turned around and rejoined 
the stampeding masses.*! 

Although the Confederate infantry retreated in confusion, Kirkpatrick’s 
Virginia gunners stood manfully by their pieces. As the 91st Ohio charged 
up the Pike, the Virginians “let loose with canister,” mowing down a num- 
ber of Buckeye soldiers. Unfazed, the Ohioans sensed victory and stormed 
the two guns east of the road. The Virginians stubbornly defended their 
cannon, fighting with handspikes and rammers. The more numerous Ohio- 
ans bayoneted and clubbed the artillerymen, quickly subduing the cannon- 
eers and gaining possession of the guns. Confederate artillery commander 
Lt. Col. William Nelson had his horse shot out from under him and was 
slightly wounded, but somehow escaped the grasp of the Unionists. From 
the west side of the Pike, the Virginians from Kirkpatrick’s other section 
turned a gun toward the jubilant Ohioans. The Virginians aimed their 
piece down the line of the 91st Ohio, and a cannoneer was preparing to 
yank the lanyard and rake the Buckeyes’ right flank with canister. Before 
he could fire, Pvt. John Shanes of the 14th West Virginia sprinted toward 
the gunner and “brained” him with the butt of his musket, saving the lives 
of many Ohioans. One Southerner challenged Shanes with the rammer, but 
the agile Mountaineer bayoneted him, and clubbed another carrying an 
armload of canister and grape to the gun. For his actions, Shanes received 
the Medal of Honor in 1896. Following Shanes, scores of men from the 
oth West Virginia surged over the battery.” 

On Duval’s left flank, the 34th Ohio pushed forward against Johnston’s 
left wing. The 5th and zoth North Carolina fell back quickly after seeing 
the disaster that had befallen their comrades to the left, under a heavy fire 
from the 34th Ohio. As the Carolinians retreated, the rst West Virginia 
Cavalry charged the retreating Southerners. The West Virginians quickly 
captured a number of men and seemed poised to devastate Johnston’s re- 
treating masses. Mudwall Jackson perceived the threat to the Confeder- 
ate infantry and ordered a charge. His Virginians had been slowly with- 
drawing from the battlefield along a lane, but instantly turned around and 
dashed at the Federal horsemen. 

As the Virginians charged, they saw a number of North Carolinians 
throwing down their guns and surrendering. Jackson’s troopers called out 
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to them, “Boys, gather up your gouns [sic],” which they did. As the Virgin- 
ians charged by, they yelled, “shoot,” and rushed in on the rst West Vir- 
ginia. Overwhelmed by Jackson’s numbers, the rst West Virginia turned 
and retreated to the rear, leaving behind at least two dead, several wounded 
and a number prisoners in the hands of Jackson’s men. The Virginians in 
turn, halted their advance when they came under fire from the 34th Ohio 
on Duval’s left flank. The Virginians slowly withdrew, but their charge 
saved scores of Johnston’s men from northern prison camps.* 

On the opposite flank, the 14th West Virginia found itself swamped 
by Confederate prisoners. The Mountaineers now encountered resistance 
from a few Confederates who had rallied on Vaughn’s cavalry in a second 
smaller woodlot south of Rutherford’s Farm. Harding Duval rode up to 
the much-reduced 14th West Virginia and called out, “Plant your colors 
and reform your line.” One soldier recalled that only seven men of his com- 
pany remained in line at that time. Duval sent a staff officer to the rear with 
instructions to bring up artillery. Then Duval lamented, “Now, if we had 
our cavalry we could take a thousand prisoners.” Minutes later, 2nd and 
3rd West Virginia Cavalry arrived on the scene after routing the elements 
of Vaughn’s brigade, which had been posted on Ramseur’s left. Woods on 
the right flank of the Union position slowed the Union cavalry after its ini- 
tial success. Colonel Witcher’s 3rd West Virginia made a “spirited charge,” 
while the 2nd West Virginia Cavalry attempted to knife into the mass of 
retreating Confederate infantry.** Fortuitously for Ramseur, the 43rd and 
59th Tennessee Mounted Infantry waited in reserve at almost the perfect 
spot to foil the West Virginians. When Vaughn saw the blue-coated horse 
soldiers moving toward the retreating mob on the Pike, he led his Tennes- 
seans in a mounted charge against the oncoming Federals. In spite of their 
reputation for poor discipline, Vaughn’s “marauders” blunted the West 
Virginians’ further advance, and according to Vaughn saved Ramseur’s 
command “from being nearly all captured.”* 

The West Virginia horse soldiers regrouped and charged again toward a 
second woodlot south of Rutherford’s Farm. There, Ramseur had rallied 
some skirmishers from Lilley’s and Johnston’s brigades and made “a show 
of resistance.” The Virginians and North Carolinians opened fire from be- 
hind the trees, halting the advance of the West Virginians. In the mean- 
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time, however, Battery F, rst West Virginia Light Artillery arrived, unlim- 
bered, and shelled the woods, driving out the remaining Confederates and 
signaling an end to the battle. One shell exploded in the road and covered 
Capt. Sam Buck with gravel, prompting him to sprint “like a racer” until 
safely out of range.”*° 

From prisoners, the Unionists quickly learned the true size of the force 
that Ramseur had taken into battle. After hearing that they had fought a 
division of Confederate infantry supported by two cavalry brigades, one 
Buckeye admitted, “we didn’t want to go any further that night.” The heat 
and rapid pace of the pursuit hit the 14th West Virginia especially hard, and 
one Mountaineer recalled, “Our yells were not so vociferous, our impetu- 
osity was slackening and we were almost gasping for breath after that long, 
hot charge.” And well they should be, Averell’s West Virginians, Ohioans, 
and Pennsylvanians had defeated a larger force composed of veteran fight- 
ers from the Army of Northern Virginia, who previously had been strang- 
ers to defeat in the Shenandoah Valley.*” 

After the battle, General Averell rode to the front and magnanimously 
greeted Duval. “Colonel, this is your fight; I have never seen such hero- 
ism and bravery displayed,” exclaimed the New Yorker, “and I could em- 
brace every man in your command.” Averell proclaimed Duval’s charge 
“the most gallant charge and complete victory over vastly superior num- 
bers.” Nevertheless, the Northern press overlooked Duval’s contributions 
to the battle and referred only to Averell in their accounts. “It is true Gen. 
Averell was the superior officer, and was in command,” wrote a West Vir- 
ginia officer, “but Col. I. H. Duval... fought the battle and should have 
whatever honor is attached to the victory. Col. Duval and staff maintained 
a central position in the line of battle and gave every order and directed 
every movement of his troops during the entire fight.” In truth, Duval had 
exclusively conducted the infantry fight, but Averell closely supervised and 
planned the whole affair, his cavalry dispositions especially having a key 
role in the battle’s successful outcome. Nevertheless, the two men had lit- 
tle time for self-congratulations. After the repulse of the cavalry pursuit, 
Averell concluded, “I could not venture with the force at my command to 


inflict further injury upon the enemy without an imminent risk of losing 
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all I had gained.” The infantry fell back to the vicinity of Carter’s Farm 
and Stephenson’s Depot where it spent the night.*8 

Averell reported the capture of seventeen Confederate officers and 250 
enlisted men as well as Kirkpatrick’s four-gun battery. Ramseur also lost 
another two hundred men killed and wounded in the battle. Jed Hotch- 
kiss put Ramseur’s total loss at four hundred. The Federals also gathered 
up five hundred rifles from the battlefield. On the Union side, Averell lost 
twenty-seven men killed and 184 wounded in the infantry alone. The New 
Yorker also reported the loss of four killed and wounded in the cavalry, 
but contemporary records indicate that the Union cavalry’s losses were 
somewhat higher, the rst West Virginia and 14th Pennsylvania alone los- 
ing at least six men.” 

The crushing defeat came as a complete shock and an embarrassment 
to Ramseur. He seemed preoccupied with its impact upon his reputation 
more than the impact his failure might have on the campaign. He unfairly 
blamed the defeat on the poor conduct of the men, when the defeat was 
a direct result of the Tarheel’s disobedience of Jubal Early’s orders to re- 
main on the defensive. Once on the battlefield, Ramseur’s failure to ex- 
amine the ground upon which his division formed and ascertain the Fed- 
eral dispositions before deploying caused the repulse. Ramseur declared, 
“Our men for some unaccountable reason became panic stricken and af- 
ter a fight of five minutes ran off of the field in a wild disorder.” The “un- 
accountable reason” was truly the Union cavalry and the 14th West Vir- 
ginia Infantry, which had crushed Ramseur’s left flank. The men in the 
ranks seemed to have a better grasp on what had occurred than did their 
commander. North Carolinian Jonathon F. Coghill of Johnston’s brigade 
attributed the defeat to “bad management.” Another Tarheel recounted 
the battle and summed it up as “a sad affair.” Virginian Sam Buck aptly 
wrote, “Somebody blundered and many brave fellows paid the penalty.” 
Ramseur’s evaluation of the battle also discounted the determination of 
the attacking Union troops. That fact did hot escape the notice of one of 
Ramseur’s staff officers, who subsequently wrote that when Ramseur moved 
forward, Averell “advanced, and advanced so rapidly that there was not 
the usual preliminary skirmishing. Throwing his whole force into a single 
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line, contrary to the usual custom of the Yankees, Averell pushed forward 
his men with great spirit.”*° 

Ramseur’s broken division did not stop until it reached the earthen for- 
tifications on the northern outskirts of Winchester known as Fort Collier. 
Only the 12th and 23rd North Carolina of Johnston’s brigade rallied be- 
fore reaching them. The balance of the division retreated in “much disor- 
der to the fortification.” There, the men sorted out their jumbled ranks and 
remained until dark. Averell’s decision to halt the pursuit allowed Ramseur 
to reorganize unmolested. The wounded and many stragglers continued 
into Winchester, where they created “excitement in the street.” Mrs. Hugh 
Lee sat on her front porch and witnessed the “distressing scene” for two 
hours. The Confederates repeatedly told her “we had been whipped, that 
some of the men had behaved badly and that [Ramseur] had blundered 
terribly.” At dark Ramseur’s division marched down from the forts and 
headed south. As they marched Jubal Early stopped and greeted some of 
the men. “Hello,” called out Early, “What brigade is that?” “Pegram’s,” 
replied the Virginians of the brigade Early had commanded in 1862. Early 
then asked his familiar comrades, “What the hell did you let the Yan- 
kees run you for this evening?” The Virginians shouted, “Ramseur was 
to blame for it.” In later years, Early treated Ramseur, subsequently slain 
in the battle of Cedar Creek, charitably, noting “the error committed, on 
this occasion, by this most gallant officer, was nobly retrieved in the sub- 
sequent part of the campaign.” At the time of the battle however, Early 
was reportedly “in a rage” over Ramseur’s failure. Mrs. Hugh Lee, a stri- 
dent Winchester Secessionist and prominent socialite, provided unique in- 
sight into the battle. Her nephew, Lewis Burwell, served on Early’s staff 
and high-ranking officers such as General Gordon frequented her home. 
After hearing various reports, she concluded that [Ramseur] was unfit for 
independent command, especially if [Vaughn] was part of it. Mrs. Lee’s 
sister-in-law, Laura Lee, recorded in her diary that “Ramseur had orders 
not to fight, but was misled by a false report and thought he would make 
a brilliant affair of it.”°? 

Back on the battlefield Duval permitted his troops to retrieve their back- 
packs. The Mountaineers found the battlefield littered with the dead and 
wounded of both sides. As Tyler Sturm of the 14th West Virginia walked 
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back, he came across the deceased Colonel Board among the dead and 
wounded, who lay so thick that “one could almost walk on the dead without 
stepping on the ground.” The Carter and Rutherford farmhouses instantly 
became field hospitals. Buckeyes of the 91st regiment found the wounded 
General Lilley and carried him to one of the field hospitals, where the regi- 
mental surgeon amputated his arm, an operation that was performed scores 
of times that night by dim candlelight without benefit of painkillers.*? 

During the day Early’s main force continued its withdrawal to the Valley 
Turnpike, the Virginian establishing his headquarters at Newtown, seven 
miles south of Winchester. Breckinridge’s Corps marched as far as Cedar- 
ville, where it camped for the night. The wagon trains made it to Middle- 
town, five miles south of Newtown. Ransom covered the approaches from 
Snickers and Ashby’s Gap with John Imboden’s, John McCausland’s, and 
Bradley Johnson’s cavalry brigades without incident. Robert Rodes’s divi- 
sion had passed through the hamlet of White Post, headed west, and halted 
at Newtown. When word of Ramseur’s defeat reached Early, he advanced 
Rodes’s division to Kernstown. Ramseur’s bruised division arrived after 
dark, both divisions bivouacking there for the night. The pugnacious Early 
surely had some interesting words for Ramseur that evening, but unfortu- 
nately, they went unrecorded.** 

The night proved most difficult for the wounded and surgeons on the 
Rutherford Farm battlefield. Many Confederates lay out all night with lit- 
tle care. Among the more fortunate, seriously wounded Capt. Randolph 
Ridgely of Ramseur’s staff spent the night on the battlefield in the arms 
of Tilley Russell of Winchester. Early on the morning of July 21, the peo- 
ple of Winchester came out to give whatever aid and comfort they could 
to the wounded of both sides. When Mrs. Hugh Lee arrived the next day, 
she discovered four or five women already taking care of each wounded 
soldier and “the greatest profusion of eatables.” In the Rutherford house, 
she found the surgeons waiting for chloroform to perform more amputa- 
tions. Legs, arms, and feet removed in their previous operations lay piled 
in a corner. Finding no need for her services and food at the Rutherford 
house, Mrs. Lee moved on to Carter’s Farm where the Union wounded 
were cared for. She offered food to the Federal surgeon, but he told her 
“that his men had been so kindly treated by the citizens that they would 
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not need them.” Mrs. Lee ensured that the surgeon understood that she 
always assisted the wounded of both sides, lest he misconstrue her charity 
as a product of Unionist beliefs.54 

In Averell’s camp at Carter’s Farm, the weary soldiers welcomed the advent 
of night. The heat of the day and burdens of battle had completely sapped 
them of all energy. The men thought back over the day’s events in light of 
the information they had since gained on the superiority of Ramseur’s force. 
“Tt was a miracle of execution,” concluded one Ohioan, “strange, that we 
were not destroyed, and yet we gained a most complete victory.” 

Like many Civil War battles, this engagement gained several names. Of- 
ficially, the battle was recorded in Army records as being “near and at Ste- 
phenson’s Depot,” but other titles are also applied to this encounter. The 
Union participants generally called it Carter’s Farm, because they formed 
their battle line there and advanced across that property in making their at- 
tack. Confederates referred to it as the battle of Rutherford’s Farm because 
that farm formed the southern half of the field where Ramseur posted his 
division and where most combat took place. Some Southerner politely chris- 
tened the affair as “Ramseur’s Defeat.” However, Capt. French Harding 
of Jackson’s brigade noted the blunt terminology adopted by the soldiers: 


“This situation was then and thereafter known as Ramseut’s Butt.” *® 
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Wright Leaves the Valley 
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ver at Snickers Gap, Horatio Wright had failed to detect Jubal 

Early’s departure from the Berryville area on the night of July r9. 

At sunrise on July 20, Wright ordered a reconnaissance across the 
Shenandoah River, assigning the task to Capt. Elisha Hunt Rhodes’s 2nd 
Rhode Island and Col. Oliver Edward’s 37th Massachusetts. The charged- 
up New Englanders “dashed into the stream and gained the opposite bank,” 
only to discover that they had merely seized an island in the middle of the 
river. Continuing on to the river’s west bank, the flummoxed Federals found 
that the Confederates had departed during the night. The New England- 
ers reported their findings to Wright, who ordered his entire force across 
the Shenandoah River.' 

Wright notified David Hunter, “I have just affected a crossing of the 
Shenandoah . . . shall move to-day to Berryville, perhaps farther, toward 
Winchester.” Wright asserted that he was gearing up for a major engage- 
ment, requesting Hunter to send more than 200,000 rounds of ammunition 
and “all the troops you can spare .. . to swell my ranks, making it as large 
as possible to meet the enemy.” True to his word, Wright’s force crossed the 
Shenandoah River at 10:00 a.m., the Sixth and Nineteenth Corps march- 
ing toward Berryville. Local citizens told the Federals that Early “had re- 
treated in the night, taking the road to Front Royal and Strasburg.” The 
Confederate retreat surprised the local citizens, who had believed Jubal’s 
army would remain in Clarke County to harvest the summer wheat crop. 


The Object of the Expedition Accomplished 


Wright and George Crook incorrectly attributed Early’s withdrawal from 
Berryville to imperative orders from Richmond, but the Federal activity on 
Early’s flanks and rear forced him to fall back up the valley to a more de- 
fensible position. Nevertheless, Wright decided “the object of the expedi- 
tion” had been “accomplished,” and the Sixth and Nineteenth Corps would 
return to Washington. While Grant desired the Sixth Corps for operations 
at Petersburg, he had made it clear that Wright should not leave the valley 
“while he is in pursuit of the enemy with any prospect of punishing him,” 
until “certain” that Early was “really in full retreat toward Richmond.” 
Although Wright reported that Early was bound for Richmond, the offi- 
cers and men of the Sixth Corps reported hearing the sounds of William 
Averell’s battle with Ramseur north of Winchester throughout the after- 
noon, only ten miles distant.? 

The return march to Washington did not begin until 8:00 p.m., so the 
troops spent several hours of free time between the Shenandoah River and 
Berryville. Some used the time to renew old acquaintances. Col. Joseph Tho- 
burn of Crook’s command visited with Capt. George Washington Hoge of 
the Sixth Corps’ 126th Ohio, the two men knowing each other well from 
Belmont County, Ohio. Hoge informed Thoburn that the Union Party had 
nominated his brother as a candidate for county auditor. Hoge doubted 
“that the Army of the Potomac could accomplish much before the close of 
the present season, as digging in is all the rage in both armies.” Buckeyes of 
the Sixth Corps’ 122nd Ohio saw Col. James Mulligan, their former com- 
mander in West Virginia, pass by wearing “his green blouse.” “The boys 
recognized him and cheer’d him in good style,” recalled one Ohioan.* 

While the army languished in camp that afternoon, foraging proved to 
be the most popular pastime, especially for the men of the Sixth Corps, 
who had been unaccustomed to the bountiful farms of the Shenandoah 
Valley. One staff officer recalled, “In spite of the most stringent orders on 
the part of Gen. Wright and the profoundest swearing on the part of bri- 
gade and regimental commanders, the smell of fried pork could be palpa- 
bly tasted along the line of march, and the aroma of broiled mutton filled 
the air of the evening bivouac.” A Sixth Corps soldier wrote, “Sheep, hogs, 
turkeys & chickens are suffering in the flesh. . .. Had a jolly good blow- 
out.” Others broke into a smokehouse and appropriated the contents. “That 
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day,” asserted a Vermonter, “every body robbed a beehive, and hard-tack 
was eaten with sweet-meats.” Col. Martin T. McMahon of Wright’s staff 
turned to the headquarters cook and said, “I don’t see how the devil the 
service is benefiting by our starving when every thief in the corps is feast- 
ing like an alderman.”* 

When Crook’s command marched down to the river, Col. Robert Rodg- 
ers of the 2nd Maryland Eastern Shore noticed a gathering mass of clouds 
to the west, fostered by the oppressive heat and sweltering humidity. As 
Crook’s men crossed the river a sudden, but brief deluge of rain struck. 
“Horses and men bowed their heads to the storm,” recalled Rodgers, “some 
just entering, some splashing and stumbling in the ford, others climbing 
the opposite bank.” The scene, “one of the most varied and beautiful,” de- 
served the attention of an artist’s pencil in Rodger’s opinion.° 

On the west bank, Crook’s command did not march on toward Ber- 
ryville but immediately went into camp near the battlefield of July 18. 
Soaked from the rain the Federals were surprised to find that the Confed- 
erates had hastily buried the Union dead “in a way to disgrace savages.” 
Capt. David Powell of the 12th West Virginia found the body of Lt. Col. 
Morris of the 15th West Virginia buried with “nose, thumbs, toes & penus 
[sic]” projecting from the ground. The Union soldiers “piously” reburied 
their fallen comrades. The Federals also dredged many bodies from the 
river, men who had been shot or drowned while crossing. Colonel Rodg- 
ers noted that most “wore the short jackets and long boots of the unfor- 
tunate cavalrymen.” The dried pools of blood that blackened and disfig- 
ured the grass caught the attention of Colonel Mulligan, whose only solace 
was that the families and friends of the fallen had not observed first hand 
the horrors of war.° 


In 1862, Stonewall Jackson demonstrated that the Confederacy understood 
how to use the unique topography of the Shenandoah Valley to its strate- 
gic advantage. The numerous gaps in the Blue Ridge Mountains, the val- 
ley’s eastern wall, allowed Southern forces operating in the valley to feint 
a movement to Richmond only to reemerge in the Shenandoah. Jackson’s 
campaign had made it all too clear that verifying Confederate movements 
in the Shenandoah was no easy matter. In 1864, Wright failed to learn the 
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lessons Stonewall had taught two years earlier. Instead, the Sixth Corps 
commander accepted the assumption that Early was returning to Rich- 
mond, simply because the Virginian’s army had retreated from Wright’s 
immediate vicinity. 

Wright’s understanding of Grant’s desire to use the Sixth Corps in op- 
erations at Petersburg probably influenced his decision to return to Wash- 
ington. That being the case Wright’s quick return to Petersburg would 
not necessarily disappoint the Union’s top general. Perhaps Wright even 
viewed it as a matter of necessity. If Early returned to Richmond/Peters- 
burg with his troops before Wright did, Lee might be able to take advan- 
tage of the sudden influx of troops to the Army of Northern Virginia while 
the Sixth Corps was absent. In that case, Wright’s rapid return was required 
to maintain the tactical balance on the Richmond/Petersburg front. The 
White House, however, viewed the situation differently. Assistant Secre- 
tary of War Charles A. Dana complained, “Wright started back as soon 
as he got where he might have done something worth while.” President 
Lincoln believed that Wright feared “he might come across the rebels and 
catch some of them.” The criticism of Wright did not end there; his own 
men even questioned his effort. “The campaign,” asserted a surgeon of 
the Sixth Corps, “has been a disgraceful failure.” The general impres- 
sion among the rank-and-file of the Sixth Corps was “that fighting was 
not part of the programme.” It seemed that whenever Wright got close to 
the Confederate forces, he “invariably halted and allowed them to get a 
dozen or fifteen miles ahead, and then up and followed on only to repeat 
former farces and disgrace.” The New York Herald declared Wright “not 
equal to the occasion. . .. He sheathed his sword and deliberately walked 
away from the finest opportunity to fight a battle that any general has had 
in the present war.” 

Wright’s failure to make a decisive move toward Winchester on July 20 
negated the possibilities of a larger Union success that Averell’s victory 
at Carter’s Farm presented. In view of the overall campaign, that victory 
meant little beyond the physical damage inflicted upon Ramseur’s division 
and a boost to the morale of the Union troops engaged. Early was now well 
on his way to concentrating his army near Strasburg, only seventeen miles 
south of Winchester, in easy striking distance of Crook’s army and the Po- 
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tomac River. After Ramseur’s defeat, citizens of Winchester predicted that 
Early would soon “march through to whip the Yankees & wash out this 
stain on the unvarnished fame of his Corps.”® 

At 8:00 p.m. on July 20, Wright ordered the Sixth and Nineteenth Corps 
to undertake a night march toward Washington. The Federals moved out 
at 10:30 p.m., forded the Shenandoah River at midnight, and then as- 
cended the Blue Ridge. The wet stockings on the soldiers’ feet raised “blis- 
ters on every foot in the first half mile up the mountain side,” adding pain 
and discomfort to the confusion of a night march. By noon on July 21, 
Wright reached Leesburg, the troops having marched nearly twenty-five 
miles in slightly less than fourteen hours. The rapid marching fostered ru- 
mors among the troops that Confederate Gen. A. P. Hill was “making for 
Washington full drive,” and Wright was hurrying to defend the capital. 
His men were disappointed when they learned that their destination was 
Petersburg and its gruesome siege warfare. As for the hurried trek back to 
Washington, a Vermonter deemed it, “a most extraordinary march.” “We 
hope,” he added sarcastically, “that we helped to save the country.” Had 
Wright moved with such determination and swiftness during the pursuit 
of Early, the campaign might have ended quite differently.’ 

Wright’s sudden and rapid withdrawal from the Shenandoah Valley left 
only Crook and Averell to confront Early’s veteran force. Col. Rutherford 
B. Hayes finally established communications with Crook and marched to 
join him after having fallen back to Charlestown. Crook sent an ambu- 
lance train to Ashby’s Gap to carry Alfred Duffié’s wounded to Harpers 
Ferry. The Frenchman also received instructions to rejoin Crook near Ber- 
ryville via Snickers Gap. A detachment of 14th Pennsylvania Cavalry ar- 
rived in Berryville, captured a few prisoners, and drove off some Confeder- 
ate cavalry, yet failed to establish contact with Crook or Wright. Through 
this reconnaissance, Averell learned that Wright and Crook made little ef- 
fort to push forward on July 20."° 


Back at Carter’s Farm, Averell received an obsolete communiqué from 
Hunter, saying that Crook and Wright “speak of striking the enemy at Win- 
chester to-morrow.” Hunter ordered the New Yorker to “open communi- 
cation with him as speedily as possible.” At daylight on July 21, Averell’s 
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seasoned officers barked out the commands, and his weathered cavalry- 
men moved about like automatons. They counted off by fours, formed their 
columns, and marched for Winchester. The blue-coated troopers rode into 
town with little fanfare, other than raising the Stars and Stripes over the 
courthouse. Winchester Unionists hoped that it would never come down, 
but experience had taught them otherwise as Winchester had changed hands 
dozens of times during the war. The Union infantry arrived a short while 
later and met “with quite a loyal reception.” Col. Benjamin Coates of the 
g1st Ohio noted that there were “more Union people here than I expected 
to see.” Coates had dinner at the home of a Quaker teacher, Miss Rebecca 
Wright, who would later serve as a spy for the Union cause."! 

Averell established his headquarters in the Allen family’s home and sent 
his troopers to scout the area surrounding the town. Col. William H. Pow- 
ell’s West Virginia brigade headed up the valley, scouting the roads lead- 
ing to Middletown and Millwood. The West Virginians entered Millwood 
and learned that McCausland had departed earlier in the day. The tiny 8th 
Ohio Cavalry patrolled the western approaches to Winchester, pursuing 
“the guerilla McNeill,” while the 14th Pennsylvania combed the roads east 
of town, sending out patrols to locate Crook. Eventually the 14th Pennsyl- 
vania established picket posts in Berryville and Stony Point, but still did not 
locate Crook, who remained near the Shenandoah River on July 21." 

The last Confederates to leave the Berryville area, Bradley Johnson’s 
cavalrymen, had camped overnight at White Post, a small hamlet located 
five miles south of Berryville on the Front Royal Road. A trooper of the 
8th Virginia described White Post as “a very nice little white town” with 
“many nice little white houses and several very nice little white girls.” 
Johnson had allowed his men to sleep in “tolerably late” that day, but 
they still managed to break camp and head south before the Federal cav- 
alry arrived in the distant view of the Virginians. Johnson’s men had sev- 
eral close brushes with various detachments from Averell’s division. One 
of Johnson’s Virginians likened their situation to that of “a toad under a 
furrow; if one tooth misses us, another touches us.” While Johnson’s men 
experienced some tense moments, Averell’s Federals were seeking infor- 
mation, not combat.!% 

On the Valley Turnpike, Powell’s brigade advanced to Newtown against 
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Vaughn’s Tennesseans who fell back without offering much resistance. 
Powell halted at Newtown but sent the 2nd West Virginia Cavalry farther 
up the valley. The West Virginians drove Vaughn’s troops toward Mid- 
dletown and established a picket post there. Another patrol from Pow- 
ell’s brigade rode south on the Front Royal Road, hovering on the flanks 
of Johnson’s brigade until reaching Ninevah. There the West Virginians 
headed west toward Middletown. Jubal Early reacted quickly to the threat 
to his right flank by sending John B. Gordon’s division to confront Pow- 
ell’s Mountaineers. Gordon deployed the 31st Georgia of Gordon’s divi- 
sion in a woodlot covering the road from Ninevah. The West Virginians 
charged the Confederate foot soldiers but fell back under a torrent of mus- 
ketry. Finding infantry blocking the way, the Union cavalry broke off the 
engagement and fell back."4 

The results of the day disappointed Averell. He had hoped that Wright 
would push from the east as aggressively as the horseman had moved from 
the north. Averell lamented the lost opportunity on July 21: “Had Gen- 
erals Crook and Wright marched directly to Middletown we could have 
joined issue with the enemy there.” More importantly, Averell informed 
Hunter that Early was falling back on all the roads leading to Front Royal 
and Strasburg, verifying the continued presence of the Confederate army 
in the Shenandoah Valley.'° 

At Harpers Ferry, those at Hunter’s headquarters waited anxiously for 
news from the front. Morale sagged when Crook arrived in town, for the 
officers realized that any chance of catching Early between Averell and 
Wright was gone. Only then did Hunter learn of Wright’s return to Washing- 
ton. The retrograde movement must have steamed the ill-tempered Hunter, 
who was hurriedly preparing Wright’s request for ammunition and sup- 
plies. More critically, his withdrawal drastically changed the situation in 
the valley. The Federals went from having a two-to-one numerical advan- 
tage over Early in infantry and artillery to being slightly outnumbered by 
the Confederates. In qualitative terms, Early’s veterans were far superior to 
Crook’s army, especially the dismounted cavalry detachments, militia, and 
home guard-type units serving with the Ohioan. If Crook was not careful 
more defeat loomed for the jaded Army of West Virginia.'® 

On July 22, Early pulled one-half of his infantry back from positions near 
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Middletown and Hupp’s Hill. Ramseur’s division established a camp on 
the Capon Grade Road, northwest of Strasburg. Rodes’s division marched 
to Fisher’s Hill, one mile south of Strasburg, bivouacking at Fisher’s Mill 
on Tumbling Run. Breckinridge’s Corps remained at Hupp’s Hill, one mile 
northeast of town on the Valley Turnpike where it enjoyed two days of rel- 
ative rest and inactivity—a rare commodity in Jubal Early’s army. As usual, 
Ransom’s horsemen remained in their saddles scouting and protecting the 
army’s outposts. Vaughn and Mudwall Jackson screened Breckinridge’s 
front on the Pike and Middle Road. John D. Imboden’s troopers rested in 
reserve near Strasburg while McCausland held Early’s right flank at Front 
Royal. Johnson’s brigade eventually joined Vaughn on the Pike.'” 

During this encampment, a few changes occurred within the command 
structure of Early’s army. Brig. Gen. Gabriel C. Wharton formally as- 
sumed command of Brig. Gen. John Echols’s division. At the same time, 
Col. Thomas Smith of the 3 6th Virginia returned from the hospital and 
assumed command of McCausland’s old infantry brigade. Its temporary 
commander, Col. Augustus Forsberg, then took charge of Wharton’s old 
brigade, which had been acting under the command of its senior officer. 
From then on, these commands were officially recognized as Smith’s and 
Forsberg’s brigades."* 


On July 22, Crook’s small Army of West Virginia marched to Winchester 
and met Averell. Crook decided to rest his army there, believing that Early 
would react by returning “a good portion” of his army to Richmond. Ru- 
mors of the impending fall of Atlanta gave credence to Early’s urgent re- 
call. Still other sources insisted that Early would remain in the valley. Some 
told of lieutenant generals James Longstreet or A. P. Hill leading reinforce- 
ments to the valley. One wild tale had Gen. Robert E. Lee abandoning Rich- 
mond and marching on Washington in an all or nothing gambit to end the 
war. More important than the rumors, Crook clearly understood that his 
army was insufficient to engage Early’s full force in the open fields of the 
Shenandoah Valley. As Crook told Hunter, his “only hope” was for Early 
to divide his command. Crook planned to remain at Winchester for “a day 
or two to give the enemy the impression we will not follow, so that they 
may send a good portion of their command to Richmond.” If Early kept 
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his whole force in the valley, then Crook only needed to follow Grant’s ad- 
vice and keep his army between Early and Washington, avoiding any en- 
tangling engagements. If Jubal returned troops to Richmond, then Crook 
evidently intended to resume offensive operations.!” 

Crook seized this brief opportunity to reorganize his army, dubbing it 
the Army of the Kanawha, after the military district in West Virginia that 
he formally commanded. Due to Crook’s promotion to army commander, 
his old division lacked a leader. Col. Isaac Duval was the ideal candidate 
for that post. At the same time Crook wanted the steady Joe Thoburn to 
remain in charge of Sullivan’s former division. However, Col. James A. 
Mulligan’s seniority entitled him to a divisional command over both of the 
trusted West Virginians. Aside from defending fortifications at the siege of 
Lexington, Missouri, in 1861, Mulligan lacked experience leading large 
commands in open field combat. Duval, though, had gained Crook’s con- 
fidence at Cloyd’s Mountain and throughout the exigencies of the Lynch- 
burg Campaign. Most importantly, he had earned the respect and admi- 
ration of the men from the division as a proven combat leader, especially 
after his recent action at Carter’s Farm. Nevertheless, Mulligan, not Du- 
val, stood to gain command of Crook’s division.”° 

At the time of the Civil War, Mulligan’s name had a familiar ring to most 
Americans. In September of 1861, Mulligan held Lexington, Missouri, with 
barely 3,000 men. Faced with the approach of more than 10,000 Confed- 
erates under Maj. Gen. Sterling Price, Mulligan chose to stand and fight, 
even though he could have saved his command by withdrawing. His brav- 
ery in the face of overwhelming opposition earned him the sobriquet “The 
Hero of Lexington.” In the popular press, he was a lone hero amid the 
early Union setbacks at Bull Run and Wilson’s Creek. Some military fig- 
ures, however, questioned Mulligan’s judgment for holding out against the 
impossible and losing his force to capture, when the opportunity to escape 
and fight another day was at hand. 

Mulligan was born the son of Irish immigrants on June 25, 1830, in 
Utica, New York. In 1836, the family relocated to the budding frontier 
town of Chicago, Illinois. Although his father passed away while James 
was still young, he had a happy childhood and as an adult fondly recalled 
those “halcyon days when we hunted pigeons and hoed corn, sparked the 
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girls in mellow sunshine.” His mother subsequently married a successful 
Irish farmer and businessman, whose prosperity enabled James to obtain 
an excellent education including a degree from the University of St. Mary’s 
of the Lake in 1850.7! 

A man of high intelligence and quick perception, Mulligan continuously 
sought out intellectual stimulation. Throughout his adult life he main- 
tained copious journals, filling them with his poetic thoughts and provid- 
ing evidence of his literary skills. As young boy, his mother had instilled 
in him a love for literature that lasted a lifetime. Even while on military 
campaigns, he spent many evenings reading classical and historical works 
by candlelight, leading some to conclude that Mulligan was “more ideal 
than practical.” 

Mulligan’s mother also imbued him with a love for the family’s cherished 
Roman Catholic faith. It permeated every aspect of his life and molded him 
into a man of high character and moral principle. On New Year’s Day of 
1863, Mulligan penned a prayer that offered a candid glimpse at the sin- 
cerity and depth of his religious beliefs: 


God bless us this new-year and make it fruitful in good deeds. God bless 
wife and baby. Holy Virgin watch-over and preserve them to me always. 
God bless my sword and direct it for the peace and honor of our land, 
and in battle, and in the camp Holy Virgin pray for me, for strength and 
wisdom. Watch over and bless my command. My Guardian Angel, in all 
the deeds of the coming year, in the work of the day, in the peril of the 


night be with me, shielding, cheering, and inspiring.”* 


After graduating from St. Mary’s, Mulligan studied law under a promi- 
nent Chicago attorney. In 1851, he participated in an expedition to survey 
a railroad across the Isthmus of Panama. Returning to Chicago in 1852, 
Mulligan resumed his legal studies. In 1855, he also edited the Western 
Tablet, a Catholic newspaper published out of Chicago, and frequently 
contributed writings to other periodicals throughout the United States. In 
1856, Mulligan earned admission to the bar, and began practicing law in 
the firm of Arrington and Mulligan. He also gained stature as a rising star 
on Chicago’s Democratic political scene. Through the auspices of Senator 
Stephen A. Douglas, Mulligan spent a year serving as a clerk at the Inte- 
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rior Department in Washington pc. Disgusted with the political chicanery 
in the nation’s capital, Mulligan concluded that he had seen “enough” and 
returned to Chicago.”4 

In 1857, Mulligan met the love of his life, Marian Nugent, a beautiful 
Irish girl of Chicago, making her his “Darling Wife” after a two-year court- 
ship.” In the 1860 presidential election, Mulligan vigorously campaigned 
for Democrat Stephen Douglas. A born orator, Mulligan captivated crowds 
with his superb linguistics. One listener recalled the magnificence of Mulli- 
gan “stripped of his coat, vest and collar, with chest exposed, his long ra- 
ven locks disheveled, his brilliant piercing black eyes beaming with a won- 
derful luster . . . as he poured forth his impassioned sentences before that 
vast crowd in the glare of the flamboyant torches.”° 

When secession came in 1861, Mulligan left no doubt where he stood 
on the issue: “Destroy this Government, and what safety remains for our 
homes; what honors in our history? In the past is the memory of great- 
ness; in the future, anarchy, self-contempt, and foreign scorn. Rather dare 
all now preserve the Government, vindicate its strength and the republic 
passed through this crisis will stand with such assured dignity and firm- 
ness, through all the coming centuries, that no foe without, no Judas within 
shall ever dare raise an armed hand against her.””’ 

Since his college days, Mulligan had actively served in a local Chicago 
militia company known as the Shields’ Guards, rising to the rank of cap- 
tain by the outbreak of the Civil War. With a recommendation from Ste- 
phen Douglas, Mulligan received authority from the War Department in 
May of 186r to raise an Irish regiment. “For the honor of the Old Land, 
rally,” chimed Mulligan, “Rally for the defense of the new.” Able-bodied 
Irishmen quickly filled the unit that was officially designated the 23rd Illi- 
nois Infantry and informally known as Mulligan’s Irish Brigade. The com- 
mand spent the early summer training in Chicago, using an old brewery as 
its barracks. On their last Sunday in Chicago, Mulligan’s regiment attended 
mass at St. Mary’s Church and then departed for St. Louis. 

His first taste of action came in late August when Sterling Price’s Confed- 
erate army threatened Lexington on the Missouri River. Mulligan received 
orders to reinforce the small Union garrison at that point. The Irishman 
claimed that he had been ordered to “hold it at all hazards” until reinforce- 
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ments or other orders arrived. Arriving at Lexington, Mulligan assumed 
command of the 3,o00-man force and immediately put them to work dig- 
ging trenches on College Hill, an eminence overlooking the town. He dis- 
played remarkable resourcefulness, setting up a foundry in the basement 
of the college and producing three hundred rounds of grapeshot and can- 
ister for his artillery. 

Beginning on the evening of September 11, 1861, Mulligan’s Federals 
fought Price’s force. At a candlelit council of war on the night of Septem- 
ber 12, his subordinates had proposed the immediate evacuation of Lex- 
ington, a prudent military decision given the situation they faced. However, 
Mulligan’s deep, albeit perhaps archaic, sense of duty and honor would 
not permit him to withdraw. Instead, with his black eyes glowing amid the 
orange candlelight, Mulligan announced to the officers, “We'll fight ’em!” 
and the “Hero of Lexington” was born. For the next few days, Mulligan’s 
men fought off several attacks and engaged in close quarters combat with 
Price’s veterans, but the obvious result was only a matter of time.*® At one 
point, the Southerners stopped shooting when they saw a white flag fly- 
ing over a section of the Union trenches. Price sent Mulligan a note, ask- 
ing why the firing had ceased. The sharp-witted Mulligan replied, “Gen- 
eral, I hardly know unless you have surrendered.” Price obviously did not 
intend to surrender, as his army steadily increased in strength. By Septem- 
ber 20, Mulligan’s men were running out of water, food, and ammunition, 
so he finally capitulated.”? 

Throughout the siege of Lexington, Mulligan’s wife Marian remained 
nearby, sharing the dangers of war with her beloved husband. After his 
surrender, Mrs. Mulligan, “a beautiful young woman of grace and bear- 
ing,” marched into Sterling Price’s headquarters and demanded to see her 
husband, for “he needed her care.” Price balked, telling her that the colo- 
nel’s quarters “would not befit a lady.” Marian retorted, “Whatever quar- 
ters are good enough for Colonel Mulligan are good enough for his wife!” 
Price relented, and she accompanied her husband until he was exchanged 
on October 30, 1861. He then returned home to Chicago, becoming a pop- 
ular public speaker throughout the North while waiting for his regiment 
to be duly exchanged and reconstituted.*° 

After struggling to reorganize his Irish Brigade, Mulligan and his com- 
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mand arrived at Harpers Ferry in the summer of 1862, hoping to join the 
Army of the Potomac’s famed Irish Brigade. Instead, they served the next 
two years in the Department of West Virginia. Obscure mountain ham- 
lets with names such as New Creek, Moorefield, Greenland Gap, and Phil- 
lipi became the unlikely scenes of combat for Chicago’s Irish regiment. 
Although the unit saw no action in large-scale battles, the slow work of 
chasing down guerrillas and Confederate cavalry raiders in the rugged 
mountain terrain took a toll on the regiment. Mulligan eventually com- 
manded a division on paper, but in truth the command was scattered along 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, guarding strategic points. In the after- 
math of Gettysburg, his command joined in the pursuit of Lee, teasing the 
Irishman with another possibility of joining the Army of the Potomac that 
never materialized.*! 

In January of 1864, the commander of the Department of West Virginia, 
Brig. Gen. Benjamin F. Kelley, recommended Mulligan for promotion to 
brigadier general, praising his “military ability, energy and promptitude.” 
Kelley observed that “in all instances [Mulligan] has rendered complete sat- 
isfaction.” Shortly after sending off the recommendation, Kelley felt that 
Mulligan had performed less than adequately against a Confederate raid 
in early 1864, prompting the department commander to suspend the rec- 
ommendation until more information was available. The outcome was un- 
clear, but neither Mulligan nor any of the other colonels recommended by 
Kelley received their star. That spring, most of Mulligan’s men reenlisted, 
returning home to Chicago on their thirty-day veteran furlough.** 

In July of 1864, Mulligan finally had his opportunity to lead his men in 
open field combat. Ironically, as at Lexington, the situation placed Mul- 
ligan and his small force against an overwhelming foe. When Jubal Early 
darted down the Shenandoah Valley from Lynchburg toward Maryland, 
Franz Sigel scraped together a few thousand troops to slow the Southern- 
ers’ advance. Mulligan led a brigade, repulsing Early’s cavalry at Leetown 
on July 3, and then falling back to Maryland Heights. There his “old Irish 
regiment” skirmished with Breckinridge until Early decided to bypass the 
imposing Union position. Seeing the Confederates falling back, Mulligan 
turned to Sigel with a bold proposition: “I will take my Brigade and charge 
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the enemy and try their strength.” Sigel emphatically refused the overzeal- 
ous request, but Mulligan’s opportunity for glory was not far off.°° 

To resolve the seniority versus experience issue, Crook carved out a new 
division from his army. He paired his old division’s third brigade with Mul- 
ligan’s Independent Brigade, creating a small division for the Irishman—so 
diminutive in fact that it was not much larger than the brigades that com- 
posed Duval’s and Thoburn’s commands. Most of Mulligan’s men had pre- 
viously served under him in West Virginia and had confidence in the char- 
ismatic Irishman. Duval assumed command of the remainder of Crook’s 
division, and Thoburn continued to lead Sullivan’s division. 

Seniority aside, the hastily assembled Army of the Kanawha threw to- 
gether a number of personalities who had little time to congeal into a cohe- 
sive army. Crook made no secret of his disapproval of Averell and Duffié, 
whose military experience made them rivals in Crook’s eyes. His relations 
with Mulligan apparently soured after their initial meeting, the Irishman 
noting in his diary, “I’m taking Crook’s measure, his name suggests it.” 
The unfamiliarity among the officers and men called for strong leadership 
skills on the part of the army commander. Crook, described by Gen. Robert 
Schenck as “quiet to the point of reticence,” lacked those vital interpersonal 
skills needed to coordinate his army. On the contrary, some of Crook’s per- 
sonality traits may have hindered his effectiveness as an army commander 
and exacerbated rifts with subordinates. Even unabashed Crook admirer 
Rutherford B. Hayes observed that the army commander “was not adept 
at expressing himself.”** 

An introvert like Crook may have found the outgoing, energetic person- 
alities of Averell, Duffié, and Mulligan intimidating. All possessed colorful 
personae and had reputations for dash and chivalry. In 1863, upon first 
meeting Averell, Mulligan described him as “young, good-looking and lit- 
tle inactive.” Duffié maintained the typical airs of a haughty French noble- 
man and insisted on following formal French military protocol. Mulligan 
possessed an extraordinary ability to communicate and mingle smoothly 
with people, displaying an Irish flair that made him popular in many cir- 
cles. To the quiet and plain Crook, these flashy personalities may have 
seemed contrived, and to him, no doubt unnecessary. 

Averell in particular seemed to have gotten under Crook’s skin in July of 
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1864. Crook and Hunter had blamed the horseman for the failure of the 
Lynchburg Raid. Upon the heels of Crook’s failure at Snickers Gap, Aver- 
ell won the battle of Rutherford’s Farm. On July 21, Hunter wrote Crook, 
informing him that Averell, with 2,350 men, had defeated Ramseur’s force 
of 5,000. Knowing that Hunter had previously relied upon Averell as his 
primary confidante, Crook may have felt pressure to achieve a significant 
success to stay even with the New Yorker; so far, Crook’s greatest contri- 
bution under Hunter’s rule had been to lead the army to safety (but out of 
position to defend the Potomac line) after Lynchburg. Whatever the reason, 
Crook took a dim view of Averell and did not use the information the New 
Yorker would gather for the Army. In distrusting Averell, Crook blinded 
his army to the reality of the situation in the Shenandoah Valley.* 

Crook likewise held Duffié in low esteem, an opinion perhaps shared 
by Averell, who had commanded the Frenchman in the Army of the Po- 
tomac’s cavalry corps. In addition to Crook’s distrust of both of his cav- 
alry commanders, they in turn had feuded with each other, limiting the 
chances for successful cooperation and reducing the army’s overall effec- 
tiveness. In some respects, the Army of the Kanawha was dysfunctional, 
with its three senior commanders apparently harboring distrust and suspi- 
cion toward one another. With such a poisonous atmosphere pervading, it 
would be difficult for Crook’s army to accomplish much under the Ohio- 
an’s uninspiring leadership. 

Personalities aside, the Army of the Kanawha needed more than a few 
days rest. Scant rations and hard marching on Hunter’s retreat through 
the mountains of West Virginia left many men physically and mentally ex- 
hausted. The ensuing pursuit of Early through northern Virginia only exac- 
erbated the men’s condition. The “ragged, dirty” men simply broke down 
and could go no farther. The 18th Connecticut counted only 125 men in 
its line of battle, and many of them marched in bare feet. A soldier sta- 
tioned at Harper’s Ferry had observed Crook’s soldiers marching out into 
the Valley. “The brave boys presented a sad appearance, as they marched 
along, they being in the worst possible plight. In their thin, skeleton-like 
forms, could be plainly seen the numerous hardships, and fortitude that 
they have experienced . .. Hundreds of the soldiers are not actually fit for 
another day’s march, and if they are thus compelled to tramp on. . . with 
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no consequent rest whatever, but a brief period will render them nearly, if 
not quite demoralized.”*° 

While the Kanawha army’s infantry rested at Winchester, General Aver- 
ell’s cavalry division received no respite. From Newtown, Colonel Powell 
sent the rst West Virginia Cavalry on a reconnaissance through Middletown 
on the afternoon of July 22. The West Virginia horse soldiers pushed back 
pickets from Vaughn’s Tennessee brigade toward Cedar Creek. There, the 
West Virginians encountered skirmishers from Breckinridge’s Corps of in- 
fantry. Learning that they were up against Confederate infantry, the Union 
horsemen turned around and headed back to their command.*” 

Powell had uncovered “a hornet’s nest,” and the Confederates reacted 
violently to the probe of the rst West Virginia Cavalry. After the Federals 
withdrew, Vaughn’s Tennessee brigade advanced and skirmished with Pow- 
ell’s pickets at Middletown. As the Federal skirmishers attempted to with- 
draw once more, the Tennesseans surged forward, scattering the Moun- 
taineers. They fled in confusion to Newtown where Powell’s main force 
waited. Powell deployed the rst and 3rd West Virginia into line of bat- 
tle, and Battery E, rst West Virginia Light Artillery unlimbered upon a hill 
near the town, firing “with a vengeance.” A company of the 3rd West Vir- 
ginia charged the Tennesseans, but soon came “swooping back, and get- 
ting out of there in a hurry.”** 

Bradley Johnson’s brigade reinforced Vaughn, and the two brigades ad- 
vanced in line of battle against the now greatly outnumbered West Virgin- 
ians. The Federals fired at the Confederate battle line from a hillside but 
failed to halt the butternuts. Armed mainly with Enfield rifles, the attack- 
ing Confederates used their range and accuracy to the utmost advantage, 
sending a storm of bullets into the Federals. Outgunned and outnumbered, 
Powell ordered a fighting retreat. One Mountaineer recalled, “I never saw 
the evidence of how thick the bullets could be, until I beheld them striking 
the ground ahead of me, making little puffs of dust, just as one sees in a 
dusty road at the beginning of a rain when the big drops fall.” By the time 
Powell’s command reached Kernstown, its ammunition was exhausted. 
Wisely, Vaughn chose not to follow up his success, as Duffié had dispatched 
his second brigade now under Col. Jacob Higgins of the 22nd Pennsylva- 
nia to Kernstown, where it relieved Powell’s tired troopers.°? 
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Higgins deployed the 22nd Pennsylvania as mounted pickets at Bartons- 
ville. The Pennsylvanians sat in their saddles all night, expecting an attack 
at any moment. The zoth Pennsylvania Cavalry went on a reconnaissance 
up the valley to determine the location of the Confederate forces. The Penn- 
sylvanians had journeyed only a short distance when the Confederate pick- 
ets opened fire. Not wanting to bring on a night engagement, they returned 
to Bartonsville and waited out the night in line of battle.*° 

From a purely tactical perspective, the cavalry engagement at Newtown 
on July 22, 1864, was inconsequential. Yet the reconnaissance of the rst 
West Virginia revealed the presence of Confederate infantry and a large 
force of cavalry remaining in the Shenandoah Valley. Furthermore, the Con- 
federates reacted quite aggressively when stirred in their lair, driving the 
Federals back more than seven miles. Powell and Averell promptly passed 
this information on to Crook that same evening, rightly confident that they 
had done their job as the eyes and ears of the army. Now the responsibil- 
ity to react accordingly rested squarely with General Crook. 

During this same period, the war was progressing rapidly in Georgia. 
On July 20, Lt. Gen. John B. Hood launched the first of three hard-hitting 
sorties designed to drive Maj. Gen. William T. Sherman’s army back from 
Atlanta. In a major battle with thousands of casualties, Maj. Gen. George 
Thomas repulsed Hood’s attack. The more important and larger Union 
victory in Georgia easily upstaged Averell’s victory at Rutherford’s Farm 
in the eyes of the northern populace. Two days later on July 22, Sherman 
repulsed Hood again in the dramatic battle of Atlanta, which included 
the death of Maj. Gen. James B. MacPherson, commander of the Army 
of the Tennessee. These decisive events in Georgia quickly overshadowed 
the small actions that accompanied Early’s return to the Shenandoah Val- 
ley. These battles also produced rumors of the pending fall of Atlanta. Po- 
litically, they helped to turn the nation’s eyes away from Early’s Raid and 
the embarrassment it had caused the Lincoln administration. As a result of 
Sherman’s victories that July, things suddenly looked better for the Union 
cause. How long it would last no one could tell. 
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Prelude to Kernstown 


JULY 23, 1864 


uly 23, 1864, dawned a cool and pleasant day in the Shenandoah 

Valley. Jubal Early’s footsore infantrymen used the respite to rest and 

nourish their tired, aching bodies. Some Southern soldiers simply rel- 

ished a day of “undisturbed tranquility” on Fisher’s Hill. Both offi- 
cers and enlisted men used this opportunity to catch up with the necessi- 
ties of life such as bathing and laundry. The Confederates of Breckinridge’s 
Corps scoured the countryside for cattle to steal from the local civilians. 
Army details threshed wheat and ground it into flour for baking bread. 
A soldier of Ramseur’s division returned from picket duty and found his 
comrades of the 13th Virginia feasting on honey purchased from an en- 
terprising valley farmer. The Virginian promptly purchased two pounds of 
the golden nectar and enough milk to fill his canteen and proceed to feast 
until he almost “busted.”? 

There was no rest for the Confederate high command. On July 19, Rob- 
ert E. Lee had informed Confederate Secretary of War James A. Seddon that 
Early’s operations in the valley would continue to produce valuable results 
for the Confederacy. Lee clearly desired that Early conduct extended oper- 
ations in the Shenandoah for as long as his presence kept the Union’s Sixth 
and Nineteenth Army Corps away from Petersburg. Lee’s enthusiasm for 
Early’s extended stay in the valley lessened at the prospect of those corps 
reinforcing Grant while Early remained in the Shenandoah. Lee warned 
Early that it would be necessary for the Valley District army to return to 
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Richmond if it could not successfully detain Wright’s force in the valley. 
Lee’s warning forced Early to determine whether his army could fulfill 
Lee’s vision if it remained in the valley. Before deciding, Early wisely dis- 
patched his cavalry to ascertain the strength and composition of the Union 
forces remaining there.” 

As a result, Ransom’s tired horsemen spent another day in the saddle 
seeking information on the disposition of Wright’s large force. Early had 
also received a report of a Federal force moving from West Virginia’s South 
Branch Valley toward Mount Jackson, twenty miles behind Early’s posi- 
tion. Early dispatched elements of Imboden’s brigade to investigate and 
learned the report was unfounded. McCausland’s brigade still screened 
Early’s right flank at Front Royal. At Newtown, Ransom’s three remain- 
ing brigades moved northward to gather information on the composition 
of the Federal army. Their efforts yielded crucial intelligence that altered 
the course of the Valley Campaign. 

Although Ransom formally commanded Early’s cavalry division, the 
rigors of the fast-paced campaign took a toll on Ransom’s fragile health. 
He spent more time riding in an ambulance than in the saddle as illness 
sapped his strength, elevating the controversial Vaughn to divisional com- 
mand. In spite of Vaughn’s shortcomings, his rank combined with Ran- 
som’s poor health placed the Tennessean in command of Early’s cavalry 
on July 23, 1864.° 

Early that morning, Vaughn led three of Ransom’s brigades and a bat- 
tery of horse artillery out of their camps at Newtown and Strasburg. Brad- 
ley Johnson’s brigade headed north on the Valley Turnpike followed by 
Vaughn’s Tennesseans commanded by Col. James W. Gillespie of the 43rd 
Tennessee Mounted Infantry. Col. William L. Jackson’s brigade followed the 
Middle Road northward on a parallel course to the west. At seven o’clock, 
Johnson’s scouts encountered Federal pickets from the 22nd Pennsylva- 
nia posted along the banks of Opequon Creek, just south of Bartonsville. 
A swarm of Johnson’s dismounted Confederate skirmishers attacked the 
Pennsylvanians posted on the opposite side of a ravine. The Pennsylva- 
nians fired at the Virginians but were unable to check their progress. The 
Virginians quickly forced the Federals to steadily withdraw toward their 
support at Kernstown.* 
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Vaughn’s horsemen crossed the bridge over Opequon Creek and advanced 
one mile to a ridge overlooking Hanover Lodge, the home of Joseph Marx 
Barton who had several relatives and friends from the area serving in Ear- 
ly’s army. Vaughn formed his line of battle upon this crest perpendicular to 
the Pike. Bradley Johnson dismounted some of his Virginians and posted 
them behind a rock wall on the hill’s northern slope. A battery of Confed- 
erate horse artillery unlimbered on the crest behind Johnson’s troopers. Gil- 
lespie’s brigade remained mounted and waited in reserve. The rst and 2nd 
Maryland Battalions of Johnson’s brigade remained in their saddles, ready 
to pitch in should a favorable opportunity arise. Skirmishers fanned out in 
front of the Confederate line and fired at Jacob Higgins’s troopers posted 
across the ravine formed by a dry tributary of Opequon Creek.° 

A courier from Higgins’s brigade arrived at Duffié’s camp at Milltown 
two miles south of Winchester. The courier spurred up to the Frenchman’s 
headquarters warning of Vaughn’s approach. Duffié relayed the informa- 
tion to Crook, who ordered the cavalryman to “attack and disperse it, or 
at least by his advance determine the true state of affairs.” Duffié quickly 
returned to his headquarters, where his remaining brigade stood ready for 
action. Colonel Tibbits had heard the report of gunfire rolling back from 
Kernstown and had already roused his command and formed it into line of 
battle. Duffié sent the 15th New York Cavalry south on the Cedar Creek 
Road to protect his right flank and ordered Tibbits’s brigade to Kernstown, 
located three miles south of Winchester.® 

A West Virginian of Crook’s command described Kernstown as a “tum- 
bledown village” with a “dilapidated, sleepy appearance.” Although Win- 
chester had developed into the main center of commerce in Frederick County, 
Kernstown maintained a degree of prosperity as a self-sufficient working- 
class village. Like most towns in the Shenandoah Valley, it contained a 
blacksmith, a cooper, a wheelwright, and the other craftsmen essential to 
the village’s agricultural- and transportation-based economy. Hoge Run, 
a small rivulet, flowed through the center of the village, passing under a 
wooden bridge bearing the Valley Turnpike. Immediately south of the 
bridge on the west side of the road sat John Beemer’s Tavern, where weary 
travelers could obtain a meal and a place to sleep for the night. Several of 
Kernstown’s residents harbored Union proclivities. The Unionists included 
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some of the villages more prosperous families: Helen Pritchard, Thomas 
McCardle, and Joseph P. Mahaney as well as saddler William Dean. Con- 
federate authorities had imprisoned McCardle, Dean, and another man 
for their Unionist beliefs earlier in the war.’ 

Duffié deployed Capt. John Keeper’s three remaining guns on Pritchard’s 
Hill, a commanding height located on Samuel R. Pritchard’s farm west of 
the village, supported by a detachment of Tibbits’s cavalry. The West Vir- 
ginians recognized their position as the same one they had occupied during 
the First Battle of Kernstown in 1862. The battery’s condition had greatly 
deteriorated much over the course of the last week, and it little resembled 
the fresh unit that had fought there more than two years ago. The condi- 
tion of the gun carriages and caissons was so poor that Duffié feared that 
further hard service would render them useless. Nevertheless, the neces- 
sities of the campaign required these guns to participate in the develop- 
ing combat.® 

Tibbits brigade arrived at the northern edge of the village near William 
Dean’s “commodious brick dwelling.” Tibbits dismounted the r2th Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry, hustling the troopers out to Higgins’s skirmish line south 
of Kernstown. The intensity of the firing increased, prompting Tibbits to 
quickly dispatch the tiny rst Maryland Cavalry Potomac Home Brigade, 
followed by a squadron of the 21st New York. Supported by Keeper’s ar- 
tillery, the Federal skirmish line advanced toward the Southerners, driving 
them back to their main battle line, south of Hanover Lodge.’ 

On the west side of the Pike, Maj. Harry Gilmor saw the approaching 
Federals and decided to attack with his 2nd Maryland Battalion, C.S.A. 
Capt. French Harding of the 2oth Virginia Cavalry, a courier from Mud- 
wall Jackson, saw Gilmor, an old acquaintance, readying his men for the 
charge. The two officers had often debated the merits of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia soldiers, so Harding rode up to Gilmor and suggested that they put 
the question to the test on the battlefield. Whoever went farther in the com- 
ing charge would win the debate. Gilmor agreed, and the 2nd Maryland 
dashed forward and swept the Federal skirmishers back to Kernstown.'® 

Tibbits, ever the cool-headed New Yorker, saw that he outnumbered 
the Marylanders and readied his troops to strike back. Waiting until the 
impetus of Gilmor’s attack had waned, Tibbits ordered Maj. John S. Jen- 
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nings to hit Gilmor with four squadrons of the 21st New York Cavalry. 
Jennings charged, but Gilmor saw the column approaching his flank and 
withdrew his Marylanders before a collision took place. Jennings’s New 
Yorkers raced after the gray cavalry and became somewhat scattered in the 
process. Gilmor quickly perceived the opportunity at hand and bellowed 
out “in a magnificent voice, ‘Right about, Charge!’” Instantly, the Mary- 
landers wheeled around and charged into the pursuing New Yorkers like 
a sudden blast of buckshot, unhorsing and capturing several of them. The 
prisoners included Lt. James F. Hill, the regimental adjutant of the 21st 
New York Cavalry, a valuable capture for the Southerners. Captain Hard- 
ing chased one Yankee back to the main Federal battle line before returning 
to the Confederate line. By doing so, Harding had charged farther than any 
of the Marylanders. He proudly turned to Gilmor and boastfully inquired 
once more about the merits of Virginia and Maryland soldiers. Gilmor shot 
back, “Oh damn it, by birth you, yourself, are a Marylander.” Harding 
was indeed a native of the Free State, so Gilmor won the bet.!! 

Jackson advanced toward Kernstown on the Middle Road. He sent his 
adjutant to his skirmish line commander. As the adjutant approached the 
skirmishers, the Federals opened fire. He soon spied the commander and 
went no farther, instead shouting Jackson’s orders out as loud as he could 
while staying as far from the firing line as possible. The skirmishers, both 
blue and gray, heard the adjutant bellow, “I am directed by Gen. Jack- 
son to tell you to take your men and go to the top of the hill yonder and 
see what is there and report [back].” The commander of the Confederate 
skirmish line, Capt. David Poe of the 20th Virginia Cavalry, considered 
those orders “easy to give,” but difficult to execute. “Military orders are 
usually short and simple,” mused Poe, “I understood this one and so did 
the Federals.” 

Poe gave a signal and his seventy Virginians rushed down the ravine and 
headed up the opposite slope, driving the Federal pickets before them. His 
men picked up the pace, but Poe warned them to be careful, for the blue- 
coats had fallen back “too easily.” The captain rushed ahead of his men 
toward the top of the ravine. Nearing his objective, he crouched down and 
moved toward the crest. At the top he stood up and saw the hill covered 
with Federals “as thick as black birds” with a twelve-pounder Napoleon 
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heading right for him. Poe immediately fled down the hill, his men follow- 
ing close behind. The Napoleon unlimbered and fired a round of canister, 
but the Virginians’ spread out formation saved them from its devastating 
effects. As they headed toward the ravine, a second round spewed dirt into 
the air and rattled against a board fence the Virginians were scrambling 
over. Almost miraculously, Poe’s party made it back to the Confederate 
lines without loss. Forty years later, Poe recalled, “I have not reported to 
Gen. Jackson yet what I saw on that hill.” 

The sudden appearance of the Confederate cavalry raised General Duffié’s 
suspicions. Headquarters had concluded that Early’s main force was return- 
ing to Richmond. If Early was retreating, Duffié must have wondered why 
the Confederate cavalry was acting so aggressively. He decided to lure the 
Confederates out and capture some prisoners. His envisioned coup de grace 
was to be carried out by several hundred troopers from both Higgins’s and 
Tibbits’s brigades. At the discharge of a signal gun, a small squadron of the 
22nd Pennsylvania would charge up the turnpike toward Hanover Lodge 
as a decoy. At the same time, two squadrons of the rst New York and two 
from the 21st New York would hit the Rebel flanks. Four squadrons of the 
21st New York would lay in ambush, waiting to capture any Confederates 
who took the bait and chased after the Pennsylvanians. '* 

Duffié rode out to the front line, scanned the Confederate position, and 
discovered the Confederate battery on a knoll beyond Hanover Lodge. 
Duffié ordered Capt. James P. “Biddy” Hart of the 22nd Pennsylvania 
Cavalry to “take forty-five carbineers and capture that battery.” Hart pro- 
tested, but Duffié scoffed, “Only a corporal’s guard.” In the tense minutes 
before the charge, Biddy sauntered along his line and explained the ob- 
ject of the charge to his men. Then he grimly warned, “It will be as hot as 
hell.” If anyone felt uneasy about the charge, Hart called for them to ride 
forward. No one budged, so the Pennsylvanians trotted out to the Federal 
skirmish line and waited for the firing of the signal gun. They were on fa- 
miliar ground, as many of Hart’s Pennsylvanians had participated in the 
First Battle of Kernstown. 

Moments later, Keeper’s battery fired a shot, signaling the start of the at- 
tack. Silence reigned for a brief moment. Captain Hart turned and looked 
at his doughty veterans. As he glanced at their faces, he truly believed that 
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he was leading his “tried and true” troopers to their deaths. Without fan- 
fare, Hart shouted, “Attention, company! Forward march, charge!” The 
Pennsylvanians charged down the hill overlooking Hanover Lodge and 
crossed over a wooden bridge spanning the tributary of Opequon Creek. 
As they traversed the bridge the Confederate artillery opened fire, forcing 
the Pennsylvanians to seek shelter in a deep washout located one hundred 
yards in front of the stone fence that concealed Johnson’s Virginians. Re- 
alizing the futility of a further advance, Hart yelled, “Right about, face!” 
As they turned to head back to the Federal lines the Confederates rose up 
from behind the wall and opened fire with their Enfield rifles. “That stone 
wall was transformed into a blaze of flame,” recollected a Pennsylvanian, 
“and bullets flew like rain drops.” '® 

Some of the Pennsylvanians could not rein in their horses and head for 
safety. One charged straight into Johnson’s battle line. With his saber in 
hand the Keystone Stater broke through the 8th Virginia Cavalry’s line be- 
fore he could turn his horse around. With thoughts of Andersonville lurk- 
ing in his mind, the Pennsylvanian quickly spurred his mount, dashed back 
through the astonished Virginians, and raced after his comrades. Not all of 
the Pennsylvanians were so lucky. Many horses fell under Johnson’s bar- 
rage of bullets, leaving their riders stranded between the battle lines. These 
Federals sprinted across the open fields toward a fringe of woods on the 
northern slope of the ravine.!” 

When the Pennsylvanians retreated, Vaughn unleashed Col. James E. 
Carter’s rst Tennessee Cavalry. Like a wave, the Tennesseans broke from 
their concealed position behind Johnson and charged up the Pike after 
Hart’s men. They quickly seized several Federals who had lost their horses. 
Captain Hart and two of his men had almost reached a skirt of woods on 
the ravine’s northern slope when a shell tore through Pvt. John Regester’s 
horse and ripped off the rider’s leg, mortally wounding him. Hart and Pvt. 
John B. Shallenbarger spurred their horses and continued their flight with 
the Tennesseans in close pursuit. Coming to a ditch where another Penn- 
sylvanian’s horse had already stumbled, Hart leaped his mount over the 
fallen steed, but when Shallenbarger followed suit, the stricken mount 
suddenly arose, tripping his leaping horse. Both horse and rider twirled 
through the air before landing on the dry, hard ground. A stunned Shallen- 
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barger scrambled to escape, but seven raw-boned Tennesseans stood over 
him, wielding their revolvers. One of them drawled, “Halt, you son-of- 
a-bitch!” The rst Tennessee chased the Pennsylvanians beyond Hanover 
Lodge toward Kernstown.'® 

While the Pennsylvanians charged and retreated on the turnpike, the de- 
coy squadrons east and west of the Pike launched their feints on the Con- 
federate flanks. The two squadrons of the 21st New York made little prog- 
ress on the west side of the Pike. On the other side, Lt. Col. Alonzo W. 
Adams’s detachment of the rst New York (Lincoln) Cavalry advanced in 
the open ground east of the Pennsylvanians. Adams’s New Yorkers drove 
back some Confederate vedettes on Johnson’s eastern flank but pulled back 
before hitting the main Confederate battle line. Then the hard-charging 
Tennesseans quickly swooped down on Adams’s troopers, driving them 
back toward Kernstown in confusion.” 

Higgins then launched a charge into the rear of the 1st Tennessee from 
the east side of the Pike while Tibbits’s men closed in behind the Confed- 
erates from the west. Surprised by the unexpected appearance of the fresh 
Federal squadrons, the Tennesseans fled in confusion, allowing most of 
Hart’s Pennsylvanians to escape. At the same time, Adams rallied the rst 
New York (Lincoln) Cavalry and launched an unauthorized counterat- 
tack on his own initiative. Attacking what he supposed to be Confeder- 
ate horsemen, Adams instead struck Jennings’s New Yorkers just as they 
had surged to within ten yards of the Confederate colors. In the ensuing 
confusion, the 21st New York abandoned its attack on the rst Tennessee, 
allowing the Southerners to scurry from the jaws of Duffié’s trap. After 
breaking off the attack, the 21st New York advanced a short distance to- 
ward the rst New York (Lincoln) Cavalry before realizing that they were 
Federal troops.”° 

Duffié fumed at the failure of what could have been a successful am- 
bush of the rst Tennessee. Most importantly, this failure prevented Duffié 
from gaining any information from prisoners. In Duffié’s eyes, Adams’s 
failure at Kernstown was only the latest in a series of botched assignments. 
The Frenchman fumed that Adams’s “stupidity” had “repeatedly mani- 
fested” itself since the time Duffié assumed command of the division. He 
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declared Adams “by no means worthy the position he occupies,” and the 
New Yorker soon found himself on detached duty.?! 

The Confederate cavalry, however, had reason to feel good about the 
day’s mounted actions. They captured several Federal prisoners of war. 
Even staunch cavalry critic Jubal Early credited the Confederate horsemen 
for obtaining crucial information on July 23. From prisoners, the horse- 
men learned that the Sixth and Nineteenth Corps had returned to Wash- 
ington with General Wright. Gaining this information was the most im- 
portant event arising from the fighting on July 23.” 

At Winchester, cries of “Fall in! Fall in!” echoed through the camps of 
the Kanawha army’s infantry. George Crook heard firing break out at nine 
o’clock that morning. Not willing to take any chances, he instructed col- 
onels James Mulligan, Joseph Thoburn, and Rutherford Hayes to march 
their commands to Kernstown and “push the enemy far enough to ascer- 
tain his force.” Crook also took the precaution of sending his wagon train 
to the north side of Winchester, unnerving the local Unionists and com- 
forting the secessionists. “Yesterday, thousands of troops came in,” wrote 
Winchester Unionist Julia Chase, “and we were in hopes the rebels would 
be held in check. This morning—how different, every street filled with wag- 
ons moving off with a heavy guard.” Mrs. Hugh Lee, a prominent seces- 
sionist, triumphantly stood on her porch and taunted the Federal teamsters 
and the wagon guards as they headed toward Martinsburg.” 

Reaching Kernstown, Hayes’s brigade formed its line of battle on the 
eastern side of the Valley Turnpike and advanced two miles beyond Kern- 
stown. Hayes encountered only “feeble resistance” as Vaughn’s horsemen 
had departed the area by the time the infantry arrived. Citizens along the 
turnpike told Hayes that the Rebel force consisted of 1,000 cavalry and a 
few pieces of artillery. Hayes reported this intelligence to Crook who con- 
cluded that the Confederate probe was simply a rear guard action to cover 
Early’s return to Richmond.” 

West of the turnpike, Colonel Mulligan’s division advanced in unison 
with Hayes. With skirmishers from the 23rd Illinois screening his front, 
Mulligan posted his battle line behind stone fences and in a woodlot. His 


skirmishers fanned out across his front, with some moving toward the ra- 
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vine near Hanover Lodge. There they traded shots with a few lingering 
Confederate vedettes posted on the opposite side of the ravine. 

Colonel Thoburn’s division marched out of Winchester on the Valley 
Turnpike and then headed west on the Cedar Creek Road until it arrived 
at Sandy Ridge. At the northern end of the ridge, Thoburn advanced his 
division into the woods. The Federal division pressed through the woods 
until it came to its opposite end. There, Thoburn looked out over a ravine 
and stone wall on top of the opposite wooded ridge—a familiar sight to 
the West Virginian. He had received a serious wound attacking this same 
position during the First Battle of Kernstown. In front of the woods, a 
trooper of the 15th New York Cavalry sat nervously on his steed, “peer- 
ing into the woods as though he expected to see the rebels every moment.” 
Thoburn halted his troops at the edge of the woods and threw out a skir- 
mish line but encountered no Confederates in his front. In the meantime, 
Thoburn’s main battle line occupied its time constructing breastworks of 
rocks, rails, tree limbs, and earth. 

Although the Confederates had withdrawn, Colonel Mulligan sensed that 
they had not seen the last of them. He spent the rest of the afternoon re- 
connoitering the front with Crook. They found nothing because they went 
only two miles beyond Kernstown and not on to Newtown where the Con- 
federate cavalry camped. Crook concluded that the Confederates had re- 
treated. However, Mulligan believed that Early would halt his retreat and 
assume the offensive. The Irishman tried to impress this view upon Crook, 
but “he would not credit” it. However, Crook left Mulligan’s small divi- 
sion at Kernstown with a six-gun battery to back up Duffié’s cavalry pick- 
ets. Then Crook returned to Winchester with Hayes and Thoburn, satis- 
fied that his army faced no serious opposition.”° 

By 5:30 p.m. Mulligan’s troops had retired to Pritchard’s Hill and es- 
tablished their camp. A squadron of the rst New York (Lincoln) Cavalry 
of Higgins’s brigade relieved the 15th New York Cavalry as pickets on 
the Cedar Creek Road. The balance of his brigade returned to the Fed- 
eral camps at Winchester. Tibbits’s brigade remained near Kernstown, 
camping in an open field at the base of Pritchard’s Hill. His men picketed 
all of the roads leading to Kernstown. He also sent two squadrons of the 
12th Pennsylvania on a reconnaissance toward Newtown. They encoun- 
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tered Confederate vedettes at Hanover Lodge and drove them to the out- 
skirts of Newtown. There, Confederates from the 8th Virginia opened fire, 
sending the Pennsylvanians scurrying back toward Kernstown. The cav- 
alrymen returned to camp and soon found that Samuel Pritchard had re- 
cently harvested thirty-five acres of oats that now stood freshly shocked 
in the field. The oats quickly vanished as the Federals appropriated it to 
feed their hungry horses.”° 

Colonel Mulligan relaxed in front of a campfire with his staff and some 
trusted officers and men from his Irish Brigade, the 23rd Illinois Infantry. 
It was a close-knit group. His nineteen-year-old brother-in-law, Lt. James 
Nugent, was Mulligan’s assistant adjutant general. His eighteen-year-old 
nephew, Lt. Martin J. Russell, also served on the staff. An aura of uneasi- 
ness hung in the air that night, lingering with smoke from their campfires. 
With his black eyes glowing in the firelight, Mulligan warned the younger 
men of the dangers Early’s army posed. In his captivating fashion, he dis- 
cussed their recent combats at Leetown, Maryland Heights, and Snickers 
Gap. Since Mulligan had been home in Chicago during his reenlistment 
furlough, he had expressed anxiety over his future. His parish priest noted 
that Mulligan had taken an “especial manner to the sanctifications of his 
soul,” attending mass on a daily basis. Just before returning to West Vir- 
ginia, Mulligan turned to his pastor and beckoned, “Pray for me, for I shall 
need your prayers soon.”?” 

George Crook could have used some divine intervention back in Win- 
chester as he mulled over events of the last forty-eight hours to sort out 
Confederate intentions. On July 21, Horatio G. Wright concluded that 
Early was “really in full retreat toward Richmond.” Crook agreed with 
Wright’s assessment and informed Hunter “that the enemy’s retreat from 
Berryville was apparently in compliance with orders from Rebel Head- 
quarters and evidently not from weakness or the desire to avoid battle.” 
On the night of July 23, Crook still considered that assessment valid. Al- 
though Crook readily accepted Early’s purported abandonment of the val- 
ley, he had seen no concrete evidence that Jubal Early returned “a good 
portion” of his army to Richmond.”8 

Instead, the situation on the ground in the valley should have provided 
Crook with solid, reliable evidence of Early’s continued presence in the 
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Shenandoah Valley. Averell’s cavalry had fought Confederate infantry, cav- 
alry, and artillery at Middletown on the evening of July 22. Duffié battled 
Early’s aggressive cavalry all day on July 23. Yet Crook disregarded the cav- 
alry reports due to his personal dislike for Averell and Duffié and put “but 
little confidence” in their accurate intelligence reports. In spite of Crook’s 
feelings, caution should have been the hallmark of his strategy, as he him- 
self had warned Hunter on July 22, when the Ohioan clearly communi- 
cated the uncertainty of the situation to Hunter and stated that the Army 
of the Kanawha was not strong enough to deal with Early’s army. How- 
ever, at the end of the day on July 23, Crook minimized any threat posed 
by the Confederate forces in the valley. Colonel Hayes, whose views often 
unabashedly reflected Crook’s opinions in most military matters, summa- 
rized the day in his diary by noting that a “small force of Rebel cavalry fool 
ours.” Thoburn noted in his diary, “The enemy’s force is not supposed to 
be large.” Lt. Col. James Comly of the 23rd Ohio wrote the day’s action 
off as a “cavalry scare.” In the Confederate camps around Strasburg, Jubal 
Early readied his entire army to deliver an even bigger scare. Perhaps the 
most fortuitous assessment of Confederate intentions in the valley came 
from Abraham Lincoln.” 

At the White House in Washington, President Lincoln offered what may 
have been the best assessment of Early’s intentions in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley. Although the Federal generals had failed to learn the lessons from past 
valley campaigns, Lincoln remembered them all too well. At eight o’clock 
on the morning of July 23, Lincoln telegraphed Hunter, asking, “Are you 
able to take care of the enemy when he turns back upon you, as he prob- 
ably will on finding that Wright has left?” In reply, Hunter admitted, “my 
force is not strong enough to hold the enemy should he return upon us 
with his whole force.” Nevertheless, he assured Lincoln that Crook “has 
information upon which he relies, that Early has left his position at Ber- 
ryville suddenly upon the arrival of a courier from Richmond with orders 
to fall back upon that place.”*° 


to. Attack the Enemy at Once 
The Second Battle of Kernstown 


JULY 23-24, 1864 


enerals Vaughn and Bradley Johnson arrived at Jubal Early’s head- 

quarters with the surprising news that only George Crook’s small 

army remained in the Shenandoah Valley. Both cavalrymen urged 
Early to attack, saying, “Let us go in their rear [and] thrash them.” When 
the wily Early heard this, he “determined to attack the enemy at once.” 
The news also pleased John Breckinridge, who had been urging Early to re- 
sume offensive operations. Orders went out for the men to cook two days’ 
rations and to be ready to march early the next morning.! 

At four o’clock in the morning of July 24, 1864, the Confederate camps 
around Strasburg buzzed with activity as Early’s foot soldiers broke camp 
and prepared for another offensive. At daylight, the 16,200-man Army of 
the Valley District marched down the Valley Turnpike toward Winchester. 
Breckinridge’s Corps, with Gordon in the van, led the way. Ramseur and 
Rodes brought up the rear of Early’s column. It probably seemed like déja 
vu to many of the Southerners, traipsing the familiar road to Winchester 
once more, as they had done so many times before under Stonewall Jack- 
son, Dick Ewell, and Early.’ 

Ransom’s cavalry division, with Vaughn at the helm, screened the Val- 
ley District army’s movements, advancing boldly as they had done on the 
two previous days. At Newtown, Vaughn’s Tennessee troopers mounted 
and rode north on the Valley Turnpike. Bradley Johnson’s Virginians and 
Marylanders remained at Newtown until ten o’clock. Then they also sad- 
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dled up and headed east on the Millwood-Newtown Pike. After riding five 
miles, Johnson’s brigade turned north on the Front Royal Pike. Early or- 
dered Johnson to skirt around the eastern suburbs of Winchester and re- 
gain the Valley Turnpike where it intersected the Berryville Road. From 
there Johnson’s brigade was to strike Crook’s army as it retreated before 
the Confederate infantry. West of Newtown, Mudwall Jackson’s Virgin- 
ians advanced on the Middle Road while Imboden’s brigade moved out 
on the Back Road, even farther to the west.’ 

Col. James W. Gillespie spearheaded the advance of the Valley District 
army with three regiments numbering no more than four hundred men. At 
7:00 a.m. they passed through Bartonsville and encountered Union pickets 
from Tibbits’s brigade near Hanover Lodge. Fanning out along the high 
ground where Johnson’s men had fought the previous day, the Tennesse- 
ans fired their long-range infantry rifles at the carbine-wielding Federals on 
the opposite slope. Outgunned, the Federals fell back toward Kernstown. 
Their picket reserves attempted to halt the Confederate advance, but each 
time they rallied, Gillespie’s troops shoved the Yankee horsemen back. Si- 
multaneously with Gillespie’s advance, Mudwall Jackson’s Virginians drove 
the Federal vedettes down the Middle Road. Jackson consolidated his po- 
sition near the Massie farm and waited for the arrival of the Confederate 
infantry. Imboden’s brigade advanced slowly on the Back Road encounter- 
ing little, if any, resistance from the small detachment of the rst New York 
(Lincoln) Cavalry that had been charged with screening several roads run- 
ning into Winchester from the south and west. 

Before long the distant rattle of gunfire echoed back to Tibbits’s camp 
on the McCardle property north of Kernstown, alerting him of the ene- 
my’s presence. With the familiar strains of “boots and saddles” filling the 
air the bleary horsemen tumbled from their bedrolls, scooped up their be- 
longings, and mounted. In a matter of minutes Tibbits’s men were ready 
for action. Shortly after the gunfire began, the officer of the day, Capt. Dan- 
iel Link of the rst Regiment Potomac Home Brigade Cavalry galloped up 
to warn Tibbits that a large enemy force was advancing in three columns. 
Wasting no time, Tibbits dispatched two squadrons of the 15th New York 
Cavalry to bolster the retiring picket line and hurried a courier to Win- 
chester warning Duffié of the approaching Southerners. Without waiting 
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for orders the fiery New Yorker placed his brigade into action. For Duffié 
and Tibbits the morning of July 24, 1864, must have seemed like a replay 
of the previous day. George Crook certainly thought it was.* 

Most of Crook’s army had camped near Abraham Hollingsworth’s mills 
at Milltown, two miles north of Kernstown and one mile south of Win- 
chester. Thoburn’s division was standing in formation waiting for an in- 
spection to start when Tibbits’s courier arrived at Duffié’s headquarters 
at 7:30 a.m. The courier quickly rattled off the news of the approaching 
gray threat to the Frenchman. He then communicated the developments to 
Crook who ordered Duffié to proceed to Kernstown with the seven hun- 
dred men of Higgins’s brigade. The army commander then returned Tho- 
burn’s division to Sandy Ridge where it anchored the army’s right flank. 
The West Virginian turned to his brigadiers, and instead of conducting the 
planned inspection, ordered the men to load their muskets and move out 
toward Kernstown again.° 

Crook and Duffié headed up the Valley Turnpike with Higgins’s small 
brigade. Thoburn’s division marched southward on the same road to the 
tollgate at the Cedar Creek Road, north of Kernstown. The division then 
headed west to the same wooded position that it had occupied on Sandy 
Ridge during the previous day. Twenty minutes after leaving Milltown, Tho- 
burn’s men filed into the breastworks they had constructed the previous 
afternoon. After shaking out a skirmish line, Thoburn’s men lay down in 
the woods behind their works and waited. If all went well, the day would 
repeat the pattern of July 23, passing without serious incident. 

On the Valley Turnpike the pounding of the horses’ shod hooves on the 
hard macadamized pike reverberated across the countryside as two squad- 
rons of the 15th New York Cavalry galloped toward their beleaguered, re- 
treating comrades. The New Yorkers dismounted and fanned out across 
the turnpike, trying in vain to stem the retreat. Instead, Gillespie’s Tennes- 
seans forced them to join the rapid retrograde movement toward Kern- 
stown. Fortunately, for the Unionists, the quick-thinking Tibbits had de- 
ployed the balance of his brigade along the southern edge of Kernstown 
near the Mahaney and Triplett farms. There, troopers of the 21st New 
York Cavalry slid off their mounts, dashed forward, and reinforced their 
hard-pressed comrades on the skirmish line. 
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In the Irish brigade’s camp on Pritchard’s Hill, the troops were already 
awake when the firing started that Sunday morning. Although no church 
bell had summoned them to mass, they arose early and reverently ob- 
served the Sabbath “with upward, earnest eye.” Sunday missals and ro- 
sary beads filled the calloused hands of men who would soon be wielding 
weapons of death and destruction. The looming conflict disheartened the 
troops, but Colonel Mulligan remained “light of heart” and wrested the 
men’s thoughts from “weighing the great impending danger.” When the 
Sunday prayers ended the colonel joined his officers who sat in the head- 
quarters ambulance, telling jokes and laughing the spare moments away. 
Pulling a cigar from the side pocket of his jacket, Mulligan (a nonsmoker) 
delicately balanced it between his middle and index fingers and savored 
its aroma “with all the nonchalance of one adept in the art [of smoking].” 
Then he offered it to Capt. David P. Moriarity of the 23rd Illinois, who 
gladly accepted this soldier’s luxury. Before he could enjoy the gift the dis- 
tant rattle of small arms announced the onset of battle, prompting Mori- 
arity to pocket the cigar and ready himself for action.°® 

At eight o’clock, Mulligan ordered his command into line of battle on 
Pritchard’s Hill. The Upshur Battery unlimbered upon the round-topped 
knoll that formed the center of the hill. From this eminence, the West Vir- 
ginians’ 2.9-inch ten-pounder Parrott rifles could hit visible targets up to 
two thousand yards away. That meant that any Confederates on the Pike 
who were visible to the gunners came well within range of their Parrott ri- 
fles. In 1862, Union artillery on Pritchard’s Hill had almost single-handedly 
checked Stonewall Jackson’s advance northward down the Valley Turn- 
pike. Mulligan had undoubtedly learned the lessons of First Kernstown 
well and hoped to repeat that Union success in 1864. 

Mulligan arrayed his infantry around the guns to support the artillery. 
One hundred yards west (right) of the battery, Maj. Enoch Yutzy’s 54th 
Pennsylvania of Lt. Col. John P. Linton’s brigade moved into position on the 
right, occupying a ridge extending in a westerly direction from Pritchard’s 
Hill. Col. Thomas M. Harris’s brigade went into position immediately east 
of the battery, and the residue of Linton’s brigade extended the line to the 
Valley Turnpike. Mulligan and his officers peered intently in the direction 
of the gunfire. Before long, a grayish brown cloud of dust caused by the 
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rapidly moving cavalry plumed over the rise south of Kernstown. Soon 
after, straggling Union horsemen moving toward Winchester appeared in 
Mulligan’s front. Then came whole squads of retreating cavalry followed 
by the wounded hobbling to the rear. 

At nine o’clock, Mulligan advanced a section of the Upshur Battery to 
a spur of Pritchard’s Hill immediately behind the Pritchard house to re- 
lieve pressure on Tibbits’s cavalry. In a matter of minutes, the West Virgin- 
ians limbered up their teams and rumbled into position on the knoll. They 
rammed the charges and projectiles down the barrels of their guns and 
yanked the lanyards. The ensuing blasts hurled the lethal missiles into the 
ranks of Gillespie’s surprised Tennesseans, checking their advance. Sensing 
confusion among Gillespie’s men, Tibbits ordered an advance and drove 
the Tennesseans back beyond Barton’s Woods, where the main body of 
Vaughn’s brigade checked the progress of Tibbits’s horsemen. 

On the Middle Road, skirmish parties from Jackson’s brigade stealth- 
ily inched their way forward and attempted to envelope Mulligan’s right 
flank. The Irishman was ready for them, however. Two veteran companies 
of Pennsylvania Reserves, serving as Companies L and M of the 5 4th Penn- 
sylvania, had moved forward into a woodlot farther west on Pritchard’s 
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Hill when the Upshur Battery advanced. The Pennsylvanians scattered 
themselves among the trees and began a long-range shootout with Jack- 
son’s men.” 

Over on the turnpike Tibbits consolidated his position just south of Kern- 
stown where he confronted Vaughn’s brigade. He dismounted all but one 
squadron of the r2th Pennsylvania Cavalry, deploying most of his brigade 
on the skirmish line. Peering southward the New Yorker saw the unmis- 
takable signs of a large force heading in his direction. Tibbits dispatched a 
courier to Duffié informing him that “the enemy was advancing in heavy 
force with infantry, cavalry and artillery.” The courier met Duffié and 
Crook en route from Winchester and soon returned with word that Hig- 
gins’s brigade was on its way to the front. 

Much to Tibbits’s relief, Higgins soon arrived at Kernstown with his New 
Yorkers and Pennsylvanians, who went into position on the east side of the 
turnpike. The troopers instantly fanned out in skirmish order and engaged 
Vaughn’s troopers. When Higgins deployed, Tibbits shifted his entire bri- 
gade to the west side of the road where they continued skirmishing. The 
fighting intensified when Mudwall Jackson’s Virginians began nipping at 
the New Yorker’s right flank from the Middle Road. Through Duffié, Tib- 
bits requested that Colonel Mulligan advance to the New Yorker’s sup- 
port. Crook agreed and ordered the Chicago colonel to support Tibbits. 
Crook then returned to Winchester believing the Confederates were once 
again in small force.* 

By all outward appearances the Confederate forces Crook saw at Kern- 
stown seemed to be repeating their performance of the previous day. Over 
the last forty-eight hours, he had grown impatient at the continued re- 
ports of a large Confederate force that had yet to materialize. Crook ar- 
rived back at his headquarters sometime after ten o’clock and decided to 
strike back at this annoying Confederate force. He ordered Averell to ad- 
vance his cavalry division on the Front Royal Road and “gain the enemy’s 
rear, by passing around his right to destroy his trains and inflict all the in- 
jury [that I could] upon his forces.”? 

At Averell’s camp southeast of Winchester on the Millwood Pike, the 
aroma of boiling coffee filled the air as the men went about their routine 
of washing clothes and feeding their horses. The leisurely pace abruptly 
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quickened when Averell’s bugler called the men “to horse.” Men scam- 
pered about reaching for their clothes, saddling their horses, and gather- 
ing their equipment. Pvt. Peter H. Craig of the 2nd West Virginia Cavalry 
had just washed his clothes and had no choice but to put them on wet. In 
a remarkably short span of time, Averell’s veteran horsemen were ready 
for battle. By eleven o’clock, Col. James M. Schoonmaker’s brigade led the 
way southward on the Front Royal Road with mounted skirmishers in ad- 
vance followed closely by Col. William H. Powell’s West Virginians.!° 

Throughout the early morning hours at Kernstown, Mulligan remained 
convinced that Early would soon turn on Crook’s inferior numbers and 
attempt to crush them. Mulligan surveyed his position on Pritchard’s Hill 
and felt confident of his ability to defend it. Early’s troops would have 
to cross open space in front of the hill in order to attack the Army of the 
Kanawha. He proudly recalled how the army of fellow Illinois Irishman 
Maj. Gen. James J. Shields had used that eminence as the anchor to its vic- 
tory over Stonewall Jackson on March 23, 1862. “Had Shields selected 
his position,” Mulligan quipped, “it is no doubt the best in this range of 
the country, and if we will not be ordered from it, I have no fear of the re- 
sult.” Mulligan, like most Americans at the time, did not know that Col. 
Nathan Kimball, Shields’s subordinate, had directed the Federal troops at 
the First Battle of Kernstown. Nevertheless, Mulligan used the popular 
Shields’s victory over Jackson as an effective theme to inspire the 23rd IIli- 
nois. When Crook ordered Mulligan to leave the hill to reinforce Tibbits, 
all thoughts of defending the heights vanished.!! 

In terms of numerical strength, Mulligan’s division more resembled a 
brigade. On July 24, 1864, his entire command numbered only sixty-nine 
officers and 1,745 enlisted men. Mulligan kept his largest regiment, the 
54th Pennsylvania, with the artillery on Pritchard’s Hill, leaving less than 
1,200 men to reinforce Tibbits. Col. Thomas M. Harris commanded the 
First Brigade containing his own roth West Virginia and the 23rd Illinois 
Infantry. He counted twenty-four officers and 824 enlisted men in his ranks 
that morning, as the brigade formed its ranks on the gentle southern slope 
of Pritchard’s Hill. Linton’s brigade, minus Yutzy’s Pennsylvanians, to- 
taled twenty-two officers and 3 48 enlisted men. Linton marched his small 
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command toward the Pike, halting it in column north of the Dean house 
to wait for further instructions.” 

Shortly after ten o’clock, Harris’s brigade advanced through the open 
fields between Opequon Church and the Back Road from Kernstown to 
Bartonsville. Linton’s small command remained in reserve north of the vil- 
lage near the Dean home while Harris’s West Virginia and Illinois men con- 
tinued south until they reached a stone wall two hundred yards beyond the 
church. They halted there, and Harris deployed three companies as skir- 
mishers. The infantrymen advanced into Barton’s Woods and joined Tib- 
bits’s horse soldiers in the skirmish with Vaughn’s and Jackson’s Confeder- 
ates. Harris’s battle line rested behind the stone fence where they remained 
without incident for approximately one hour.’ 

Mulligan’s soldiers were not the only ones at the Pritchard farm that day. 
Samuel Pritchard and his family were at home when the battle erupted. 
When the first shots rang out, he secreted his wife and their young children 
into the cellar. The Pritchard family spent a terrifying day there as the bat- 
tle raged around their house and over the fields of their farm. With artil- 
lery projectiles screaming through the air, an African American resident of 
Kernstown found shelter in the cellar of Beemer’s Tavern on the Pike, where 
he huddled “powerful low” to the ground until the battle ended.'* 


Early and Breckinridge arrived at Bartonsville with the Kentuckian’s corps at 
about the same time Mulligan advanced. The former vice president wasted 
no time in deploying his divisions. Maj. Gen. John B. Gordon’s division 
trudged along the Valley Turnpike, down the bluff overlooking Opequon 
Creek. Crossing over the bridge, Gordon’s Confederates continued north- 
ward through Bartonsville, a small colonial-era hamlet composed of sev- 
eral bluestone houses and mills. Springdale, the first house on the east side 
of the road north of the creek, belonged to the Barton family. Two sons of 
that family, Robert and Randolph Barton, marched in the ranks of the 5th 
Virginia Infantry of Gordon’s division. They no doubt experienced a joyful 
but brief homecoming with family and friends as they marched into battle 
upon the very ground they had frolicked over as children. 

After passing Springdale, Gordon continued north for almost one mile 
before stopping to deploy his division near Hanover Lodge, safely behind 
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the screen established by Vaughn’s cavalry. Gordon’s skirmishers fanned 
out and advanced behind Gillespie’s dismounted troopers, who yielded 
the firing line to Gordon’s foot soldiers. Gillespie’s men withdrew “amid 
the applause of the infantry and the compliments of General Early,” for 
their efforts that morning, a rare greeting for these much-maligned troop- 
ers who shifted into a position on the Front Royal Road covering Early’s 
right flank. The rest of Gordon’s division filed off to the west and pro- 
ceeded through a ravine leading to Barton’s Woods. As the trees and ra- 
vine masked Gordon’s deployment from the Northerners, the gathering 
strength of Early’s army remained unknown to its opponents. Gordon’s 
men were familiar with this ground; they had fought and marched over 
the very same ground during opening stages of the Second Battle of Win- 
chester on June 13, 1863.!° 

Gordon posted his battle line on the west side of the Valley Turnpike 
near Hanover Lodge halfway between Bartonsville and Kernstown. Col. 
Edmund N. “Nick” Atkinson’s Georgia brigade led the division onto the 
field. The Georgians turned off the Pike at Hanover Lodge, headed up a 
ravine and moved westward into Barton’s Woods. Twenty-nine-year-old 
Nick Atkinson commanded the brigade in the absence of its normal com- 
mander, Brig. Gen. Clement A. Evans, who had been seriously wounded 
at Monocacy two weeks earlier, one of 380 Georgians lost in that battle. 
Atkinson had previously headed the brigade at Antietam and Fredericks- 
burg where he went down with a severe wound and was captured. In spite 
of the losses at Monocacy, the Georgia brigade was still the largest in Ear- 
ly’s army at Kernstown, containing approximately 1,300 men doled out 
among six veteran regiments and one battalion." 

Brig. Gen. Zebulon York’s brigade of Louisiana Tigers followed the Geor- 
gians onto the field, occupying the ground on Atkinson’s right flank. York 
was originally from Maine and held the distinction of being the only Con- 
federate general of Polish descent. Leaving New England at age sixteen, he 
made his fortune as a successful lawyer and cotton planter in Louisiana. 
His brigade was formed by the consolidation of Brig. Gen. Harry T. Hayes’s 
and Leroy Stafford’s Louisiana brigades after the crippling losses suffered 
at the Wilderness and Spotsylvania battles. Even combined they only num- 
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bered a little more than six hundred men. Like the Georgians, York’s troops 
had fought on this same ground in the better days of 1863.1” 

The ethnic make up of York’s brigade reflected the cosmopolitan atmo- 
sphere of New Orleans and its burgeoning seaport. The roster of York’s bri- 
gade reflected the ethnic melting pot that America was becoming. At Kern- 
stown, the muster rolls of the roth Louisiana alone included Pedro Barau, 
Spain; Antonio Rosa, Portugal; Antonio Galli, Italy; and Salvatore Ferri, 
Sicily. With the large numbers of Irish, German, and French soldiers, the 
foreign born and their descendants formed a majority of the men in York’s 
Louisiana Brigade. Unlike most units in the predominately Protestant Con- 
federate army, a large percentage of York’s men were Catholic. Several were 
Jewish, including Maj. Alexander Hart of the 6th Louisiana." 

Brig. Gen. William Terry’s brigade of Virginians formed Gordon’s right 
flank, which guided upon the Valley Turnpike. Terry had fought as a lieu- 
tenant in the Stonewall Brigade at First Manassas and was wounded at 
Second Manassas in 1862. Terry’s brigade was composed of the survivors 
from the Virginia regiments of Maj. Gen. Edward “Allegheny” Johnson’s 
division, which was virtually annihilated at Spotsylvania’s Mule Shoe. Al- 
though Terry’s brigade contained fourteen regiments, he counted less than 
1,000 men in the ranks." 

The emaciated regiments were divided into three regimental groups, which 
mirrored the brigade structure of Johnson’s old division. The senior surviv- 
ing officer from each brigade commanded the regimental group. Col. John 
H. Stover Funk, a Winchester native, headed the first regimental group, 
composed of the three hundred survivors of the old Stonewall Brigade. 
Col. Robert H. Dungan of the 48th Virginia led the second group com- 
posed of fragments of the 21st, 25th, 42nd, 44th, 48th, and soth Virginia 
Regiments, numbering less than four hundred men. Another Shenandoah 
Valley native, Capt. William B. Yancy of the roth Virginia, commanded 
the third group consisting of the roth, 23rd, and 37th Virginia. Less than 
three hundred men stood in the ranks of this regimental group. Although 
weary, Terry’s hard-bitten veterans were fighters through and through as 
demonstrated by their determined assault at Monocacy only two weeks 
earlier. Morale was low and discipline lax, but when the time to fight ar- 
rived, Terry’s men would be ready. Most had fought in Stonewall Jack- 
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son’s defeat at Kernstown on March 23, 1862, and their opportunity for 
vengeance on that field would soon be at hand.”° 

In front of Gordon’s battle line, the division sharpshooters deployed and 
advanced toward Tibbits’s position. Early’s army had an organized corps 
of sharpshooters formed from the best riflemen of each regiment. These 
men came together at the outset of an engagement to form a battalion com- 
manded by a designated field officer who specialized in this duty. Each di- 
vision of Early’s Second Corps had such a sharpshooter battalion. These 
elite battalions focused their operations upon target zones determined by 
distance. The sharpshooters used several different weapons throughout the 
battalion in order to cover the varying ranges, most carrying Mississippi or 
Enfield rifles. Only a lucky few carried the coveted Whitworth rifle, accu- 
rate at ranges of over one thousand yards. Gordon’s sharpshooters played 
a crucial role in the Confederate operations at the Second Battle of Kern- 
stown and inflicted heavy casualties in the Union ranks. 

Sharpshooters from Terry’s and York’s brigades crept toward Tibbits’s 
skirmish line, utilizing the rolling landscape and rock outcroppings as shel- 
ter. From their protected positions, the sharpshooters picked off Yankee 
horsemen from a safe distance. At the same time, sharpshooters from Col. 
Nick Atkinson’s brigade hurried forward through Barton’s Woods and dis- 
played their skill as marksmen by driving Harris’s skirmish line from the 
woods and threatening the West Virginian’s right flank. 

Harris quickly deployed two companies of the roth West Virginia front- 
ing the woods and protecting his flank. Harris warned Mulligan of Gor- 
don’s occupation of the woods. In response, Mulligan directed Harris to 
exercise his own judgment to properly position his brigade. Upon receiv- 
ing these instructions, Harris pulled back to the stone wall immediately 
south of the church yard. Still enfiladed by the Georgians in the woods, 
Harris withdrew to a slight eminence between the church and the Pike and 
ordered his men to lie down. 

He quickly saw that the elevated position offered no advantage for his 
men, exposing them still to the Georgians in Barton’s Woods. After fifteen 
minutes he withdrew one hundred yards closer to the Pritchard house and 
sidled rightward to better confront the Georgians. Captain James J. Fitzger- 
ald’s 23rd Illinois covered itself behind a rock wall separating the church 
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and the Pritchard farm. Maj. Henry H. Withers’s roth West Virginia lay 
down behind a wooden paling fence that jutted out from the wall, west- 
ward, onto the Pritchard property. Even in this position, however, Atkin- 
son’s Georgians peppered Withers’s command with their accurate rifle fire. 
Now, at least, the roth West Virginia fired back at the concealed Southern- 
ers, but the woods shielded the Georgians from the Federal bullets. 

The withdrawal of Harris’s brigade from its position south of the church 
exposed the right flank of Tibbits’s brigade. The New Yorker complained 
bitterly to Duffié that Mulligan’s troops had not advanced to the caval- 
ry’s skirmish line and that they had withdrawn without rendering any as- 
sistance. Unable to exercise any control over the infantry, Duffié ordered 
Tibbits to move his brigade into reserve behind the infantry. Only the 15th 
New York Cavalry remained in position covering Harris’s right flank. As 
Mulligan had only enough men to cover the ground west of the Valley Pike, 
Higgins’s brigade remained in position on the east side, skirmishing with 
Vaughn’s horsemen. The reshuffling of Union troops attracted Confeder- 
ate attention, and Gordon’s sharpshooters promptly followed the retreat- 
ing Federals toward Kernstown. 

Upon Tibbits’s withdrawal, Mulligan advanced Linton’s brigade to fill 
the gap on Harris’s left flank. As Linton’s skirmishers passed through Wil- 
liam Dean’s orchard they came under fire from Gordon’s marksmen, who 
had taken up positions in the town. The Mountaineers returned fire and 
flushed the Southerners out of the rickety village. Linton’s battle line then 
advanced to Pritchard’s Lane, where the West Virginians halted behind a 
rock wall lining the farm lane near its intersection with the Valley Pike. 


George Crook’s assumptions about the Confederate strength at Kernstown 
grew weaker by the minute, as the balance of Breckinridge’s Corps reached 
the battlefield undetected. Brig. Gen. Gabriel C. Wharton’s division ar- 
rived at Hanover Lodge shortly after Gordon completed his deployment, 
probably sometime around 11:30 a.m. Breckinridge posted Wharton’s di- 
vision behind the same stone wall manned by Bradley Johnson’s troop- 
ers the previous day. Wharton had celebrated his fortieth birthday on July 
23, and whether he would live to see another remained an open question 
with a battle in the offing. Wharton had graduated from the Virginia Mil- 
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itary Institute in 1847, ranked second in a class of twelve, and afterward 
served as a civil engineer in Arizona. He began the war as a major in the 
45th Virginia but soon received a promotion to colonel and command of 
the 5 rst Virginia. In 1861, he led his Virginians in battle at Carnifex Ferry, 
West Virginia, and quickly rose to brigade command. As a brigadier, he 
had performed capably at Fort Donelson, New Market, and Cold Harbor. 
Most soldiers in Wharton’s division shared the common bond of residing 
in the Appalachian Mountains. In fact, the muster rolls of 45th Battalion 
Virginia Infantry listed seventeen Hatfields and eleven McCoys, members 
of West Virginia’s infamous feuding families. 

The most notable brigadier of Wharton’s division, Col. George S. Pat- 
ton, grandfather and namesake of America’s World War II hero, led the 
division onto the battlefield and anchored the right flank of Breckinridge’s 
battle line. George Smith Patton was born in Fredericksburg, Virginia, in 
1833 and graduated from the Virginia Military Institute in 1852, ranked 
second out of a class of twenty-four. Although Patton was a lawyer by trade 
and preferred the close-knit company of his family, he possessed a “pecu- 
liar aptitude for a soldier’s duty and a soldier’s life.” He “enforced disci- 
pline without exciting dislike, and commanded his men without diminish- 
ing their self respect.” Although twice wounded in combat, Patton’s battle 
honors contained no familiar names; instead, obscure battlefields such as 
Scary Creek, Carnifex Ferry, Droop Mountain, Giles Courthouse, and 
White Sulphur Springs comprised his combat experience before 1864. In 
fighting those battles, Patton’s commands had often squared off with Aver- 
ell, Hayes, and many units of Crook’s Army of the Kanawha.” 

Col. Augustus Forsberg’s brigade followed Patton onto the battlefield, 
taking position on his left flank. The Swedish born Forsberg began the war 
as an engineering officer in southwest Virginia. His fortunes mirrored Whar- 
ton’s, and the Swede became lieutenant colonel of the 51st Virginia in the 
spring of 1862. While most of Forsberg’s troops shared Wharton’s battle 
history, the 45th Virginia had only recently joined the brigade at Lynch- 
burg after suffering incredibly heavy losses in the Confederate debacles at 
Cloyd’s Mountain on May 9, 1864, and Piedmont on June 5. Although it 
still numbered more than two hundred men, the regiment found itself be- 
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reft of experienced officers, most having been captured at Piedmont along 
with the regimental colors. 

Col. Thomas Smith, the son of Virginia Governor and Confederate Brig. 
Gen. William E. “Extra Billy” Smith, led his brigade onto the field. His 
left flank rested upon the Pike and linked with Terry’s Virginians on Gor- 
don’s right flank. Colonel Smith quickly gained the respect of his com- 
mand. A North Carolina officer described him as “always kind, consider- 
ate and knightly,” and resembling “bridled lightning” on the battlefield. 
Smith’s brigade went into battle at Kernstown with much to prove, hav- 
ing endured the humiliating defeats and severe losses at Cloyd’s Moun- 
tain and Piedmont. Smith himself had spent the last two months conva- 
lescing from a gunshot wound received at Cloyd’s Mountain, and had only 
rejoined his command two days earlier. When he departed in May, Smith 
had led the 36th Virginia as a lieutenant colonel and now found himself 
in uncharted waters as a brigadier. Battlefield attrition in his regiment and 
brigade had resulted in his promotion to full colonel and his first oppor- 
tunity at brigade command.” 

As Wharton’s division waited in line of battle near Hanover Lodge, 
Breckinridge rode his horse along the battle line. Wharton’s Confederates 
were hungry, having eaten no breakfast the morning of July 24 and onlya 
scant meal the night before. As the Kentuckian moved along the line, the 
men chanted, “Bread! Bread!” The chant quickly passed along the line un- 
til it sounded as if a riot might erupt. Breckinridge dashed over to the col- 
onel of a particularly demonstrative regiment. “Your men,” observed the 
Kentuckian, “seem to be in a bad humor this morning, Colonel.” The of- 
ficer explained that they had little to eat and were hungry. Using his con- 
siderable political savvy to quell the situation, the charismatic Kentuck- 
ian called out to the soldiers, “Never mind boys, we will have plenty to 
eat tonight. Those fellows in front of us have got our mills, and they have 
the biggest droves of fat cattle you ever saw, we are going now to capture 
them.” Breckinridge struck a chord with his men. They emitted a tremen- 
dous cheer that reverberated among the surrounding hills. Wharton’s vet- 
erans were now ready for battle.” 

Breckinridge ordered an advance, and Wharton moved Smith’s and Fors- 
berg’s brigades forward to the heights immediately southeast of Kernstown 
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on Gordon’s right, behind the skirmishers of Vaughn’s brigade. Patton’s 
brigade remained in reserve for the time being. Smith’s and Forsberg’s bat- 
tle line halted between a small woodlot on the Triplett farm and the Val- 
ley Turnpike. Skirmishers from these two brigades fanned out across Mr. 
Triplett’s fields, and joined Vaughn’s Tennesseans in the engagement with 
Higgins’s Pennsylvanians and New Yorkers. At some point, Vaughn’s bat- 
tle line apparently shifted eastward toward the Front Royal Road. 

Mulligan responded to the increased Confederate pressure by sending 
two sections of the Upshur Battery and the 54th Pennsylvania to the Val- 
ley Turnpike. The four 2.9-inch Parrott rifles unlimbered in William Dean’s 
yard on the west side of the road. Major Yutzy’s Pennsylvanians marched 
across the Pike and formed their battle line along the southern edge of the 
McCardle family’s orchard, opposite the Dean’s brick home.?5 

The Confederate build-up alarmed Mulligan. From Harris’s report and 
the mounting casualties, Mulligan sensed that a substantial Confederate 
force was present. He sent his brother-in-law, Lt. James Nugent, to Win- 
chester with a message for Crook. Nugent warned the army commander 
of the developing situation and reiterated Mulligan’s view that Early was 
present in force. Upon hearing Nugent, Crook coldly replied, “Colonel 
Mulligan is mistaken, I have full and accurate information. There is noth- 
ing in his front but a few bushwhackers. I have sent General Averell’s cav- 
alry to their rear. Colonel Mulligan must move forward.” Crook then ques- 
tioned Mulligan’s tenacity, quipping, “Why, I haven’t heard a half dozen 
shots fired this morning.” Insulted, Nugent snapped, “General, if you’ll get 
a little nearer the front, you may hear as many as a dozen.” Crook angrily 
replied, “Tell Colonel Mulligan instantly and persistently to advance. To- 
morrow, I will settle with you.” With that, the young staff officer returned 
to Kernstown and gave Mulligan his instructions.*° 

After Nugent departed, Crook belatedly realized that Mulligan’s small 
division truly needed reinforcements, but he still believed the Confederate 
force was relatively small. Crook summoned colonels Isaac H. Duval and 
Rutherford B. Hayes, two trusted subordinates, for a conference. As Hayes 
recalled it, Crook informed the officers that the enemy was conducting “a 
reconnaissance in force and we must be prepared to fight a little.” Crook 
instructed Duval to remain in reserve with his old brigade, probably be- 
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cause it had just seen heavy combat at Rutherford’s Farm. Crook ordered 
Hayes to march to Kernstown and take position on Mulligan’s left flank. 
Crook likely also ordered the rst Ohio Battery and 5th U.S. Artillery to the 
front at this time. Little is known about the deployment of these units, but 
they probably went into position on Pritchard’s Hill between the Upshur 
Battery and Middle Road. Then he mounted his horse and rode south to 
confer with Mulligan.?” 

George Crook did not believe Early’s entire army was present. He sur- 
mised that one, perhaps even two, Confederate divisions were in his front. 
He also concluded that Early’s left flank ended in Barton’s Woods, ignoring 
the presence of Jackson’s brigade on the Middle Road. Based upon these 
erroneous assumptions, Crook devised a battle plan to crush a small Con- 
federate force in his immediate front. He had already ordered Mulligan to 
attack the woods from the front to engage the Southerners’ attention. At 
the same time, Hayes and Thoburn would advance on Mulligan’s left and 
right respectively, turning both Confederate flanks. Then if all went well, 
Averell’s division would get into position behind the Confederates just in 
time to cut off their retreat.” 

Crook found Mulligan on Pritchard’s Hill, overseeing his division’s move- 
ments. The army commander “immediately instructed” the Irishman to 
advance his division, informing him that Hayes’s brigade would join the 
advance on the left. Mulligan in turn pointed out the latest Confederate 
dispositions to Crook from the commanding heights. He saw that the Irish- 
man needed support on his immediate right flank to counter the strong 
Confederate force in Barton’s Woods. He sent Thoburn a courier requesting 
him to post Col. William G. Ely’s brigade “in front of his [Crook’s] batter- 
ies on the center.” Minutes later, Crook ordered Thoburn to advance Col. 
George D. Wells’s brigade through the woods on Sandy Ridge. Crook en- 
visioned Wells’s brigade carrying out the turning movement, while Mulli- 
gan and Ely attacked Barton’s Woods from the front.”? 

Thoburn personally led Ely’s brigade to Pritchard’s Hill, leaving the de- 
pendable Wells to carry out his assignment on Sandy Ridge. Along the way, 
troops of the 12th West Virginia broke ranks to pick some deliciously ripe 
blackberries. Ely saw the men and bellowed out, “Keep in ranks men, it 
is no time to be gathering black berries,” the phrase becoming an oft re- 
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peated wisecrack within the ranks of the 12th West Virginia. When the bri- 
gade reached Pritchard’s Hill, Crook instructed Thoburn to prepare Ely’s 
brigade to advance “as soon as Colonel Mulligan’s line moved forward.” 
Ely complied and had his men rip down a rail fence in his front, clearing 
the way for his advance.” 

In the meadow between the Pritchard house and Opequon Church, Col- 
onel Harris grew apprehensive because he had yet to see the promised sup- 
port from Thoburn. Harris rode to the right of his line and to his relief 
spotted Ely’s brigade marching forward to cover Mulligan’s right flank. 
At the same time, Harris noticed the Confederate skirmish line extending 
across Sandy Ridge. Harris galloped to Thoburn, pointed this development 
out, and informed him of Gordon’s position in Barton’s Woods. The West 
Virginians watched the deployment of Ramseur’s sharpshooters on Sandy 
Ridge. This movement prompted Crook to adjust his battle plan. He in- 
structed Hayes to gradually wheel to the right as he advanced, “so as to 
take the enemy, who were believed to be passing around our right, on the 
flank.”*! Once again Crook misread the situation, believing the Confeder- 
ates were simply shifting westward. 


Ramseur’s division had arrived in Bartonsville at noon. Jubal Early under- 
stood the terrain of the Kernstown battlefield from his engagement there 
at the Second Battle of Winchester on June 13, 1863. Furthermore, a num- 
ber of his officers had participated in Stonewall Jackson’s First Battle of 
Kernstown in 1862, giving the Confederates a decided advantage in un- 
derstanding the local topography. With Breckinridge securing the Valley 
Pike, Early seized Sandy Ridge, the high ground on his left flank. In 1863, 
Early had used that high ground to successfully drive a Union force from 
its position on Pritchard’s Hill. Now Early utilized the same tactic on a 
larger scale, instructing Ramseur to slide his division into place on Gor- 
don’s left flank, where Ramseur would deliver a decisive blow to Crook’s 
right flank from Sandy Ridge. Early ordered Maj. Jed Hotchkiss, who had 
mapped the entire Kernstown battlefield for Stonewall Jackson in 1862, 
to guide Ramseur to his assigned position. The cartographer led the divi- 
sion westward onto the Back Road to Kernstown where the track spilled 
into the turnpike opposite Springdale farm. Ramseur’s North Carolinians 
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and Virginians marched by the productive mills at Bartonsville and Shady 
Elm Factory. The Southerners followed the road as it turned ninety de- 
grees northward at the factory and marched for three-quarters of a mile. 
Then Hotchkiss led them westward into a narrow dirt lane, bordered by 
limestone walls and shaded by the canopy of Barton’s Woods. The lane 
emerged from the woods onto Charles Magill’s farm and exited onto the 
Middle Road. There, Ramseur’s division filed off to the north and marched 
another half mile before halting at Mrs. Massie’s Farm.** 

Ramseur formed his division into a single line of battle in the gap be- 
tween Gordon and Jackson. Lewis’s brigade, now led by Col. Archibald 
Godwin, anchored Ramseur’s left flank on Sandy Ridge. The left flank of 
Johnston’s brigade joined Lewis’s right at the base of the ridge, then ex- 
tended the line eastward across the Middle Road to the Massie house. Lil- 
ley’s brigade, headed by Col. John S. Hoffman of the 3 rst Virginia, manned 
Ramseur’s right flank next to Barton’s Woods. Ramseur’s sharpshooters 
deployed in front of the division, extending the Confederate skirmish line 
from Gordon’s left to Sandy Ridge. On Ramseur’s right flank, the Virginia 
marksmen from Hoffman’s brigade leveled their rifles, took aim, and fired 
methodically into the roth West Virginia.» 

The Confederate sharpshooters quickly killed and wounded a dozen men 
in the roth West Virginia. Major Withers suggested to Harris that it was 
quite “expensive” for his West Virginians to remain in their current posi- 
tion. Harris, the original commander of the roth West Virginia, withdrew 
the regiment to the wall running along Pritchard’s Lane. Harris also or- 
dered Capt. James J. Fitzgerald’s 23rd Illinois to conform to the movement 
by taking shelter behind a rail fence that was an eastward continuation of 
the stone wall along the lane. Upon reaching the designated position, the 
Illinois Irishmen strengthened the fence with rails from other nearby fence 
lines. Finally, Harris had found a position that protected his men from the 
accurate fire of Gordon’s and Ramseur’s marksmen. 

As the roth West Virginia settled into its position behind the wall, a 
squad from the 54th Pennsylvania returned from filling its canteens in Hoge 
Run. Since their regiment had moved to the turnpike, the squad leader ap- 
proached a company commander of the roth West Virginia and requested 
permission to go into the fight with the Mountaineers. Sgt. Thomas S. Nut- 
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ter added the Pennsylvanians to his company and waited for the battle to 
begin. The Pennsylvania sergeant soon reapproached Nutter, handing him 
a slip of paper with the name and address of a young lady in Pennsylvania. 
The Pennsylvanian requested, “If anything happens to me, will you please 
write all the facts to this lady?” Nutter obliged and placed the slip in his 
breast pocket, quickly forgetting it as the battle drew near.** 

As Hayes’s brigade marched to Kernstown, his soldiers did not foresee 
fighting a full-scale battle. John A. Jones and his comrades of the 3 6th Ohio 
“didn’t anticipate that it would have much to do.” Hayes reached Kern- 
stown at about one o’clock, and relieved Higgins’s cavalry on the east side 
of the Pike. Passing the Upshur Battery and the 5 4th Pennsylvania, Hayes 
deployed his brigade in the McCardle’s yard on Mulligan’s left. The 13th 
West Virginia anchored Hayes’s right flank upon the turnpike with the 
5th West Virginia on its left flank. Lt. Col. James M. Comly’s 23rd Ohio 
extended the line farther to the left, and the veteran 36th Ohio anchored 
Hayes’s left flank. The regiments deployed a skirmish line, which immedi- 
ately engaged the opposing skirmishers of Vaughn’s and Wharton’s com- 
mands ina lively firefight. After deploying his troops, Hayes surveyed the 
lay of the land. His brigade now rested “in the valley left of the pike, with 
a ridge of hills perpendicular to my line, and within easy rifle range of it.” 
He noticed a body of cavalry from Higgins’s brigade, perhaps a squadron, 
deployed on that ridge. It had been left there to cover that flank, when Hig- 
gins moved into reserve just north of Kernstown.® 

Hayes rode along his battle line until he crossed the Pike and saw an of- 
ficer wearing the “green scarf of the Hibernians” riding toward the Ohioan 
from Pritchard’s Lane. Hayes instantly recognized the approaching officer 
as Mulligan even though they had never previously met. “Colonel Mul- 
ligan, I presume?” inquired Hayes. “Yes, sir,” replied Mulligan, “I pre- 
sume that this is Col. Hayes.” The two men shook hands and discussed 
their orders. “Well,” said Mulligan, “my orders are to attack whatever is 
in front.” “Very well,” replied Hayes, “that is my orders, too... I will 
move when you do.” Mulligan told Hayes that he would be ready to ad- 
vance in five minutes.*° 

The two western colonels surveyed the Confederate position in their front 
but saw only Confederate skirmishers. Hayes noted that he had received re- 
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ports of the enemy off to the left. Mulligan added that Harris had spotted 
Confederates to the right on Sandy Ridge. As they spoke, Dr. Joseph Webb, 
Hayes’s brother-in-law and surgeon of the 23rd Ohio, interrupted the con- 


versation, telling Hayes, “The enemy are in force off on your left. There is 
no mistake about it.” Hayes looked but did not see the Rebels. Still, Webb 


insisted, “That hill is just covered with them, just over that hill.”°7 


Nevertheless, Crook’s orders permitted Mulligan and Hayes no discre- 


tion in the matter. Crook had already questioned Mulligan’s assessment of 


the situation and had rebuked him, so the Irishman followed his instruc- 


tions. “My orders are to go forward,” Mulligan told Hayes, “and I am go- 
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ing forward.” Hayes agreed, “It was as well to go forward as any way. We 
were gone up anyway.” Before they advanced, Hayes warned Lieutenant 
Moore, Crook’s aide-de-camp, of the Confederate deployments “but was 
told to advance promptly as before directed.” Crook’s sending a staff offi- 
cer to ensure that the attack went off as ordered reflected his growing im- 
patience with his subordinates that day, and also signaled that he had tired 
of hearing about Confederate buildups delaying his advance.** 

On the other side of the battlefield, Jubal Early and his subordinates had 
not been idle. Poor intelligence had burned Breckinridge at Stones River 
and had cost him many men needlessly sacrificed. Ever since, the Kentuck- 
ian had personally reconnoitered the ground assigned his command be- 
fore committing to battle. Riding out to his advanced skirmish line, he im- 
mediately saw that Crook’s left was in the air and could be easily flanked. 
Further reconnaissance revealed a ravine that would allow Breckinridge 
to move troops into position undetected by the Federals. He reported his 
findings to Early, who ordered the Kentuckian to send Wharton’s entire 
division “under cover of some ravines on our right and attack that flank.” 
In doing so, Early shifted the primary focus of his attack from Ramseur 
on the left to Breckinridge on the right, demonstrating sound tactical flex- 
ibility. Old Jube’s clever concealment of his force and his intentional lack 
of aggressiveness had duped Crook into thinking that only a small South- 
ern force was present. Early had arranged his trap well, and now Crook’s 
men were walking straight into it.* 

Returning to Kernstown the Kentuckian ordered Wharton to march his 
troops through the ravine and pass around the Federal left, which would 
leave only skirmishers from Wharton’s division and Vaughn’s brigade to 
confront Hayes. While the Confederate skirmishers kept up a bold front, 
Wharton led his troops “down a steep ravine” toward the hill that ran 
perpendicular to Hayes’s left flank. The appearance of Wharton’s division 
threw the small body of Union cavalry into “awful confusion” as it headed 
to the rear, leaving Hayes’s left flank exposed.*° 

Patton’s brigade arrived at the eastern foot of the hill first and halted to 
wait for the rest of the division. Forsberg reached the position next, and 
Wharton placed the Swede on Patton’s right flank. Smith’s men splashed 
through Hoge Run and wheeled to the left, deploying into line of battle be- 


FIGURE ro. Lt. Gen. John C. Breckinridge. Library of Congress, Photographs 
Division, Civil War Photographs, Lc-DIG-CcWPB-07430, LC-8813-65 80. 
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tween the stream and Patton’s left. While the infantry moved into position, 
Maj. William McLaughlin deployed the twelve guns of his Virginia battal- 
ion along the edge of an open wood on the Triplett farm. To protect the ar- 
tillery, Wharton detached the 36th Virginia from Smith’s brigade.*! 

Upon Wharton’s departure, Early advanced Rodes’s division to fill the 
void on Gordon’s right flank. Rodes had followed Ramseur into Bartons- 
ville and halted, remaining in reserve for the time being. Now, Early posted 
the Alabaman’s division on the east side of the turnpike, with Grimes’s 
North Carolinians anchoring the division’s left flank on the road. Cullen 
Battle’s Alabamans, Phillip Cook’s Georgians, and William Cox’s Tarheels 
continued the line to the right in that order. As was customary in Early’s 
army, Rodes’s advanced his sharpshooters toward the skirmish line, but 
before they could fire a shot, the Second Battle of Kernstown erupted in 
full fury. 
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11. A Perfect Stampede 
The Second Battle of Kernstown 


JULY 24,1864 


ames Mulligan galloped back to the Pritchard farm where his divi- 

sion waited, passing by the 13th West Virginia along the way. His flair 

for the dramatic and his charismatic bearing radiated even amid the 

smoke and chaos of battle. One Mountaineer recalled: “I shall never 
forget his appearance as he rode past our lines just in the commencement 
of the fight. Such a look of nobleness I never before saw in a man’s coun- 
tenance—as with coat off revealing his green shirt, emblematical of his na- 
tive land, and without hat his locks streaming in the air, he arose in his sad- 
dle and gave vent to his feeling exclaiming, ‘Bully Boys, brave boys! Stand 
up to it—keep your line unbroken.’”? 

Mulligan also encountered an old comrade, Lt. Col. Andrew J. Green- 
field of the 22nd Pennsylvania Cavalry, who had served with the Irishman 
in West Virginia for almost two years. Mulligan stopped briefly and cor- 
dially greeted his old friend. As he saluted the Pennsylvanian before rid- 
ing off, Mulligan remarked, “They are too many for us, we will have to 
retreat.”? 

Reaching his command, Mulligan issued orders to his brigadiers. He in- 
formed Linton that his brigade would guide the division’s advance with its 
left flank resting near the Pike. Linton ordered the 5 4th Pennsylvania to re- 
join the brigade, but it did not move quickly enough to participate in the 
initial advance. As a result, Mulligan attacked Gordon’s 2,800-man divi- 
sion with only 1,200 men. Mulligan dispatched Lt. Martin Russell to Col. 
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Thomas Harris with the order to attack. Russell quickly covered the eight 
hundred yards to Harris’s position near the Pritchard house and notified 
him that Mulligan “was about to advance his command with a view to 
press the enemy.” The division commander requested Harris to “to follow 
the movement of the second brigade [Linton’s].” Although Crook’s order 
to advance was “imperative,” Mulligan modified Harris’s directions “to 
instruct, if, as it seemed inevitable, retreat would be necessary, to bring his 
men off the field in the best possible order.” Mulligan clearly understood 
that the best that Union forces could hope for would be an orderly with- 
drawal from the battlefield. 

Sometime around 1:30 p.m., Linton’s brigade clambered over the wall 
along Pritchard’s Lane and advanced south toward Kernstown. The West 
Virginians fought their way through Kernstown, driving back Confeder- 
ate sharpshooters who had retaken the village. Continuing southward, 
Linton’s brigade ran into the advancing Virginians of Terry’s brigade and 
halted behind another stone wall on the high ground between Opequon 
Church and the turnpike. Lying down behind the wall, the West Virgin- 
ians waited for the Confederates to make the first move, abruptly halting 
Mulligan and Rutherford B. Hayes’s advance. In the absence of the 54th 
Pennsylvania, Linton lacked the manpower to cover the ground between 
Hayes’s brigade on the left and Harris’s to the right. Seeing these gaps, 
Confederate sharpshooters exploited the openings and pestered the af- 
fected Union commands.* 

On Linton’s right flank, Capt. James J. Fitzgerald’s 23rd Illinois of Har- 
ris’s brigade moved out from the lane, splashing through the insignificant 
obstacle of Hoge Run. The Irishmen advanced through Pritchard’s meadow 
to the enclosed yard of Opequon Church, driving back Confederate sharp- 
shooters who had occupied that position. From Barton’s Woods, Nick At- 
kinson’s Georgians saw the advancing Irishmen and opened fire on them as 
they moved through the churchyard, while York’s Louisiana sharpshooters 
raked Fitzgerald’s exposed left flank. Checked by the concentrated fire of 
Gordon’s men, the Irishmen quickly covered themselves behind the stone 
fence surrounding the churchyard and returned fire. 

On Fitzgerald’s right flank, the roth West Virginia advanced, “whoop- 
ing” as they passed through the Pritchard meadow toward Barton’s Woods. 
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Like Fitzgerald, the roth West Virginia’s regimental commander Maj. Henry 
Withers intended to advance to a position beyond the church, but the 
Mountaineers quickly ran into trouble. The regiment’s right wing encoun- 
tered a cumbersome board fence bisecting the field. Instead of squeezing 
through the board palings, the West Virginians halted behind the barrier. 
It mattered little however, as Atkinson’s Georgians would have easily re- 
pulsed the West Virginians had they continued their advance without in- 
terruption. Seeing the difficulty, Withers halted the entire regiment in the 
middle of the field and deployed it along the length of the board fence. At- 
kinson’s Georgians and Hoffman’s Virginians opened a sniping fire on the 
West Virginians from Barton’s Woods. The West Virginians fired back, but 
at a distinct disadvantage, occupying a low swale in Pritchard’s meadow. 
From the high ground of Barton’s Woods, the Confederates fired down at 
the West Virginians, inflicting many casualties. From the Valley Pike to 
Pritchard’s meadow, Mulligan’s attack fizzled out before it closed in on 
the Confederate position.° 

Shortly after Mulligan advanced, Gordon’s division moved forward on 
the west side of the Valley Turnpike, acting as the anvil upon which Whar- 
ton’s flanking attack would crush the Federals. To hold them in place until 
Breckinridge attacked on the right, Gordon advanced his division to draw 
Federal attention away from the Kentuckian. Terry’s brigade advanced 
with its left resting on the Pike, York’s brigade moving forward on the Vir- 
ginian’s left flank. Atkinson’s brigade inched toward the edge of Barton’s 
Woods where it halted and engaged Harris’s troops. 

As Terry’s Virginians advanced, the Union artillery on Pritchard’s Hill 
and the McCardle farm fired repeatedly into the Confederate ranks. Strug- 
gling forward, the Virginians encountered Linton’s tiny command, shel- 
tered behind the stone fence. When Terry’s men approached the wall, Lin- 
ton’s West Virginians rose up and fired into the Virginians, then dropped 
back down behind the fence, only to reload, rise, and fire again. Caught in 
the open, Terry’s men hit the ground to avoid the leaden missiles. After sev- 
eral minutes, the Virginians grew uneasy, having no opportunity to shoot 
back at the Yankees behind the wall. Still, they could do nothing but wait. 
On Terry’s left, York’s advance did not keep pace with the Virginians, his 
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men perhaps being repulsed by the 23rd Illinois or simply pinched out of 
the line by the convergence of Terry’s and Atkinson’s brigades.°® 

On York’s left flank, Atkinson’s Georgia brigade moved out of Barton’s 
Woods toward Opequon Church and Pritchard’s meadow. Gordon ordered 
Lt. Col. James S. Blain of the 26th Georgia to detach two regiments (the 
26th Georgia and another unnamed regiment) and “drive the force in his 
front to the right or east of the Pike, so as to act in concert with Breckin- 
ridge’s division.” The rest of Atkinson’s brigade maintained its position in 
the woods on Blain’s right. Riding “a beautiful black mare,” Blain rode the 
length of his battle line and aligned his regiments for the attack. Reaching 
his right flank, he called to a lieutenant, “Take your sharpshooters and de- 
velop the position of the enemy.”” 

The Georgia sharpshooters advanced from Barton’s Woods, descending 
a gentle slope and taking shelter in a dry branch below the woods. From 
there, the Georgians opened fire at the roth West Virginia in the Pritchard 
meadow, sharpshooters from Hoffman’s brigade soon joining them. The 
rest of Atkinson’s brigade then advanced to the edge of Barton’s Woods and 
lay down to avoid the Federal minié balls whizzing into their midst. The 
Georgians delivered a heavy fire into Harris’s brigade from their prone po- 
sition. Watching from the heights of Pritchard’s Hill, Col. Robert S. Rod- 
gers of Thoburn’s division observed as Gordon’s Confederates launched 
several sorties against the 23rd Illinois in the open woods surrounding the 
stone church. Each time the Confederates charged into the woods, Mulli- 
gan’s “western troops” drove them back.’ 

To the right and rear of Mulligan’s position, Thoburn advanced along 
the axis formed by the Middle Road. Ely’s brigade proceeded southward 
with its right flank resting near the Middle Road, attempting to reinforce 
Mulligan’s exposed right flank. However, the local topography made it 
difficult for Ely to carry out his assignment effectively. The Valley Turn- 
pike and Middle Road diverge as their paths venture southward, increas- 
ing the distance Ely’s brigade had to cover between them. Mulligan’s divi- 
sion had guided its advance upon the Pike, while Ely followed the Middle 
Road creating a growing gap between the commands as they moved for- 
ward. Furthermore, the differing angles of these roads affected the fronts 
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assumed by the respective units, with Ely oriented more to the southwest 
and Mulligan to the southeast. 

To support Mulligan’s right flank while maintaining contact with Wells’s 
brigade, Ely shifted the front of the rst and 12th West Virginia on the bri- 
gade’s left flank. The West Virginians oriented their line to conform to the 
Irishman’s position. As the Mountaineers attempted to close up on Mul- 
ligan’s right flank, they found his division “firing from line of battle” at 
Opequon Church and in the adjoining fields. Ely’s two West Virginia reg- 
iments struggled toward Mulligan’s right flank, but heavy gunfire from 
Ramseur’s sharpshooters stopped them short of the Irishman’s position. 
Lacking sufficient troop strength to adequately cover the ground, Ely soon 
found his battle line spread too thin to cope with the aggressive Confed- 
erate sharpshooters. To counter them, Ely deployed four companies of 
the 12th West Virginia as skirmishers under Maj. R. H. Brown. Brown’s 
Mountaineers soon found themselves hotly engaged with their Confeder- 
ate counterparts, who provided all the opposition the Mountaineers could 
handle. While the rst and 12th West Virginia struggled to support Mulli- 
gan, the balance of Ely’s brigade extended its more westward facing front 
toward the Massie farm, all the while taking fire from Ramseur’s Virgin- 
ians and North Carolinians. 

To the right of Ely and west of the Middle Road, Colonel Wells’s brigade 
advanced through the woods covering Sandy Ridge, following the same 
course as the initial Federal attack at First Kernstown. He deployed sev- 
eral companies of skirmishers, who moved in front of his battle line. Upon 
reaching a crest nearly opposite Ely’s right flank, Wells halted his brigade 
in accordance with orders. However, Ely’s and Wells’s adjacent flanks did 
not join; instead, a sizeable hole of at least one hundred yards gaped in the 
middle of Thoburn’s division, resulting from insufficient troops to cover 
the assigned ground. Another gap existed between Mulligan and Thoburn. 
Wharton flanked the Federal left and Ramseur overlapped the right. It was 
only a matter of time before Crook’s defective battle line broke. 

In front of Wells, a heavy force of sharpshooters from Godwin’s North 
Carolina brigade stubbornly contested the Bay Stater’s further advance. 
The Federal skirmishers engaged the Tarheels, but Wells’s main battle line 
remained silent. Sensing the precariousness of the overall Federal position, 
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Wells remained content to hold his ground. It is well that he did, for God- 
win’s and Mudwall Jackson’s brigades backed by artillery waited behind 
the sharpshooters to repulse any Federal attack on Sandy Ridge.’ 

Crook’s impatience with Mulligan’s failure to advance beyond the church 
grew with each passing minute. Finally, he ordered Thoburn to attack Bar- 
ton’s Woods with Ely’s brigade “at once and drive the enemy out of the 
woods.” Thoburn realized that an immediate advance would have exposed 
his right flank to Ramseur’s division, whose left extended to and rested 
upon Sandy Ridge. He also knew of the heavy resistance Ely met in at- 
tempting to join Mulligan. After informing Crook of these developments, 
Thoburn deferred any further movements by Ely until he heard back from 
Crook on the matter.!° 

The strengthening of Early’s left flank opposite Thoburn’s division had 
become readily apparent to just about everyone but George Crook. While 
Ely awaited further orders, Col. Robert S. Rodgers of the 2nd Maryland 
Eastern Shore stood on the westward extension of Pritchard’s Hill and 
scanned the heights of Sandy Ridge. He observed that the ridge sat almost 
perfectly perpendicular to Ely’s battle line. As Rodgers’s studied the topog- 
raphy, a section of Confederate artillery galloped up and unlimbered on a 
flat, open surface. He distinctly saw an “officer in gray riding slowly back- 
ward and forward, preparing to distinguish himself no doubt by sweeping 
our line” with an enfilading fire. The officer coolly surveyed the range and 
sent the first shot from his guns “into the stern” of some officer’s unfortu- 
nate horse near Pritchard’s Hill. “It was apparent,” noted Rodgers, “that 
we were much outnumbered and flanked right and left.”"! 

With the entire Union battle line encountering stiff Confederate resistance 
and flanked on both sides, Crook still failed to fully comprehend his situa- 
tion at Kernstown. Instead of pulling back his troops and consolidating his 
position, Crook changed the focus of his attack from Barton’s Woods to 
Sandy Ridge. He apparently believed that he could crush the Confederate 
left flank on the ridge in the same way Nathan Kimball had done to Stone- 
wall Jackson in 1862. Crook, however, lacked the manpower advantage that 
helped propel Kimball to victory. To that end, Crook shifted Ely’s brigade 
back to Sandy Ridge. When Ely’s right flank joined Wells’s left, Crook or- 
dered Thoburn to attack Ramseur’s division “at once.” Thoburn, however, 
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still feared for Wells’s right flank, having seen Jackson’s brigade crossing 
over the ridge. Thoburn sent a messenger, warning Wells “to look well to 
[his] right, and if the enemy appeared in force to charge them.” Thoburn 
followed with Ely’s brigade. In the confusion of battle, no one informed 
Mulligan and Harris that Ely was no longer supporting their right flank. 
Due to the intervening terrain and the Pritchard farm buildings, they did 
not realize that Crook had removed Ely from the battle line.!? 

During Ely’s withdrawal, Col. Samuel Young’s unfortunate dismounted 
cavalry became separated from the rest the brigade. The troopers ascended 
a slight rise and advanced toward the Macauley home, near the intersection 
of Middle Road and a cross road leading to Kernstown. Robert Johnston’s 
North Carolina sharpshooters pelted the horse soldiers with deadly accu- 
racy, shooting Young in the arm. A surgeon assisted Young to an ambulance 
that barely escaped the onslaught of Ramseur’s men. When Young’s men 
saw their leader fall, they realized their predicament and retreated, sepa- 
rating into two groups. One fell back with Surgeon John T. Nagle through 
a cornfield toward the Pritchard farm. The others followed Capt. H. H. 
Mason out along the Middle Road, and eventually rejoined Ely. 

After dispatching Young’s command, Johnston’s sharpshooters advanced 
into an orchard near Middle Road. Slipping undetected among the apple 
trees, the Tarheels sent their bullets into Ely’s troops as the latter passed 
over the Middle Road and ascended Sandy Ridge. The fire became so in- 
tense that Ely halted each of his regiments as they marched over a rise to 
shoot back at the Southerners. There they turned to face the Confeder- 
ates and fired by rank into Johnston’s Tarheels before continuing to Sandy 
Ridge. 


On Mulligan’s left flank the situation quickly unraveled for Hayes’s bri- 
gade. They advanced on the east side of the Valley Turnpike in conformity 
with the Irishman’s command. Hayes’s troops clambered over a fence, de- 
scended into the Hoge Run ravine and splashed across the small stream. 
Approaching the opposite slope of the ravine, Hayes’s Federals encoun- 
tered a scattering rifle fire from the Tennesseans and Virginians manning 
the Confederate skirmish line, near the top of the rise. In spite of the fire 
the Federals kept coming, the Southern pickets scampering up the hill and 
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into the woods on the Triplett farm. The Southerners gave ground easily, 
too easily in fact, but no one seemed to notice. After all, the few Confeder- 
ates that Hayes had encountered on July 23, had acted in a similar fashion 
and were not heard from again. As Hayes’s veterans neared the woods, Pvt. 
John A. Jones of the 36th Ohio anticipated “a right smart brush” might 
occur, but nothing they could not handle." 

Wharton’s division lay in wait behind the hill running perpendicular to 
Hayes’s left flank. Although they did not know it at the time, fate had placed 
the Virginians in position to devastate the exposed left flank of their bit- 
ter rivals from the campaigns in southwest and western Virginia. In 1862, 
the 36th Ohio had embarrassed George Patton’s brigade and the 45th Vir- 
ginia at the battle of Lewisburg. More recently, the 23rd and 36th Ohio 
had crushed Col. Thomas Smith’s brigade and the Forty-Fifth at Cloyd’s 
Mountain in 1864. Now the tables were turned, and the Virginians had 
their opportunity to avenge both defeats. 

Maj. J. Stoddard Johnston of Breckinridge’s staff ascended the hill per- 
pendicular to Hayes’s left flank and took in the scene. He spotted the mil- 
itary opportunity of a lifetime. Hayes’s exposed left flank rested no more 
than forty yards from the hill. Breckinridge quickly formed “a heavy skir- 
mish line” and ordered it up the hill. When the skirmishers were halfway 
up the slope, Breckinridge ordered Wharton’s division forward. The Vir- 
ginians advanced to the crest of the hill where they halted. When Hayes’s 
left flank passed in front of Patton’s brigade, Breckinridge gave the order, 
and at least 2,500 Confederates took careful aim and fired into Hayes’s 
unprotected left flank." 

Lt. Col. Hiram Devol’s 36th Ohio absorbed the brunt of this fusillade. 
“We were cut down by the score,” lamented Maj. Jewett Palmer, a veteran 
of the firestorms along Antietam and Chickamauga creeks. “Enlisted men 
went down as I never before saw them fall,” wrote a shocked Palmer. In 
only ten minutes, the lethal fire of Wharton’s division cut down 136 men 
of the 3 6th Ohio. One of the few men who had a chance to see the source 
of the deadly fire counted six battle flags, each with an accompanying regi- 
ment zeroing in on the 36th Ohio. Unable to mount any effective response 
to the attack, the 36th Ohio turned and ran obliquely across the open field 
toward Pritchard’s Hill.'° 
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One bullet pierced Major Palmer’s left thigh five minutes into the fight. 
Undeterred, he remained at his post until the regiment disintegrated under 
the merciless rifle fire. Palmer hobbled to the rear and had the good for- 
tune to find his orderly still waiting with his horse. Palmer struggled into 
his saddle and rode northward for two miles, becoming more nauseous by 
the minute. Just when he could go no farther, he found an ambulance and 
crawled inside, where he remained for the next seventy-two hours.” 

On the right of the 36th Regiment, the 23rd Ohio fared no better. Its 
commander, Lt. Col. James Comly mourned, “We were broken to bits, 
under a most destructive fire, and with no possibility of recovering.” The 
first thing that Pvt. John Wilson recalled was his “company scattering and 
falling back, getting away in different directions as fast as the boys could 
‘hoof’ it.” The “murderous crossfire” ripped the regiment to pieces. The 
Confederates, observed a Cleveland soldier, “pressed forward yelling like 
demons and poured volley after volley into our flank, which we could not 
return.” Therefore, they turned and ran toward Pritchard’s Hill, “seeking 
more healthy quarters.”!® 

Immediately after Wharton’s division attacked, Maj. William McLaughlin 
ran his batteries out of the woods in front of the mob that had been Hayes’s 
brigade. Captains Beirne Chapman, William M. Lowry, and Thomas A. 
Bryan quickly unlimbered, and their guns roared into action. The Virgin- 
ians blasted rounds of case shot and canister into the stunned blue throng. 
A case shot struck Private Wilson of the 23rd Ohio as he ran into an ap- 
ple orchard seeking shelter among the trees just east of the turnpike. He 
recalled, “I felt as if a man had struck mea terrible blow across the back.” 
He tumbled to the ground but quickly scrambled to his feet, happy just to 
be alive. He planned to keep it that way and kept running until he reached 
Bunker Hill, West Virginia, fifteen miles from the battlefield. There, Wil- 
son realized just how lucky he had been. Looking into his knapsack he 
saw that the case shot had passed through both his oil and gum blankets. 
Only Wilson’s cast iron frying pan prevented the shot from tearing into 
his back and killing him.” 

On Comly’s right flank, the Confederate avalanche did not spare Col. 
Albia Tomlinson’s 5th West Virginia. These veterans of Cross Keys and 
Second Bull Run shuddered when “the long line of rebs swooped down” 
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upon the Federals. Being farther to the right spared the West Virginians 
some casualties, but they fled in disorder nonetheless.”° 

Within Hayes’s brigade, only the 13th West Virginia with its right flank 
resting on the Valley Turnpike maintained order in its ranks. “The mis- 
siles of death flew thick and fast into our ranks,” related M. Stewart, and 
“it was madness to remain where we were and worse than madness to ad- 
vance against such a force.” In spite of this, the regiment’s commander, 
Col. William R. Brown, kept his men together and fell back a short dis- 
tance along the Pike. Brown halted his regiment in an orchard on the east 
side of the road and quickly changed front to meet the onslaught. His West 
Virginians then offered Breckinridge the first resistance his slicing flank at- 
tack encountered.”! 

The attacking Virginians had a spectacular view of the results of their 
lethal musketry from Wharton’s hilltop position. “The effect,” wrote Col. 
Augustus Forsberg, “was instantaneous... in a few moments the valley 
below us seemed to be a dark blue irregular moving mass.” Fountaine G. 
Shackelford of the 36th Virginia had “never beheld as great a stampede, by 
as large amount of men without making some show of resistance” as he saw 
at Kernstown. Pvt. W. H. Wampler of the 51st Virginia attributed it to the 
Confederate soldiers having donned “their fighting clothes” that day.” 

On the west side of the turnpike in front of Linton’s brigade, Terry’s Vir- 
ginians grew frustrated. The r1th and 15th West Virginia rose up from be- 
hind a stone wall, fired, and sank back down behind the sheltering rocks. 
All of this before the Confederates could fix their sights upon the Federals 
and shoot back. Seeing Wharton’s success to the right, the pinned-down en- 
listed men of Col. Robert H. Dungan’s regimental group took matters into 
their own hands. They passed the word along their battle line, “Let’s take 
the wall!” Without any formal orders from Terry, the Virginians sprang 
from the ground and dashed toward the wall. With Hayes’s veterans fall- 
ing to pieces and rushing to the rear behind Linton’s brigade, the West Vir- 
ginians fell back to a second stone wall, where they rallied and fired back 
at the Virginians.” 

Many of Dungan’s soldiers climbed over the first wall and started to charge 
the second Federal position. As they did so, Maj. Mann Page of Jubal Ear- 
ly’s staff instructed Colonel Dungan to order his men to retrace their steps 
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and lie down in the field again. Dungan saw no reason to halt the charge 
since it had already started, but Page insisted, “Well, you must stop them 
now.” While it seemed strange for Early to recall Dungan’s men, Old Jube 
had good reason not to drive Mulligan’s division from its position at this 
time. He wanted Gordon to hold them in place until Breckinridge’s attack 
progressed farther into Mulligan’s rear and Ramseur got moving on the 
left. If his plan played out and he could hold his subordinates back, many 
more prisoners could be taken. In their zeal, Dungan’s Virginians had not 
considered Early’s greater tactical plan.”* 

Page called for the men to return but to no avail. They defiantly cried 
out, “Let’s drive them away from the wall.” The situation, however, even- 
tually took care of itself. Linton’s West Virginians saw Hayes’s routed bri- 
gade in full retreat and fell back to the stone wall along Pritchard’s Lane 
with Dungan’s men chasing after them. The Mountaineers halted at the 
wall where the 54th Pennsylvania joined them, finally. Linton attempted 
to advance again but proceeded only 30 paces when Mulligan saw the fu- 
tility of the situation and recalled Linton to the stone wall. Under a cov- 
ering fire from Linton’s brigade, Hayes’s troops retreated diagonally from 
right to left across Dungan’s front as they headed toward Pritchard’s Hill. 
One Virginian recalled, “We loaded and fired into their ranks as fast as 
we could.”?5 

From Pritchard’s meadow, Colonel Harris looked to his left and, to his 
dismay, saw that Linton’s brigade “had not only ceased to advance, but had 
fallen back in some confusion.” Harris had maintained his advanced po- 
sition, receiving word from Mulligan that Linton would attempt a second 
advance. Mulligan, however, quickly realized that all was lost and instead 
instructed Harris to withdraw to Pritchard’s Lane. Sharpshooters from At- 
kinson’s and Hoffman’s brigades followed the retreating bluecoats. Some 
of the Confederates crawled through a dry branch of Hoge Run and ap- 
proached to within two hundred yards of the Union battle line.*® 

The effective fire of the Upshur Battery on Pritchard’s Hill slowed the 
progress of Breckinridge’s attack. The Mountaineers fired their 2.9-inch 
Parrott rifles at Wharton’s approaching division. “With great accuracy,” 
admired Colonel Forsberg, the West Virginians “picked [off] one file af- 
ter the other from our line.” In all likelihood, their comrades of Duffié’s 
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Battery B aided in this effort. Additionally the 5th U.S. Artillery and rst 
Ohio Battery may have deployed on Pritchard’s Hill as well. The Union 
artillery fire saved Hayes’s and Linton’s brigades from greater death and 
destruction.*” 

Observing the action from the Federal rear, General Duffié watched the 
rout of Hayes’s brigade. He quickly ordered two squadrons of the zoth 
Pennsylvania Cavalry to charge Wharton’s right flank. The Pennsylva- 
nians charged, throwing some of Forsberg’s troops on Wharton’s right into 
“temporary confusion.” Forsberg quickly changed the front of his right 
flank regiment to face the horsemen. The specter of the hard-charging Key- 
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stone Staters “looked somewhat scary,” admitted one Virginian. Although 
the 45th Virginia wavered, the 51st Virginia stood firm and held its fire 
until the Federals closed to within twenty yards. They then unleashed a 
point blank volley into the oncoming blue mass. “You ought to have been 
there to see men & horses fall,” one Virginian wrote home to his parents. 
Stunned by the volley, the surviving Pennsylvanians retreated in confu- 
sion toward Winchester. Duffié attacked again with the remnants of Ja- 
cob Higgins’s brigade, but Forsberg’s Virginians stopped them once more. 
Although Duffié had not driven back the Confederate attackers, the cav- 
alry’s failed counterpunch allowed scores of Federal troops to escape cer- 
tain capture or death.”8 

On the west side of the road, Rutherford Hayes and his regimental of- 
ficers rallied their men along the stone wall lining the turnpike and lane 
in front of Pritchard’s Hill. “We ran to that hill,” remembered Hayes, 
“but my men held on to this and there we formed.” The 5th West Virginia 
went into position along the wall fronting southward within sight of the 
Pritchard house. Lieutenant Colonel Comly carried the regimental colors 
of the 23rd Ohio to the wall and rallied some of his troops there. As he did 
so, a spent bullet struck him on the head and knocked him to the ground, 
but did not otherwise harm him. In the orchard east of the Pike, Colonel 
Brown’s 13th West Virginia “poured a terrific shower of leaden hail into 
the rebel lines.” For the first time that day, “a sharp contest took place be- 
tween the two contending armies.”?° 

Smith’s and Patton’s brigades followed closely upon the heels of the re- 
treating Federals while Forsberg battled Duffié’s cavalry. “They were press- 
ing us very close and very hard, pressing us with yells,” recalled Hayes, 
“but we held them there and made them respect us.” Attacking this posi- 
tion, Capt. James B. Clay of Breckinridge’s staff considered himself lucky 
not to have been shot. He recalled, “I was in some very hot places . . . hav- 
ing men killed all around me.” Through it all, Breckinridge personally led 
the Virginians forward amid the lethal missiles. To one observer, the inspi- 
rational Breckinridge seemed to be “a sky rocket in the field.” Led on by 
the brave Kentuckian, Smith’s brigade pressed Hayes at the angle formed 
by the lane and pike while Patton’s Virginians attacked the future presi- 
dent’s left flank.*° 
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Pvt. Thomas Ackerson of the 5th West Virginia wrote of Hayes’s stand 
at the wall, “we made a stand, but it was not much of a stand for the rebs 
came on relentlessly and swept our lines away with their superior num- 
bers.” Hayes saw that Forsberg had repulsed Duffié and would soon get 
around Hayes’s position. At the same time, he heard the roar of mus- 
ketry from Mulligan’s battle to the right and knew that trouble was brew- 
ing in that direction as well. Hayes realized that his command was in se- 
rious trouble. 

From the south, the balance of Terry’s brigade advanced and joined 
Dungan’s regimental group in the attack upon Hayes’s and Linton’s bri- 
gades. From the east, Col. Tom Smith’s brigade struck Linton’s left flank. 
The Thomas Legion, manning Smith’s left flank, came into line “touching 
elbows with the ‘Old Stonewall Brigade,’” now Stover Funk’s regimental 
group on the right flank of Terry’s brigade. On Terry’s left, sharpshooters 
from York’s Louisiana brigade fired into Linton’s brigade. McLaughlin’s 
batteries continued to rain shot and shell among the Federals, and Linton’s 
West Virginians and Pennsylvanians tumultuously broke for the rear. 

Seeing Linton’s command falling into confusion, Hayes ordered a retreat, 
and his brigade rushed up the southeastern slope of Pritchard’s Hill. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Comly of the 23rd Ohio grew faint from his head wound 
while walking up the hill. He gave his sword to an enlisted man so that it 
would not fall into Confederate hands should the slow-moving Comly be 
captured. Capt. William S. Wilson of the 36th Ohio saw Comly stumbling 
up the hill and assisted him to the top where he regained his composure. 

When the Federal resistance stiffened, Early deployed additional artil- 
lery on the Valley Pike at Kernstown. Capt. Robert Massie’s Fluvanna Bat- 
tery of Nelson’s battalion deployed in the back yard of the Mahaney house. 
Massie’s Virginians quickly unlimbered and sent several shells crashing into 
the ranks of the Union troops posted along Pritchard’s Lane, adding fur- 
ther woe to their already dire situation. Huge limbs from the walnut trees 
in the Pritchard yard crashed to the ground amid the chaos.*! 

As the Federal battle line collapsed, Mulligan rode over to Colonel Har- 
ris’s position behind the stone wall lining Pritchard Lane. The sight of his 
old Irish Brigade lifted Mulligan’s spirit. He complimented Harris on the 
good order that he maintained in extricating his brigade from its advanced 
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position near the church. Mulligan hurried to the far right of his line and 
stationed himself on a slight rise between the Pritchard house and barn. 
From there he saw troops dressed in blue Federal uniforms moving across 
the meadow toward his right flank. 

Confusion now set in. The last that Mulligan knew, Ely’s brigade had 
occupied a position on the Irishman’s right flank with orders to attack Bar- 
ton’s Woods. He now apparently believed the bluecoats moving across the 
Pritchard meadow were Ely’s troops falling back across the meadow and 
conforming to the retreating Union battle line. Not wanting to risk a friendly 
fire incident, Mulligan twice ordered the roth West Virginia to cease fir- 
ing. When the bluecoats in the field shot at the Federal position, Mulligan 
realized his error, ordered the West Virginians to fire, and warned Harris 
to “look well to your right.” With Thoburn gone, Harris could look all he 
wanted, but it did little good, as the Confederates penetrated the gap be- 
tween Harris and Ely, peppering Mulligan’s exposed right flank along the 
way. Had Crook informed Mulligan of Thoburn’s withdrawal, the Irish- 
man probably could have withdrawn Harris’s brigade in an orderly fash- 
ion, avoiding further losses. 

The Confederates hitting Mulligan’s right belonged to Ramseur’s divi- 
sion. Elements of Hoffman’s and Robert Johnston’s brigades struck the 
half-mile gap in the Union battle line created by the withdrawal of Ely’s 
brigade. Godwin’s North Carolinians inched forward along Sandy Ridge 
west of the Middle Road. His sharpshooters peppered Ely’s brigade as it 
linked its right flank to Wells’s left. By the time Ely arrived on Sandy Ridge, 
Crook finally acknowledged his defeat and ordered Thoburn to retreat to 
Winchester. The West Virginian passed the order to Wells and Ely, telling 
them to “fall back immediately by the left of regiments, leaving the skir- 
mish line behind.” One of the skirmishers fumed, “That was the last I saw 
of the regiment for ten months—I have always thought we were sacrificed.” 
Godwin’s North Carolinians advanced on the Federal skirmish line from 
the front, while Jackson’s cavalry knifed in behind Thoburn’s skirmishers 
from the west, capturing dozens of men.* 

On Ramseur’s right flank, Gordon’s troops were already pressing the at- 
tack. At the outset of their advance, Lieutenant Colonel Blain called out to 
his Georgians, “Forward! Double Quick! Charge!” The Georgians marched 
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out of Barton’s Woods and soon overran their skirmishers, who joined the 
battle line. Shortly after Blain advanced, the rest of Atkinson’s brigade rose 
up from its prone position and emerged from the tree line, marching to- 
ward Mulligan’s position.** As the main body of Atkinson’s brigade entered 
Pritchard’s meadow, a “furious struggle ensued” with the Illinois and West 
Virginia soldiers posted behind the stone wall along the lane. Sharpshoot- 
ers from both Atkinson’s and Hoffman’s brigades stealthily crept closer to 
the Union battle line utilizing a dry wet-weather ravine flowing into Hoge 
Run in Mulligan’s front. Hoffman’s Virginians sheltered themselves behind 
the large limestone outcroppings and boulders to the right front of the roth 
West Virginia and laced the Federal right with punishing rifle fire. Mulli- 
gan galloped his horse along his line of battle “inciting the men to stand 
fast and act valiantly.” With his trademark emerald green battle shirt an- 
nouncing his approach, Mulligan waved his hat overhead and urged his 
men to hold the line. To the roth West Virginia he shouted, “Give it to 
them brave Virginians!” as he rode toward his left flank.** 

Shortly after Mulligan rode past, the roth West Virginia crumbled. While 
Blain’s men attacked from the front, sharpshooters from Hoffman’s bri- 
gade fired into the right flank of the roth West Virginia, creating conster- 
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nation in its ranks. Hoffman’s old regiment, the 3 1st Virginia, had been 
recruited in the same mountainous region of West Virginia as the roth 
West Virginia. Hoffman had learned of the Tenth’s presence before the ad- 
vance and slowly paced back and forth along the line of the 3 1st Virginia. 
“Boys,” said Hoffman, “I want to tell you that you will come up today 
against the Tenth Virginia, containing many of your old neighbors.” For 
the Virginians, both blue and gray, the Civil War was about to become in- 
tensely personal.°° 

Capt. French Harding, a courier from Mudwall Jackson’s brigade and 
former officer of the 31st Virginia, saw his old comrades going into battle 
and rode over to wish them well. The Virginians cheered Harding and in- 
vited him to join the attack. Without dismounting, he joined the attack as 
it moved across the open meadows leading toward the Pritchard house and 
the right flank of the roth West Virginia. The attack of Hoffman’s Virgin- 
ians quickly proved to be the undoing of the roth West Virginia.*” 

Maj. Henry Withers saw the men on his right flank breaking to the rear 
“without any justifiable cause” that he could see. He hastened there, inter- 
cepted the retreating Mountaineers, and shoved them back into the battle 
line. Upon reaching his right flank, he discovered that his right was “enfi- 
laded and subject to a cross fire so intense as to make it impracticable to 
form them in line had they been disposed to stop.” Looking leftward, With- 
ers observed that his entire line was “gradually giving way by fits.” He at- 
tempted a second stand farther up Pritchard’s Hill, but found “the fire of 
the enemy more destructive than ever.” The roth West Virginia scattered 
hopelessly and entirely beyond the control of its officers. With no choice 
other than flight or capture, the West Virginians raced northward and did 
not stop until they reached the forts of Winchester.** 

When the roth West Virginia wavered, Lieutenant Colonel Blain dashed 
out in front of the Georgians “almost as much in danger from his own men 
as from the enemy’s in front.” Waving his hat to the men, Blain spurred his 
horse and galloped forward to leap the wall that the West Virginians were 
rapidly abandoning. Just before he reached the wall, two bullets struck his 
horse, sending both mare and rider crashing to the ground. Undaunted, 
the doughty Georgian extricated himself from the tangle and led his men 
forward on foot. He soon found welcome company on his left flank from 
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Captain Harding and his comrades of Hoffman’s brigade. Harding jumped 
his horse over the stone fence followed by a band of Georgians and Vir- 
ginians who captured several members of the roth West Virginia. As they 
rounded up the prisoners, bullets whistled past a startled Harding. One 
hundred and twenty-five yards to his right, he saw a group of Federals as- 
sembled to protect a wounded comrade being carried to the rear.” 

While Blain and Hoffman routed the roth West Virginia, the 23rd Illinois 
resisted the rest of Atkinson’s brigade. One company of Illinoisans carried 
16-shot Henry repeating rifles. Aided by this extra firepower, Mulligan’s 
men left the Georgians lying “in heaps” in Pritchard’s meadow and Hoge 
Run. “Though we shot them down,” recalled an Illinois soldier, “they still 
came on.” Mulligan galloped up behind the 23rd Illinois’ battle line with 
his dark eyes beaming and black locks flowing in the air. Mulligan “seemed 
to have ten fold vigor and hope when he arrived in front of his . . . ‘Irish 
Brigade.’” Waving his hat in the air, he rose up in his stirrups and shouted 
out “Stand firm 23d!” “Never did he look better,” thought Pvt. Edmund 
O’Dwyer, “than when riding along the line of battle at Winchester.” *° 

Having long realized the hopelessness of the situation, Mulligan deter- 
mined to conduct a fighting retreat with his Irish Brigade shortly after two 
o’clock that afternoon. The Confederates’ overwhelming numbers left him 
no other alternative. He called to his men, “You may fall back my boys, 
but fall back in order. I will stay with you.” They had withdrawn only a 
short distance when a Confederate bullet smashed into his thigh, compel- 
ling him to dismount. His brother-in-law, Lt. James Nugent, sprinted to 
Mulligan’s side and called Company B to aid the stricken colonel. The com- 
pany commander, Lt. James Finucan, assembled his men around Mulligan 
and endeavored to help Nugent carry him from the field. 

The Confederates quickly closed in all around the diminutive Irish Bri- 
gade. Patton’s, Smith’s, and Terry’s Virginians raked Mulligan’s left flank 
with devastating musketry. York’s Louisiana men and Atkinson’s Georgians 
sent their leaden missiles into the ranks of the Irishmen from the front. Hoff- 
man’s Virginians fired from the vicinity of the Pritchard house. Massie’s 
battery continued blasting away from the Mahaney yard, the shells strik- 
ing tree limbs, which crashed to the ground among the Federals. The gath- 
ering of men and flags around the stricken colonel attracted the unwanted 


FIGURE 12.Lt. James Nugent. Courtesy of Nick Picerno. 
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attention of hundreds of Confederate marksmen. Nevertheless, Mulligan’s 
Irishmen maintained their composure under the intense crossfire and bat- 
tled for their colonel’s life. Colonel Harris reported that the losses of the 
23rd Illinois “were no doubt greatly augmented by the devotion of the men 
to their colonel and their self-sacrificing efforts to bring him off the field in 
the face of a murderous fire from the enemy.”*! 

Mulligan watched helplessly as his loyal men were shot down at his side. 
“Leave me boys,” he commanded, “it’s no use sacrificing yourselves.” The 
color sergeant swore and shouted, “We will never leave our Colonel.” Mul- 
ligan commanded, “Sergeant, don’t swear,” in spite of his wounds. Still the 
Irishmen remained with Mulligan and continued falling under the blister- 
ing Confederate fire. Two more bullets struck Mulligan in rapid succession, 
one fatally impaling his chest and the other passing through his shoulder. 

In the effort to carry Mulligan to safety, young Lieutenant Nugent held 
the Stars and Stripes while the color sergeant carried the colonel. A minié 
ball struck Nugent and killed him instantly. He “fell forward on his face, 
the colors draping gracefully over his person.” “It is no use,” Mulligan told 
Lieutenant Finucan, “Lay me down and save the flags.” Finucan refused, 
but Mulligan commanded, “No, you can do me no good. Save your col- 
ors!” Urged on by their dying colonel, the survivors retrieved the Stars and 
Stripes and their emerald-green regimental banner. Then they sprinted up 
Pritchard’s Hill, saving the flags but leaving Mulligan to die in the hands 
of the enemy.” 


As the Irishmen raced away, Atkinson’s Georgians overran the position. 
One Georgian saw Mulligan lying near the Pritchard house. He passed 
so close that he heard the Irishman groaning in agony. “Though an en- 
emy,” lamented the Confederate, “we could not refrain from sympathiz- 
ing with him in his suffering, for he had the reputation of being a magnan- 
imous foe.” Nevertheless, the Georgians still had work to do and pushed 
on after the beaten Federals. Capt. James Fitzgerald rallied the small rem- 
nant of the Irish Brigade around a battery on Pritchard’s Hill. With no re- 
serves, the effort proved futile. Gordon’s men pressed up the hill in front 
and Wharton’s troops ascended the eminence from the Valley Turnpike. 
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With no other choice, Fitzgerald’s soldiers retreated rapidly to the fortifi- 
cations of Winchester, where they joined Linton’s brigade. 

However, Mulligan’s last stand had not been in vain. While his Irishmen 
and Mountaineers fought, Colonel Hayes had continued collecting strag- 
glers from his brigade on the heights of Pritchard’s Hill. Shortly after arriv- 
ing there, he realized that the 13th West Virginia had not received the or- 
der to fall back and remained in the orchard battling Wharton’s onrushing 
Southerners. Hayes sent another future president, Lt. William McKinley, 
to recall the 13th West Virginia. The young Ohioan “spurred his wiry lit- 
tle bob-tailed horse” and raced toward the orchard amid the horrendous 
storm of iron and lead. 

Hayes watched in horror from the hilltop as his favorite aide vanished in 
a cloud of smoke and dirt thrown up by a shell that exploded near McKin- 
ley. Nevertheless, McKinley emerged unscathed, gained the shelter of the 
orchard, and ordered Colonel Brown to retreat. The West Virginian com- 
plied, but only after giving Wharton’s men a parting volley. Although it 
was their first battle, the 13th West Virginia was the only Federal unit to 
leave the battlefield in good order after having been under fire. “Our regi- 
ment alone out of our brigade marched in retreat in line of battle—would 
halt—about face & check the enemy and retreat again,” John S. Cunning- 
ham proudly wrote his wife.‘ 

On the Valley Turnpike, Duffié’s cavalry covered the retreat and al- 
lowed the majority of Mulligan’s and Hayes’s men to make it safely to 
Winchester. After Higgins’s countercharge, Crook ordered Duffiéé to fall 
back slowly. With Tibbits on the west side of the turnpike and Higgins to 
the east, Duffié contested the advance of Wharton’s division. Smith’s bri- 
gade ascended Pritchard’s Hill with Gordon’s men, while Patton and Fors- 
berg pressed down the Pike toward Winchester. Colonel Tibbits saw that 
the defeat of Mulligan and Hayes had exposed the ambulance train to al- 
most certain capture on the Pike. The fiery New Yorker ordered a charge 
to save the ambulances, his effort aided by confusion within the jubilant 
Confederate ranks.“ 

The 12th Pennsylvania Cavalry spearheaded the charge, but the regi- 
ment had a poor combat record. Tibbits had only recently warned their 
commander “if he did not fight his regiment well, he would open artillery 
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on them.” Lacking cannon at Kernstown, Tibbits resorted to inspiration, 
calling out, “The 12th would lick any brigade in the valley,” as the Penn- 
sylvanians surged past. They stormed into Mr. Pritchard’s orchard, strik- 
ing the 6oth Virginia of Smith’s brigade and 2nd Virginia of Terry’s. The 
initial shock of the charge briefly checked the Virginians and allowed the 
Federal ambulance train to escape. An admiring Confederate thought Tib- 
bits’s charge “very daring.” Nevertheless, once the Virginians recovered 
and began firing at the Federal cavalry, the onlooker thought that it looked 
as though “every man was killed or captured.” Tibbits’s brigade lost heav- 
ily in this sacrificial charge, including two officers of the 12th Pennsylva- 
nia who fell in the effort.*° 

After the repulse, Tibbits withdrew to the position he had occupied be- 
fore the charge and reformed his line of battle. He remained until the South- 
erners renewed their advance, forcing the Federal brigade to retreat in line 
of battle several hundred yards. Halting once more, the tenacious New 
Yorker held his ground until “heavily pressed” by the Confederate infan- 
try. He again retreated, stopping occasionally to face the front and fire at 
the Rebels until reaching Winchester. 


Even before the heavy fighting began at Kernstown at one o’clock that after- 
noon, William Averell’s horse soldiers had moved southward on the Front 
Royal Road. As directed by Crook, Averell was attempting to get behind 
the Confederate force on the Valley Turnpike. After advancing two miles, 
vedettes of the 8th Ohio Cavalry encountered obstinate (and unexpected) 
resistance from the skirmishers of John McCausland’s and Vaughn’s (Gil- 
lespie’s) brigades. Ironically, Bradley Johnson, like Averell, was moving to- 
ward the rear of the opposing army on the eastern edge of the battlefield, 
and the commands collided. Averell formed the 14th Pennsylvania and Pow- 
ell’s West Virginians in battle formation and readied for a charge, but the 
Southern skirmishers fell back when the main Federal battle line closed to 
within a half mile of their position. Averell then ran into the main Confed- 
erate battle line and halted the advance. Johnson’s brigade held the Con- 
federate right, McCausland’s the center, and Gillespie’s the left.*° 

Averell ordered Col. James Schoonmaker’s brigade to locate and “dash 
around the Confederate right and strike the enemy’s wagon train.” Instead, 
2,200 Confederate horsemen stood squarely between the New Yorker and 
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his objective. Accordingly, Averell “found it impossible” to get around Ear- 
ly’s right flank as Crook had ordered. “Looking to my right,” reported Aver- 
ell, “a continuous line of infantry advancing could be observed extend- 
ing from the Front Royal Road to the Strasburg pike, his artillery strongly 
supported upon the Front Royal Road, was being used with considerable 
effect against my advance.” Averell informed Crook that his cavalry divi- 
sion “could go no further upon that road.”*” 

A battery of Confederate horse artillery unlimbered on some high ground 
east of the Front Royal Road, providing timely support to the gray horse- 
men. Confederate troopers wielding Enfield rifles dismounted and occu- 
pied a skirt of woods behind the battery. In front of the guns, Col. William 
H. Powell advanced his West Virginia brigade in column while Schoon- 
maker’s dismounted Ohioans and Pennsylvanians spread out in skirmish 
order, screening the advance. When Powell saw the battery go into posi- 
tion, he turned to his old unit, the 2nd West Virginia Cavalry, and ordered 
it to charge the enemy guns.** 

“Number four, dismount and open the fence,” shouted the officers. The 
designated troopers swiftly went to work, tearing down the fences while 
under fire from the Confederates in the woods. “The bullets,” complained 
one Mountaineer, “were making splinters fly and rattling like a hailstorm.” 
Before the dismounted men could remount, the 2nd West Virginia Cavalry 
thundered toward the Confederate battery. The battery fired and forced the 
Federal horsemen to veer farther to the left to avoid the lethal cannon blasts. 
In doing so, the West Virginians unwittingly charged to within one hundred 
feet of the concealed Confederate riflemen posted in the wood line.*” 

The dismounted troopers laced the oncoming bluecoats with a barrage 
of musketry that killed and wounded a number of West Virginians, forcing 
the Mountaineers to check their mounts and retreat. As they did, a minié 
ball hit Capt. Jerry Davidson and penetrated his breastbone, exiting un- 
der his right shoulder. All the worse, another bullet downed his horse, and 
both tumbled to the turf. Bleeding profusely, Davidson stood up and at- 
tempted to escape. A second minié ball plunged into his left thigh, knock- 
ing him back to the ground, his retreating comrades leaving him for dead. 
After the Federals cleared out, some Confederates walked over to David- 
son and examined his bloodied, prostrate form. As they walked away, Da- 
vidson heard one say, “There’s another poor fellow, done for.”°° 
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By this time, Early’s infantry had launched its devastating attack, and 
Crook’s infantry was falling back in disarray. The Confederate commander 
saw an opportunity to cut Averell’s division off from the rest of Crook’s 
army. He dispatched Robert Rodes’s division on a rapid cross-country 
march to the Front Royal Road. Rodes targeted Mrs. Hamilton’s farm as 
his division’s destination, well to the rear of Averell’s position. If the Ala- 
baman could beat the New Yorker’s division to Mrs. Hamilton’s, the Con- 
federates would sever Averell’s line of retreat. Rodes’s men sprinted until 
they “were completely broken down,” but could not overtake the Feder- 
als. While their effort failed to cut Averell off, it succeeded in panicking his 
division. The sudden appearance of 3,000 Confederate infantrymen rac- 
ing past Averell’s right flank alarmed the Federal cavalrymen, especially 
Schoonmaker’s brigade, which fell into much disorder.*! 

The behavior of the cavalrymen caused much embarrassment for Aver- 
ell. John A. McKee, a dismounted skirmisher of the 8th Ohio, admitted 
that Schoonmaker’s “cavalry broke on the run while our regiment had to 
retreat on foot.” McKee figured that the entire skirmish line would have 
been captured had not the rst West Virginia Cavalry of Powell’s brigade 
stopped and “taken us on their horses behind them.” While Averell offi- 
cially reported that his division retreated in “good order across the open 
country,” McKee more accurately deemed the movement “a most complete 
rout.” The panic-stricken cavalrymen lost all semblance of order, taking to 
the open fields, and fleeing toward Winchester in wild confusion. 

The panic that befell Averell’s division was, like the defeat of the Union 
infantry, largely attributable to Crook’s view of the tactical situation in 
the Shenandoah Valley. He had expected Averell to slip behind the Con- 
federates at Kernstown and create much consternation among the South- 
erners. Ironically, the Confederates ended up threatening Averell’s rear. 
With Rodes’s 3,000 infantrymen hurrying to cut off the 1,500 Union horse 
soldiers and 2,200 Southern cavalry nipping at their heels, the confusion 
among Averell’s division is readily understandable. Crook had given Aver- 
ell’s small division an assignment based on an incorrect assessment of the 
military situation. Instead, Crook should have used Averell to screen his 
left flank, but the Ohioan remained true to his initial conclusion that Ear- 


ly’s entire army was not present at Kernstown. 
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12. Bull Run Was Nothing in Comparison 
Retreat to the Potomac 


JULY 24-27, 1864 


ith the Union infantry on the run, Jubal Early hoped to cap- 

ture or destroy “the greater part” of George Crook’s army. 

John Imboden and Mudwall Jackson advanced down the Ce- 
dar Creek Grade and Middle Roads, while John McCausland, Bradley 
Johnson, and John Vaughn took the Front Royal Road. Jubal expected 
the two cavalry columns to “unite” on the north side of Winchester “and 
cut off the enemy’s retreat.” However, battlefield realities combined with 
command and control failures prevented fulfillment of this grand plan. In- 
stead of racing to the Federal rear, Early’s overly maligned cavalry failed to 
achieve its lofty objective. Perhaps certain Confederate brigade command- 
ers lacked vigor, but just as importantly, Early’s expectations of his cavalry 
were simply unrealistic and did not survive contact with the enemy. John- 
son attributed the failure to “confusion of orders.” Clearly, an unexpect- 
edly strong Union rear guard prevented the Southern horsemen from ex- 
ecuting Early’s designs.! 

On the western edge of the battlefield, Imboden’s brigade advanced ten- 
tatively along the Back Road toward Winchester. Imboden had only re- 
turned to command his brigade on July 21 and was still recovering from 
typhoid fever. His bout with the fever had not ended, and it would soon 
end his career as an active field commander. His Virginians initially en- 
countered two companies of Federal cavalry patrolling the roads, but did 
not break out toward the Federal rear as Early had hoped. When Imboden 
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joined the pursuit after the main combat ended at Kernstown, Duval’s Fed- 
eral infantry blocked the Virginian’s path. While Imboden clearly did not 
move rapidly toward Early’s stated objective while the Federals were still 
at Kernstown, it is easy to understand his reluctance to do so. Imboden had 
no more than seven hundred to eight hundred men in his brigade. His end 
run was supposed to have been conducted in conjunction with Jackson’s 
brigade, which played a more direct combat role at Kernstown than origi- 
nally planned. Had Imboden moved into the Federal rear unsupported, his 
small brigade stood as much a chance of being cut off as it had of scoring 
a major success with its limited numbers and enfeebled commander. 

On Imboden’s right flank, Jackson’s brigade had battled Federal infantry 
and cavalry throughout the day, firing some of the first shots of the battle. 
When Ramseur’s division arrived on the battlefield, Jackson moved over to 
Sandy Ridge and attacked Thoburn as he abandoned the battlefield. Mud- 
wall Jackson then ably harassed the retreating Federals from the moment 
they retreated, cutting off and capturing most of Thoburn’s skirmish line. 
However, Jackson’s constant and close involvement in the actual battle lim- 
ited his ability to launch a sweeping attack on the Federal rear. When the 
combat ended at Kernstown, Jackson found his brigade pursuing the rear 
of the beaten Federal army because of the circumstances of battle rather 
than as a result of any failing on his part.” 

On the Confederate right flank, James Gillespie (Vaughn’s brigade) and 
McCausland drove Averell’s division down the Front Royal Road, chas- 
ing the Yankees into Winchester. Gillespie linked with the right flank of 
Rodes’s division in the process of herding the Federals northward. Nei- 
ther McCausland nor Vaughn found an opportunity to break out into the 
Federal rear in time to interdict Crook’s retreat. Like Jackson, Gillespie 
had been fighting since the battle began at sunrise. He had shifted to the 
Front Royal Road where he joined Johnson and McCausland in the fight 
against Averell after Wharton deployed at Kernstown. Throughout the eve- 
ning and into the night, Gillespie’s Tennesseans and McCausland’s Virgin- 
ians pressed the retreating Federal rear guard as it fell back to Bunker Hill. 
At times, elements of these brigades knifed into the flank of the retreat- 
ing Federal column creating much consternation. However, the rapidity of 
the Federal retreat prevented them from making any wide-sweeping attack 
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into the Federal rear. Instead, Vaughn and McCausland pressed Crook’s 
rear and flank on the east side of the Valley Pike, accomplishing as much 
as the circumstances permitted. 

Jubal Early had instructed Bradley Johnson to make a circuitous flank 
march around Crook’s eastern flank and to gain the Berryville Road. From 
there, Johnson was to have moved to the Martinsburg Pike north of Win- 
chester, which theoretically would have placed the Marylander in a posi- 
tion to block Crook’s retreat. Although Early issued Johnson these orders 
“early in the morning,” the Marylander failed to carry out his assignment. 
“T got into position by 3 P.M. and waited for the other brigades, which never 
came up, owing to confusion of orders,” explained Johnson, “so I did noth- 
ing.” However, a member of Johnson’s brigade more accurately recorded 
that the command reached the Berryville Road at 4:00 p.m. Unfortunately, 
he halted there with three miles to cover before reaching the Martinsburg 
Pike near Stephenson’s Depot. Johnson’s Marylanders and Virginians ar- 
rived there long after the beaten Federals had passed. Given that the Fed- 
erals began their retreat through Winchester at 4:30 p.m., Johnson clearly 
had an opportunity to have inflicted further damage upon the retreating 
Yankees. Relatively new to brigade command, the Marylander declined 
to take the initiative in the absence of Vaughn’s (Gillespie’s) and McCaus- 
land’s brigades. Just as he failed on July 16 during the retreat from Lees- 
burg to Snickers Gap, Johnson did not meet expectations at Kernstown. 
Mrs. Hugh Lee, whose nephew Lewis Burwell had accompanied Johnson, 
complained, “As usual, Johnson’s cavalry was too late and did not come 
up in time to join the pursuit.”? 

In the end, Early blamed his entire mounted division for failing to crip- 
ple Crook’s army. “The cavalry,” fumed Early, “had not been moved ac- 
cording to my orders.” He reasoned that if he had had “an efficient and 
energetic cavalry commander” at Kernstown that “the greater part of the 
enemy’s force would have been captured or destroyed.” Early’s comments 
notwithstanding, Gillespie, McCausland, and Jackson handled their com- 
mands well at Kernstown, pressing the retreating Federals. Gillespie and 
Jackson in particular did a commendable job screening the approach of 
the Confederate infantry, laying the groundwork for Early’s greatest vic- 
tory in the valley. While Imboden and Johnson did not fulfill Early’s ex- 
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pectations on the flanks, converging attacks such as the one Old Jube ex- 
pected Imboden and Johnson to execute rarely succeeded during the Civil 
War. While the latter two brigadiers certainly could have further damaged 
and disrupted Crook’s army during its retreat, their two brigades simply 
lacked the manpower to completely block the retreat of Crook’s army and 
achieve the results Early later claimed to have expected. 

When Lt. Gen. Richard S. Ewell effectively destroyed Maj. Gen. Robert 
Milroy’s army at the Second Battle of Winchester in 1863, he had more 
than double the Federal strength. In that case, Ewell had blocked Milroy’s 
retreat near Stephenson’s Depot with a large infantry division, not converg- 
ing columns of cavalry. On July 24, 1864, Early assumed that a similar op- 
portunity presented itself to the Army of the Valley District when it clearly 
did not. Early outnumbered Crook by only a few thousand men and came 
nowhere near the tremendous success achieved by Ewell in 1863. While 
Early’s criticism of the Confederate cavalry bears some merit, the Virgin- 
ian exaggerated the nature of the opportunity at hand in his memoirs, find- 
ing an easy target in his much-maligned cavalry division. 

In spite of Early’s commentary on his cavalry, the beaten Army of the 
Kanawha played a substantial role in preventing the gray-coated cavaliers 
from carrying out their commander’s designs. The crushing defeat admin- 
istered to the Army of the Kanawha had finally knocked Crook back to 
reality. Although he had misjudged the situation and his army was retreat- 
ing, he remained calm and displayed the qualities that had earned him the 
respect of his men throughout his career. Averell noted that Crook “was 
constantly with the rear guard of his army.” Considering the rapid and 
chaotic manner in which most of Crook’s force departed the battlefield at 
Kernstown, the army had regained a remarkable degree of order by the 
time it reached Winchester.* 

Crook’s retreating army quickly gained the attention of Winchester’s 
secessionists even before it entered the town at four o’clock. They had 
heard the sounds of battle approaching, which raised their hopes of yet 
another Southern victory at Winchester. Several watched the movements 
of the Federals from rooftops. When the Federal retreat became appar- 
ent, Mrs. Hugh Lee and some friends observed “the faces of the Yankees 
when driven through town” from her front porch. To her immense disap- 
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pointment, the retreat “was not a panic” as it had been in May of 1862 
when Stonewall Jackson defeated Maj. Gen. Nathaniel P. Banks. Instead, 
the Union soldiers retreated slowly, “looking rather amused” at the joyous 
expressions of the Secessionists. Always spiteful toward the Northern in- 
vaders, Mrs. Lee complained, “Several of them even joined us in a merry 
laugh at their own expense.”* 

While Second Kernstown was not the Jacksonian rout many had antic- 
ipated, Crook’s defeat disheartened the Unionist minority of Winchester. 
Their hopes sank to an all-time low that soon permeated the North. “It 
seems impossible for our Army to show any fight,” complained Miss Ju- 
lia Chase. “We begin to think that the Federal soldiers do not know how 
to fight, or that our officers understand but little in managing affairs.” Al- 
though the Federals departed in “good order,” the situation frustrated the 
local Unionists who had placed much faith in General Crook. “We are al- 
ways disappointed in our officers,” observed Miss Chase.° 

Even before the retreat began, Crook had prudently posted Col. Isaac 
Duval to cover the army’s right flank southwest of Winchester on the 
Romney Road. He had dispatched Duval on this mission at the same time 
that Rutherford B. Hayes marched to Kernstown. This move proved for- 
tuitous in covering the Union retreat because it prevented Imboden’s bri- 
gade from encircling Crook’s right flank and cutting off his path to the 
Potomac River. 

To carry out this critical assignment, Duval had only Col. Daniel John- 
son’s brigade, which had been Duval’s before his recent elevation to divi- 
sional command. Johnson stationed his four regiments “300 yards apart, 
in advantageous positions, so as to effectually cover our own lines of re- 
treat, and retard the progress of the enemy as much as possible.” John- 
son’s own 14th West Virginia anchored his left flank in some low ground 
northwest of Bower’s Hill. The 9th West Virginia and 91st Ohio extended 
the line to the right. Lt. Col. John W. Shaw’s 34th Ohio anchored the right 
flank of the Union army. The men sheltered themselves behind stone walls 
and waited for the approaching Rebels.” 

A few of Johnson’s men ascended Bower’s Hill where they watched their 
beaten comrades withdrawing from Kernstown in confusion. Chaplain A. 
H. Windsor of the 91st Ohio observed that Crook’s army was “badly cut 
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up” and retreating before the immense Confederate force supported “by 
a fearful array of cavalry.” From his vantage point, it looked as though 
the army was being “pressed back ... by a giant hand.” The surgeon of 
Johnson’s brigade saw “horsemen singly and in squads dashing off in des- 
perate haste toward Martinsburg, supposed to be the Haven of safety.” 
In spite of the chaos, Crook now had an opportunity to rally his troops 
upon Johnson’s brigade at the southern edge of Winchester, but the situa- 
tion looked dire as the fugitives streamed toward town. In May of 1862, 
Stonewall Jackson had captured 1,000 Federals as they retreated from the 
First Winchester battlefield.* 

Early hoped for a replay of that Confederate victory, but Crook worked 
feverishly to prevent it. The Ohioan’s quick withdrawal of Thoburn’s divi- 
sion from the battlefield saved it from disaster. Thoburn abandoned Sandy 
Ridge, and his division pulled back along the heights to the Cedar Creek 
Road. The division retreated in “perfect order,” using the low ground as 
a shield against the Confederate fire. The command arrived at Winchester 
with “the Johnnies after us hot footed, cheering and firing.” In the south- 
western outskirts of town, Thoburn deployed Ely’s brigade in some of Mil- 
roy’s old works on Bower’s Hill, somewhat forward of Duval’s left flank. 
Ely’s skirmishers advanced and immediately engaged their Confederate 
counterparts who closely pressed the retreating Federals.’ 

The Confederate horse artillery advanced to the high ground overlook- 
ing Abram’s Creek southwest of town. The mounted gunners had unlim- 
bered and deployed their batteries simultaneously with the arrival of the 
retreating Federals just south of Winchester. The Southern gunners gave 
the bluecoats no respite as they reformed their broken ranks in Milroy’s 
old fortifications. The accurate Confederate artillery fire prompted some 
Federals to question the wisdom of stopping the retreat at the fort. How- 
ever, Crook purposely halted Thoburn’s division to make a stand. One sol- 
dier complained, “the rebel cannon punished us for it very badly.” Still, 
Thoburn’s halt presented a strong front to the enemy and allowed strag- 
glers to rejoin their regiments.'° 

The Confederate horse artillery quickly found its range and dropped shell 
after shell into the blue ranks. One shell struck Thoburn’s horse, Char- 
lie, “on the rump, passing through his trunk under the saddle and coming 
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out at the side of his neck.” Miraculously, the colonel escaped unharmed 
though “splattered with blood and flesh.” The incident shook the West Vir- 
ginian who “was much attached” to the horse, which he normally avoided 
riding into battle. One straggler, Pvt. Charles H. Lynch of the 18th Con- 
necticut, leaped into a rifle pit and landed in unison with a solid shot. He 
paused for a moment and stared at it, grateful that it had not exploded. 
Then a second round burst in the midst of his company, killing and maim- 
ing several New Englanders." 

The Confederate gunners demoralized the jittery dismounted cavalry of 
Ely’s brigade. They panicked again just as they had at Snickers Gap, “be- 
having badly.” One of them admitted, “We got demoralized and confused.” 
Thoburn realized the futility of attempting to rally them, so he ordered 
them to the rear where at least they could do no harm. They willingly com- 
plied and joined the wagon train heading to Martinsburg." 

Col. George Wells’s brigade followed Ely to Winchester, but passed be- 
yond Bower’s Hill to Apple Pie Ridge, a commanding height directly west 
of Winchester. Wells’s brigade occupied the southernmost works of Mil- 
roy’s Fort on the ridge. Milroy had constructed these extensive earthen 
fortifications during his occupation of Winchester in 1863, and they now 
provided Crook a base where he could rally his broken army and cover its 
retreat. As Wells’s brigade filed into the trenches, Crook snared the depend- 
able 34th Massachusetts and sent it to guard the wagon train.!% 

Lieutenant Colonel Linton’s shattered brigade came into Winchester 
next. His West Virginians and Pennsylvanians had started their retreat 
in good order, moving out under the cover of Mulligan’s delaying action 
along Pritchard Lane. As Linton’s men retreated down the Valley Turn- 
pike, Maj. William McLaughlin’s Virginia batteries hurled their iron pro- 
jectiles into the Federal ranks from the heights east of the road. Linton’s 
brigade broke under this fire and fell back to Winchester in much confu- 
sion. It finally halted behind the protective cover of Thoburn and Duval, 
but many of its men failed to stop even then. In the course of the chaotic 
retreat, Linton fell off his horse and broke his collarbone, rendering him 
unfit for duty. As a result, a captain of the 54th Pennsylvania assumed com- 
mand of the brigade.4 

Hayes’s and Thomas Harris’s brigades were the last infantry units to 
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reach Winchester, having remained on the battlefield longer than any other 
foot soldiers. After Linton’s brigade retreated, Hayes rallied the stouter el- 
ements of his command on Pritchard’s Hill, then withdrew to Winchester 
in good order. Col. William Brown’s 13th West Virginia retreated in line 
of battle, then halted and fired, checking the advance of Wharton’s Virgin- 
ians several times between Kernstown and Winchester. There Hayes halted 
his retreat and deployed the balance of his brigade on the firing line with 
the 13th West Virginia, covering the east side of the Valley Pike. His men 
had conducted a well-executed rear guard action. 

Harris’s brigade split into two disorganized parts after being driven from 
Pritchard’s Lane. The roth West Virginia fell into serious confusion when 
Lt. Col. James Blain’s Georgians and Col. John Hoffman’s Virginians ham- 
mered the Mountaineers in front of the Pritchard house. The Mountain- 
eers retreated in much disorder, fleeing to the safety of Milroy’s Fort. There 
officers rallied a few men behind Ely’s brigade, but the regiment was se- 
riously demoralized and of little use during the retreat. The 23rd Illinois 
had remained on the battlefield longer, fighting its hopeless rear guard ac- 
tion to save Mulligan. Capt. James Fitzgerald rallied a core of survivors 
atop Pritchard’s Hill, eventually joining Linton’s brigade at Winchester. The 
Federal troops who found safe haven at Winchester could thank Crook 
for establishing the Federal battle line at the southern edge of town. With- 
out it, most of Harris’s, Hayes’s, and Linton’s troops would have contin- 
ued their chaotic retreat, and a replay of Nathaniel Banks’s 1862 debacle 
might have occurred. Instead, many of the fugitives rallied on their offi- 
cers after passing beyond Crook’s rear guard. The panic among the foot 
soldiers quickly subsided. 

Crook also owed a debt of gratitude to William Tibbits’s horsemen, 
who doggedly contested the Confederate advance while the infantry re- 
grouped. With Colonel Tibbits covering the rear, Duffié sent Jacob Hig- 
gins’s brigade to Winchester, where Crook assigned it to escort the wagon 
train. Higgins dispersed his squadrons alongside the train with a detach- 
ment of the 22nd Pennsylvania as rear guard. The Union artillery train fol- 
lowed the Keystone State troopers." 

Crook also sent the balance of Colonel Wells’s brigade to assist Hig- 
gins with the wagons. Wells’s troops marched across a field to the turn- 
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pike, where they arrived as the rear of the train passed “in rapid motion” 
north of Winchester. Wells hurried all but one of his regiments along the 
west side of the road to overtake the wagon train. With a single regiment, 
Wells waited until the artillery had passed and then marched that regiment 
behind the guns as a rear guard." 

While the wagon train rolled toward Martinsburg, the Confederates in- 
creased the pressure on Crook’s rear guard southwest of Winchester. Af- 
ter capturing most of Thoburn’s skirmishers on Sandy Ridge, Mudwall 
Jackson’s brigade charged toward Winchester to the west of Middle Road, 
capturing some Federal cavalrymen. One of Jackson’s Virginians confis- 
cated a Spencer repeating rifle, a novelty to the poorly equipped Confed- 
erates. He promptly emptied the Spencer into some retreating Federals 
with “slight effect.” Unimpressed, the Virginian decided that his “old En- 
field” would have rendered better results. The Virginians pushed Tibbits’s 
stubborn troopers toward the town, finally driving them to Ely’s position 
at Bower’s Hill.'8 

Behind the cavalry screen, Jubal Early’s sharpshooters led the Southern 
infantry toward Winchester. Duval and Ely waited to confront the Con- 
federates southwest of town. Tibbits contested the Southerners’ advance 
through town while Hayes’s Ohioans and West Virginians covered the 
ground east of the town. When Jackson’s brigade drove Tibbits back and 
threatened Ely’s left flank, Thoburn ordered a retreat. Ely quickly with- 
drew to Milroy’s Fort and deployed the rst and 4th West Virginia backed 
by a section of artillery, while the rest of his brigade retreated. The artil- 
lery poured a destructive fire into the ranks of the advancing Confederates 
and then fell back with its supports in good order. As the Federals marched 
around the west side of Winchester, Confederate sharpshooters took po- 
sition in “the gardens and outbuildings of the town,” annoying Ely’s men 
with their menacing rifle fire. Thoburn then fell back slowly with the rst 
and 4th West Virginia, covering the west side of the Pike. Hayes’s brigade 
formed in line of battle and covered the east side of the road.'” 

Just before Ely’s retreat, a “very heavy line” of Confederate sharpshoot- 
ers appeared in front of Duval and Daniel Johnson. Duval had ordered 
his skirmishers to retreat rapidly when the Confederate sharpshooters ap- 
peared, and to do so without halting on the main battle line. Duval wanted 
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the skirmishers to continue to the rear, luring the Confederates in close to 
his battle line. Just as Duval had planned, the skirmishers sprinted to the 
rear and passed over the prone battle line. The Federals remained under 
cover until Confederates arrived at close range, when the bluecoats rose 
up and delivered a volley that checked the advance of the jubilant Con- 
federates. Colonel Rodgers of Ely’s brigade observed the repulse from the 
heights on Duval’s left flank, noting “The rebels came in yelling and full 
of confidence .. . but they were met by such an unexpected shower of ri- 
fle balls that in an instant we saw them coming out of the woods taking 
most prodigious steps to the rear.” Farther to the west, however, Duval saw 
graycoats moving beyond his right flank. East of his position, Confeder- 
ate infantry entered Winchester after Ely withdrew from Bower’s Hill. Al- 
though Duval stopped the Southerners in his front, the Confederate flank- 
ing parties eventually rendered his position indefensible.”° 

As John H. Prather of the 91st Ohio put it, Duval’s situation now looked 
rather “bilious.” Lt. Col. Benjamin E. Coates of the 91st Ohio saw Con- 
federates crossing over the stone wall through the gap on his left flank. 
“Three companies of you boys wheel and give them fellows hell!” he cried. 
The men complied instantly and the “rebels went back over that stone wall 
again like a flock of sheep.” Seeing large numbers of Confederate infan- 
try converging on Duval’s brigade, Coates shouted, “Now, get out of here 
and go quick too!” As Duval’s brigade retreated over a ridge, Confederate 
sharpshooters killed and wounded a number of Union troops, including 
Lieutenant Colonel Shaw of the 34th Ohio. Shaw’s men lifted him from 
the ground and carried their mortally wounded leader to Bunker Hill upon 
a makeshift stretcher fashioned from gum blankets.*! 

On Duval’s left flank, Lt. Col. George W. Taggart’s 14th West Virginia 
did not receive orders to withdraw. In spite of the Confederate build-up all 
around his position, Taggart steadfastly obeyed his original command “to 
remain there until ordered away.” From the 14th West Virginia’s position 
in a swale, he could not see the balance of Johnson’s brigade retreat. Tag- 
gart then saw that Confederate sharpshooters had passed around his left. 
To the right, Imboden’s cavalry moved northward along a country lane 
lined with “a thick growth of friendly sycamore bushes” that sheltered the 
14th West Virginia from Confederate view.” 
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Taggart understood immediately that the 14th West Virginia was cut off 
from its brigade. He instructed his men to charge the butternut cavalry on 
the right when he gave the order. When a gap appeared in the cavalry col- 
umn, Taggart sounded the charge. His Mountaineers raced across a field, 
leaping two fences, and then crossed the road. Then they turned and de- 
livered a startling volley into the Virginia cavalry before hurrying on to re- 
join Duval and Johnson. Some of Taggart’s men fled through Winchester, 
where the 17th Virginia Cavalry of McCausland’s brigade captured fifty 
of the Mountaineers. 

At 4:30 p.m., Gordon’s division chased the Federals into town and then 
halted at the edge of the city while the sharpshooters filtered through the 
maze of streets. As they entered Winchester from the south, the last Union 
troops departed the opposite end of town. A continued skirmish fire rat- 
tled through the town as it changed hands. Passing Mrs. Hugh Lee’s porch, 
a Union officer smiled and bowed courteously toward the women, and 
told them, “All’s safe for you.” The approaching Confederates spied the 
Federals, and the sound of musketry echoed up the street as their bullets 
chased the few remaining Yankees from town, whizzing by Mrs. Lee and 
company. One bullet struck the pavement in front of her porch and sent 
the crowd flying indoors for safety. When the gunfire died down, Mrs. 
Lee peered through the shutter and saw that the Confederates had at last 
cleared the town. To her delight, two local boys, Bob and Ranny Barton 
of the Stonewall Brigade, stood among the Confederate soldiers assem- 
bled in front of her house.** 

Tibbits’s troopers fell back slowly as they abandoned the town. At Crook’s 
direction, the New Yorker halted his men behind a stone wall and de- 
ployed skirmishers. Capt. George Ring’s Louisiana sharpshooters drove 
in the Union skirmish line and men pressed ahead until a heavy fire from 
Tibbits’s battle line halted their advance. Ring sheltered his troops behind 
an opposing rock wall and waited for reinforcements, believing that there 
would be “some raw work to do.” While waiting, Ring marveled at a Con- 
federate cavalry charge. He wrote home, “I could hardly contain myself 
and resist the strong impulse to gallop over and take part in the affair.” To 
his surprise, Tibbits’s brigade abandoned the wall when the Confederate 
cavalry flanked the Federals on their left. Ring’s Southerners “breathed a 
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sigh of relief... when they saw the enemy so quietly slipping away from 
a position that would have cost us a great loss of life.” 

Early’s battle line soon emerged from the northern end of Winchester 
and the chase resumed. Gordon’s division led the Confederate pursuit on 
the west side of the Pike. Ramseur advanced on Gordon’s left flank while 
Rodes pursued the enemy to Gordon’s right on the east side of the road. 
Rodes’s men attempted to bring the Federals to bay but were unable to 
do so. Their escape did not surprise some Confederates. “As I have said 
before, it seems to be almost impossible to catch a running Yankee,” de- 
clared Capt. Robert Park of the 12th Alabama. “They are as fleet almost 
as race-horses.”?° 

Just as the defeated Federal forces settled into a steady retreat, panicked 
troopers of Averell’s division tumbled back in confusion on the eastern out- 
skirts of Winchester. Ohioans and Pennsylvanians of Averell’s second bri- 
gade retreated in a chaotic fashion. They did not halt until they arrived at 
Martinsburg, West Virginia, later that evening. The brigade’s retreat on 
the Front Royal Road had begun with no little amount of confusion, and it 
only worsened as the cavalrymen neared Winchester. They moved around 
the eastern outskirts of Winchester, but McCausland and Vaughn pressed 
them and added to the confusion.”® 

Seeing Averell’s troopers in disarray, Duffié charged the Confederates 
with the 21st New York. The New Yorkers struck the Southern cavalry’s 
exposed flank and temporarily drove them back, lessening the pressure 
on Averell’s broken division. Col. William Powell used the opportunity 
to rally his West Virginians and joined the rear guard with Hayes’s bri- 
gade. As for Duffié, the more numerous Southerners quickly rallied and 
sent the 21st New York spiraling northward in confusion. Once more, the 
race was on.”’ 

At this critical juncture of the retreat, the Ohioans and West Virginians 
of Colonel Hayes’s brigade, the same troops hammered by John Breckin- 
ridge’s initial flank attack, came to the rescue. Although troops had run 
away, Hayes remained confident because “the men that didn’t were the 
best stuff that could be.” He saw the Tennesseans and Virginians driving 
the 21st New York and promptly changed front to face the Confederate 
threat. Then his bloodied but resilient veterans delivered “a very destruc- 
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tive volley” into the southern ranks, checking their advance and dampen- 
ing their eagerness to harass the retreating blue columns. Hayes then con- 
tinued the retreat, but the Southerners cut off a portion of the 3 6th Ohio in 
an orchard. The Confederate horsemen spotted the stranded Ohioans and 
charged anew. Colonel Powell quickly read the situation and ordered his 
West Virginians to “about face, draw saber and charge.” The determined 
Mountaineers drove the Confederate cavalry back in confusion, saving the 
Ohioans from capture. Confederate artillery on the heights of Winchester 
quickly ranged in on Powell’s brigade, compelling the West Virginians to 
withdraw. However, Hayes, Duffié, and Powell had defused the immediate 
threat posed by the Confederate cavalry. Nevertheless, hundreds of panicked 
Federal cavalrymen retreated in wild confusion “borne headlong back in 
the tide of terror.” They spread fanciful tales of disaster to their more se- 
date comrades, swelling the numbers of the “refluent torrent.”?8 

Crook’s army continued its northward retreat with Duval’s men west 
of the Pike maintaining the closest contact with the Confederates. Ely’s 
brigade temporarily moved in two columns, with Ely leading three regi- 
ments over a range of hills while Thoburn took charge of the rst and 4th 
West Virginia near the turnpike. One mile north of Winchester, Thoburn 
and Duval deployed skirmish lines in the gathering darkness to keep the 
Confederate cavalry at bay. Tibbits’s horse soldiers regrouped and joined 
the West Virginians. Crook worried that Confederate cavalry might cut 
off Duval from the rest of the army and instructed Thoburn to retire “lei- 
surely.” This permitted Duval to close the gap. East of the turnpike, how- 
ever, Hayes’s brigade maintained its pace and soon outdistanced Thoburn, 
leaving his left flank unsupported. The Confederate cavalry that had cau- 
tiously pursued Hayes soon advanced beyond Thoburn’s exposed flank and 
threatened his rear. With the rst and 4th West Virginia, Thoburn marched 
away from the turnpike and rejoined Ely. If all went well, Thoburn would 
join Duval, and the combined force would present a respectable front in 
the growing darkness.”’ 

The retreat proceeded smoothly for several miles north of Winchester 
until the routed second brigade of Averell’s division crashed into the wagon 
train from the east side of the road near Stephenson’s Depot. The panic- 
stricken Ohioans and Pennsylvanians dashed in and among the wagons, 
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spreading all sorts of alarm. A bugler among the horsemen shouted to the 
teamsters, “Boys, the rebels are attacking our train, every man must take 
care of himself!” Colonel Higgins panicked, heightening the alarm among 
the teamsters and enlisted men. He told the regimental quartermasters and 
teamsters that Confederate cavalry had attacked the rear of the train and 
captured nearly all the artillery. He then ordered the teamsters to trot their 
teams. The teamsters, already keenly aware of the acute defeat suffered by 
their army, grew uneasy. The rapid movement of the wagons caused the ar- 
tillerists to increase their speed, even though a regiment from Wells’s bri- 
gade protected them. The batteries soon raced along side by side, vying 
to be the first to Bunker Hill. Some left the turnpike and raced their teams 
across the countryside. An infantryman joked that the gunners’ behavior 
exemplified the meaning of “flying artillery.” *° 

In the space of a few minutes, the retreat of the wagon train turned into 
one of the worst stampedes the war had seen. Many teamsters cut their teams 
loose from the wagons, mounted horses, and dashed off for Martinsburg. 
An infantryman reported that the teamsters, “wild with fear, went dash- 
ing, whipping, cursing and swearing, trying hard each one to get ahead of 
the other.” The unreliable dismounted cavalry unit joined in the mad rush, 
increasing the pandemonium. The poor behavior of Higgins’s cavalrymen 
only added to the confusion. “Twas dreadful,” admitted a trooper of the 
2oth Pennsylvania Cavalry, “the 2oth was disgraced.” Near Stephenson’s 
Depot, The officers and men of Battery E, rst West Virginia Light Artillery 
caught the panic, cut their horses loose, and abandoned four guns with- 
out any justifiable cause. The entire scene beggared description, and a vet- 
eran medical officer asserted, “Bull Run was nothing in comparison.” A 
surgeon of the 12th West Virginia echoed that sentiment but added, “No 
words can portray the scenes that occurred on Sunday at Winchester, nor, 
had I the power or time, would I want to make them public.”*! 

The musicians of the 3 4th Massachusetts were marching alongside the 
rear of the wagon train when the stampede began. Looking to the rear, 
they saw a cannon pulled by six horses with no riders careening toward 
them as fast as the horses could run. The Bay Staters leaped aside as the 
runaway team rattled past and then crashed into a stone wall. Then came 
the cavalrymen, “dashing along without any regard for footmen, guns, 
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equipment and everything else.” One musician wondered, “How this was 
stopped I do not know.” * 

Col. George D. Wells and his infantrymen maintained their compo- 
sure amid the chaos. They ignored the panic and sought out the source of 
their comrades’ discomfiture. The officer commanding Battery F rode up 
to Wells, “stating that the enemy were at that moment charging upon the 
rear.” Wells halted and when the batteries passed, formed his men into line 
of battle directly across the road, facing south toward the supposed threat. 
A “cloud” of officerless Union cavalry flew past the infantrymen without 
offering any information on the force pursuing them. Wells finally learned 
the reason for the panic when the infantry regiment he had left in rear of 
the artillery arrived. The rear guard commander informed Wells, “that a 
few of the enemy had demonstrated upon our flanking cavalry, driving them 
in upon his regiment.” The threat posed by these Confederates was so in- 
significant that the officer had not even deployed his regiment to meet it. 
He added, however, that it appeared as if the Confederates were moving 
off to the right to move in and attack the train farther north.* 

At the same time an aide of Thoburn’s told Wells that a force of Con- 
federate cavalry had passed between Ely’s and Duval’s commands west of 
the Pike. Unsure of the situation, Wells quickly put his troops in march- 
ing order and hurried toward Bunker Hill. Wells reported, “I soon came 
upon wrecks of artillery and wagons, abandoned in a perfectly causeless 
and inexcusable panic. The enemy were never actually within a mile of the 
train.” The conduct of Higgins’s and Schoonmaker’s cavalry brigades en- 
raged the infantrymen. “There is no greater curse to our army than these 
demoralized, cowardly cavalrymen,” fumed T. H. Harper of the 13th West 
Virginia, “and if I ever felt in my life like shooting a man, I did feel like 
shooting some of these running, yelling horsemen.” * 

General Duffié pulled no punches in describing his division’s role in the 
dreadful retreat. The Frenchman bluntly wrote, “I regret to report that 
Colonel Higgins . . . by his shameful mismanagement and by orders given 
to the teamsters to take the trot .. . caused a disgraceful stampede among 
the wagons.” General Crook made the stampede the primary emphasis of 
his official report on the Second Battle of Kernstown. He harshly rebuked 
his cavalry and some infantry and conveniently overlooked the impact his 
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decisions had on the battle’s outcome. Ironically, the entire panic began 
behind the rear guard that Crook had initially established at Winchester. 
In the end, it cost Crook many wagons burned and abandoned, but no ar- 
tillery fell into Confederate hands.* 

Jubal’s cavalry kept the pressure on the retreating bluecoats and did not 
allow them an opportunity to relax. Imboden’s brigade belatedly charged 
a Union skirmish line, scattering it and capturing a number of prisoners 
west of the road. The Virginians continued their advance and temporar- 
ily interposed themselves between Thoburn and Duval. At the same time, 
Vaughn’s Tennessee cavalry repeatedly charged forward on the turnpike 
and opened fire on Ely’s brigade before falling back again and again. The 
Confederate horse artillery also followed the retreating Union troops, de- 
ployed periodically, and helped to hurry them along.** 

Several Confederate officers and regiments distinguished themselves dur- 
ing the pursuit. Col. James E. Carter and the 1st Tennessee Cavalry led sev- 
eral attacks from the east, keeping the frightened Federal horsemen on the 
run and harassing the Federals. In one of the attacks, Carter went down 
with a serious neck wound. Adjutant W. B. L. Reagan of the 16th Tennes- 
see Cavalry Battalion was wounded in the knee and later had his leg am- 
putated. Lieutenant colonels Charles T. O’Ferral and David B. Lang led the 
23rd Virginia Cavalry and 62nd Virginia Mounted Infantry respectively in 
the charges against Duval and Ely.?” 

As the Union infantry retreated, they burned the abandoned wagons 
cluttering the Valley Turnpike to prevent them from falling into Confeder- 
ate hands. Near Stephenson’s Depot, Hayes’s brigade discovered the aban- 
doned guns of Battery F, rst West Virginia Light Artillery. Soldiers from the 
3 6th Ohio manhandled two guns to safety, and some West Virginia caval- 
rymen of Powell’s brigade saved the rest.** 

The scene between Stephenson’s Depot and Bunker Hill along the Mar- 
tinsburg Turnpike stunned the pursuing Confederates. They followed the 
Federal army guided by the burning wagons “lighting up the heavens.” 
The Southern cavalry counted sixty-eight wagons, five ambulances, and 
three artillery forges abandoned along the Pike. Rifles, accoutrements, and 
ammunition littered the road for miles. The Federals also burned 40,000 
coffee rations and several barrels of sugar, leaving a treat for the hungry 
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Southerners. A Tennessean recalled “it was really amusing to see our boys, 
with rails, spooning the sugar from the burning flashing flame.” The South- 
ern cavalrymen found “a considerable quantity of food and forage, and a 
number of the finest India rubber blankets.” One Virginian quipped, “My 
horse and I accepted those eatables as a perfect godsend and proceeded 
to place ourselves outside enough of them to sustain our lives for the next 
twenty four hours.”*? 

After the Union troops abandoned their wagons, Johnson’s brigade fi- 
nally reached the Valley Turnpike. His flank march east of Winchester had 
failed. Although the Federals had departed, his Southern cavalry arrived in 
time to see a potentially deadly fireworks display from the burning Federal 
ordnance wagons. Thousands of cartridges ignited and shot through the air, 
“fizzing and popping in every direction like a bunch of crackers set on fire 
by boys at Xmas.” “I did not stay long to make extensive observations,” 
remembered a member of the 8th Virginia Cavalry who quickly departed 
for Johnson’s campground near Brucetown. Back in Winchester, Mrs. Lee, 
hostess of many high-ranking officers, complained, “As usual, Johnson’s 
cavalry was late and did not come up in time to join in the pursuit.”*° 

While the wagons burned, the Federals continued their retreat toward the 
hamlet of Bunker Hill. Twice Confederate cavalry pressed Duval closely and 
broke his skirmish line. He permitted the Southerners to approach within 
rifle range and then shouted, “Halt! About face! Ready, aim, fire!” Duval’s 
Federals blistered the Confederate troopers with a loud, startling volley 
that that lit up the night and kept the Southerners at bay. His brigade then 
faced about and trudged on toward the safety of Bunker Hill. 

Ely’s brigade fared less favorably, stumbling into a dense tangle of woods 
with Confederate cavalry threatening his flanks. The New Englander hur- 
ried the pace but his men fell into disorder under the nagging Confederate 
attacks. Many of Ely’s troops eventually made their way from the woods 
to the turnpike, but even more of them scattered to find their own escape 
routes. A soldier of the 12th West Virginia recalled, “Men would lose their 
direction and walk right into the enemy.” Tibbits’s cavalry also became 
separated from Thoburn’s command during the movement through the 
woods. Fortunately for the Federals, darkness also hindered the pursuing 
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Confederates and prevented them from mounting an effective sweep that 
might have netted hundreds more prisoners.*! 

Colonel Ely eventually reassembled much of his brigade and regained 
his bearings with the help of a local citizen who guided them out of the 
woods. The jittery New Englander had participated (and was captured) in 
Milroy’s failed nighttime escape from Second Winchester in June of 1863. 
The night of July 24, 1864, surely haunted Ely and the others who had en- 
dured that humiliating defeat. In Ely’s mind, the officers needed to do the 
best they could to get their commands safely back into the Union lines. As 
such, he set a course for Hancock, Maryland, twenty miles northwest of 
the Army’s true destination of Martinsburg.” 

Unlike Ely, Duval kept Johnson’s brigade together during the retreat and 
moved toward Martinsburg. Retreating in line of battle, Duval maintained 
a distance of three-fourths of a mile between his command and the turn- 
pike and never got lost. For a while, Tibbits moved with Duval but sub- 
sequently lost contact in the darkness. He eventually found Ely’s brigade. 
Ely told Tibbits that his infantry brigade was going to Hancock, Maryland, 
and advised the horseman to do likewise. The New Yorker flatly refused, 
telling Ely, “I must move toward Martinsburg where I expect to find my 
division.” Tibbits’s brigade parted from Ely when the infantrymen angled 
away from Martinsburg and headed toward Hancock. Ely halted his bri- 
gade at the village of Gerrardstown where it spent the night with Colonel 
Harris and the roth West Virginia.* 

As the night wore on, a gathering summer storm blotted out the moon, 
causing soldiers to lose their way in the blackness. The 2nd Maryland 
Eastern Shore marched through the murky woods with each man hold- 
ing onto the belt or cartridge box of the man in front of him so as not to 
get lost. As the Marylanders retreated, their commander, Colonel Rodg- 
ers, noticed a body of cavalry moving on a parallel course to his west. At 
first, he assumed the troopers were Union. Some of Rodgers’s Maryland- 
ers had a better view from the western edge of the woods and saw that 
the horsemen were Confederates. The Eastern Shore boys scattered Im- 
boden’s graycoats into the shadows with a few shots. Danger and uncer- 
tainty lurked everywhere in the darkness for both the retreating Federals 
and pursuing Confederates.“ 
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Tree branches seemed to reach down to smack Rodgers on his head, and 
his horse stumbled over the rough terrain. Realizing that he was moving 
through a rock-strewn ravine, Rodgers veered farther to the right to avoid 
the obstacles. He soon bypassed the obstruction and turned to rejoin his 
column. He no longer heard the steady tramp of marching infantry, so he 
dismounted, placed his ear to the ground “Indian style,” but heard noth- 
ing. Climbing back in his saddle, Rodgers rode back to the right until he 
saw the amber glow of the burning ammunition and supply wagons and 
realized that he was near the Martinsburg Pike.*° 

Guided by the fires, “chance and luck,” Rodgers set out on his own, 
stopping often to remove rail fences that blocked his way. One fence re- 
fused to come down, so the Marylander spurred his mare and leaped the 
over the obstacle. Finding himself on a country road, he pondered his next 
move. Having lost sight of the fires, he mused, “that it was mere chance 
whether I went to Richmond or the Potomac.” So he simply turned his 
horse and followed the road in the direction that “appeared” to lead to- 
ward Martinsburg.*° 

Suddenly his mare slowed her pace and raised her head in alarm. Just 
ahead, six horses peered over the fence rails. More ominously, the riders 
appeared to be wearing gray uniforms. Resigned to imminent capture, 
Rodgers passed without speaking, and the troopers did not challenge his 
presence. He nervously quickened his pace and wondered why they had 
not stopped him. Twenty minutes later, Rodgers’s luck ran out when the 
tramp of cavalry echoed through the dark. A resounding “Halt! Who comes 
there?” rang out. “Officer,” replied Rodgers. “What army?” demanded 
the sentry. “Union,” said Rodgers.*” 

A solitary trooper galloped toward Rodgers and informed him that he 
was now a prisoner. The troopers escorted him back to their commanding 
officer for interrogation. The commander asked where Rodgers had come 
from, how many troops his army had, and other similar questions. He re- 
plied that he did not know and refused to answer further questions. Then a 
sergeant walked over to Rodgers, felt his shoulder straps, and said, “Colo- 
nel, I think he tells the truth. I feel the eagles on his straps.” The colonel in- 
formed Rodgers, “If you are a Union officer you are among friends.” Greatly 
relieved, Rodgers learned that his new associates were Lt. Col. Alonzo Ad- 
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ams and a detachment of the rst New York (Lincoln) Cavalry. The New 
Yorkers informed Rodgers that he was moving toward Winchester and that 
he faced certain capture when the cavalrymen stopped him.** 

Not everyone shared Rodgers’s luck that night. When Thoburn emerged 
from the woods, he counted only 150 troops remaining with him. When 
they reached the Martinsburg Pike, Thoburn and Col. William B. Curtis of 
the 12th West Virginia turned back to lead the remaining troops from the 
woods to the road. They failed to locate the brigade and attempted to re- 
turn to the pike but found that Confederate cavalry had cut them off. The 
two Union officers leaped from their horses and sought cover in a cornfield 
where they hid in silence. Separated from their army, the West Virginians 
spent the next few days dodging Confederate patrols in a roundabout re- 
turn to their commands.” 

With darkness completely engulfing the Shenandoah Valley, Thoburn and 
Curtis stumbled blindly through a dense woods west of Winchester. Unbe- 
knownst to them, hundreds of other isolated Union troops also wandered 
the nearby countryside hoping to avoid capture. Confederate cavalry pa- 
trols combed the roads and fields nearby and rounded up unlucky Union 
troops. Unpleasant rumors of Libby Prison energized the two West Virgin- 
ians, and they maintained the utmost vigilance to avoid that fate. 

They set a course intended to lead them to the Valley Turnpike near Bun- 
ker Hill, well north of Winchester. When they did not recognize any famil- 
iar terrain, a feeling of uncertainty overcame them. Continuing through 
the black hues of the nighttime forest, they stumbled upon a farmhouse. 
Wielding sabers and revolvers, Thoburn and Curtis quietly slipped inside 
and roused the owner from his sleep. The farmer, either a devoted Union- 
ist or profoundly influenced by the presence of weapons, remained calm 
and told Thoburn that he was moving toward Confederate occupied Win- 
chester. The officers wasted no time in hastily retracing their steps. 

They discovered a sizeable body of troops in the early morning darkness 
of July 25, but the dim predawn light prevented them from ascertaining 
their identity. The West Virginians hid in a thicket of blackberry bushes until 
daylight illuminated their Confederate neighbors. The booming of cannon 
to the north reverberated up the valley and confirmed that the two West 
Virginians were trapped behind Confederate lines. To make matters worse, 
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the driving rain soaked them to the bone. Thoburn declared, “drenched 
with rain, cold, hungry and thirsty, we lay shivering on the ground,” sur- 
rounded by Confederates. 

Finally, the Confederates moved off and pursued the beaten Federals to 
Martinsburg at 3:00 p.m. Dodging along fence lines and through woods, 
Thoburn and Curtis walked toward North Mountain, where an African 
American family welcomed the Federals into their cabin with “a friendly 
greeting and a good supper.” The family warned the officers that Confed- 
erate patrols were in the area and that they had established a strong picket 
on top of the mountain, complete with a signal station. Alerted to this dan- 
ger, the Union colonels crossed the mountain at night through the woods 
to the Back Creek Valley and avoided the patrols. 

A Unionist farmer sheltered the Mountaineers there, allowing them to 
sleep for the first time in forty-eight hours. After a brief nap, they walked 
northward to the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and finally stumbled upon 
a company of Federal troops at Sleepy Creek. This detachment included 
Capt. Peter B. Petrie, commander of an ironclad railroad car. Thoburn con- 
vinced Petrie to run the West Virginians down to Cherry Run on his train. 
From there, the West Virginians crossed the Potomac River into Maryland 
and hitched a ride to Hagerstown on an old farm hack. Arriving at dusk, 
General Averell spotted the haggard West Virginians and hugged Thoburn 
as if he “had been his own brother returning from the grave.”*° 

While Thoburn was lost in the darkness, most Federals made their way 
toward Bunker Hill and Martinsburg. Throughout the night of July 24-25, 
Vaughn’s and Imboden’s brigades continuously launched attacks against 
the retreating Federal rear guard. Although the constant jabbing attacks 
failed to render any decided tactical advantage, they wreaked havoc on 
the psyche of the retreating Union soldiers, evoking images of the “Black 
Horse Cavalry” of First Bull Run fame. “I shudder every time I think of 
that fearful night,” wrote Capt. J. D. Carter of the 13th West Virginia. 
Nevertheless, the veteran leadership of Rutherford B. Hayes held his bri- 
gade together amid the constant attacks.*! Another soldier of the 13th West 
Virginia wrote of Hayes: “All praise is due this gallant and accomplished 
officer. .. . A cooler, firmer man, I have ever yet seen in action. Amid a 
constant storm of balls and shell, he rode along his line always to be in the 
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right place. For more than six miles, he marched his command in line of 
battle facing to the rear-halting at all favorable positions to pour a volley 


952 


into the ranks of the pursuing columns. 


Ironically, Hayes’s soldiers, the first troops routed by Breckinridge’s attack 
hours earlier, fired the final shots of the battle from a skirt of woods just 
south of Bunker Hill. The future president tired of the Confederate cav- 
alry’s nagging forays and set an ambush for his zealous pursuers, forming 
his entire command into line of battle along a wood line. He ordered the 
men to lay down and hold their fire until the enemy “was inveigled into 
within pistol-shot of the brigade.” When the Confederates rode into range, 
the Buckeyes and Mountaineers rose up and loosed a “blizzard” of minié 
balls directly into the Southerners. Hayes’s men cheered vociferously, and 
the Confederates fell back. “We heard no more of the enemy that night,” 
recalled a proud West Virginian. Unmolested, Hayes brought up the rear 
of Crook’s beaten army and marched into Bunker Hill. The town was “a 
hamlet pleasantly situated on high ground,” that contained a mill, a smithy, 
a hotel, three brick churches, and at least two dozen homes.** 

The Army of the Kanawha paused there to sort out its jumbled ranks. 
Crook deployed a line of vedettes from Powell’s brigade south of Bunker 
Hill. The infantry brigades of Hayes and Wells marched into the hamlet 
in good order, while Linton’s scattered brigade collected there too. The 
jumbled commands of Ely and Harris spent the night at Gerrardstown to 
the west. Duval’s brigade marched through the night over the countryside 
just west of the Valley Pike until it arrived within one mile of Martinsburg 
by daylight. The 23rd Illinois likewise bypassed Bunker Hill, reaching the 
outskirts of Martinsburg at 4 a.m. Duffié lost track of his command in the 
darkness and vanished for the night. His division spent the night near Bun- 
ker Hill in varying degrees of disorganization. Thousands of Federals spent 
the night separated from their commands in the stormy darkness. 

The panic-stricken troopers from of Averell’s second brigade did not stop 
at Bunker Hill but “flew” to Martinsburg. A captain from the 8th Ohio 
Cavalry and his detachment rode into a picket post outside Martinsburg. 
He told the pickets that his horsemen had been cut off while on picket and 
forced to fight their way out. This was the first intimation that anyone out- 
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side of Crook’s army had heard of his defeat. The information soon made 
its way to David Hunter’s headquarters at Harpers Ferry. At 8:30 p.m., 
Hunter notified the Secretary of War that “it is reported by officers and 
men from the front that Crook has met with a disaster. Rumor says one of 
his brigades was captured.” At 2:00 a.m. on July 25, Crook sent Hunter 
confirmation of the reports. Hunter instructed Crook to fall back to the 
northern bank of the Potomac River. Col. David Hunter Strother of Hunt- 
er’s staff observed that in July of 1861 “Paterson’s army abandoned the 
valley. Annually since that date, we have been driven out. Here we are in 
1864 in the same position.” A few hours later, hundreds of Federal infan- 
try skulkers streamed into Martinsburg where “men went in every direc- 
tion,” according to Pvt. William DeGroot of the 5th New York Heavy Ar- 
tillery. Two hundred of them crowded aboard a waiting train that carried 
them to Cumberland, Maryland, while most of their comrades rejoined 


their commands and remained with the army.** 


Jubal Early and his staff entered Winchester as the welcomed deliverers of 
a subjugated people. Mrs. Hugh Lee rejoiced at the prospect of being “once 
more free and with friends.” Early’s infantry moved beyond the town but 
lost contact with Crook’s beaten army. Rodes’s division halted near Ste- 
phenson’s Depot and camped on the road to Jordan Springs after march- 
ing almost thirty miles that day. Gordon’s division followed the Federals 
three miles beyond Winchester, while Wharton and Ramseur bivouacked 
at Red Bud Run. No matter where they stopped, the victorious Southerners 
enjoyed “the welcome privilege of throwing our wearied frames upon our 
Mother Earth, and forget in sleep all about war and battles.” Instead, im- 
ages of “home and dear ones left behind” dominated their dreams. When 
“the long wished for rain” awoke an exhausted Confederate trooper, he 
simply covered his head and went back to sleep until morning.*° 

Back on the battlefield at Kernstown, Confederates carried the wounded 
Mulligan into the Pritchard house. Father James Sheeran, the Catholic 
chaplain of Zebulon York’s heavily Irish and French Louisiana brigade, 
arrived at the house to administer the sacraments of Communion and Last 
Rites to the dying Mulligan. Mrs. Pritchard offered him a glass of brandy 
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to soothe his pain, but he politely refused, reasoning that it was no time 
to undertake a new vice.** 

While serving in West Virginia, Mulligan had garrisoned the small town 
of Petersburg. His fair, humane treatment of the local civilian population, 
which was decidedly Confederate, was repaid in his final hours. A surgeon 
from Patton’s brigade had learned of Mulligan’s kindness and generosity 
toward the town’s citizenry from his sister who resided there. Upon hear- 
ing of Mulligan’s serious condition, Andrew R. Barbee, surgeon and for- 
mer colonel of the 22nd Virginia, went to the Pritchard house and cared 
for the Irishman until his death.*” 

Confederates rounded up prisoners in the fields surrounding the house, 
and gave what little comfort they could to the wounded of both sides. Sol- 
diers of the 23rd Virginia Infantry of Terry’s brigade cared for mortally 
wounded Capt. Samuel D. Rice, who had served as a color bearer when 
the unit charged Pritchard’s Hill at First Kernstown in 1862. Rice died of 
his wounds two days later, becoming the highest-ranking Confederate to 
die at Second Kernstown along with Capt. Thomas H. Triplett of the 23rd 
Virginia Cavalry. Pvt. Nimrod P. Reger of the 31st Virginia walked over 
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to the several hundred prisoners penned up on the battlefield that night. 
He called out for men from the roth West Virginia. Cpl. Abe Cunning- 
ham, an old neighbor from Walkersville, West Virginia, stepped forward 
and greeted Reger. Amid the small talk, both men realized that neither had 
eaten during the entire day. Reger scrounged up “two big pancakes,” and 
the two neighbors enjoyed a friendly reunion.** 

Nightfall provided the soldiers an opportunity to assess the events of the 
day. This was an easy, pleasurable task for the victorious Confederates. 
Sgt. John H. Worsham of the 21st Virginia summed up the day’s combat 
as “the most easily won battle of the war.” Ramseur especially savored the 
victory coming as it did on the heels of his fiasco at Rutherford’s Farm. He 
wrote his wife, “We paid ’em back on the 24th.” Col. Charles C. Black- 
nall of the 23rd North Carolina agreed, labeling Second Kernstown “the 
severest thrashing that ever was caught by Yankees since the war began.” 
Jed Hotchkiss complained that the “wretches” escaped during the dark 
rainy night. He took heart, however, that “they got a good thrashing” in 
the Shenandoah Valley “where they had so misbehaved.”*? 


The rain began to fall at two o’clock on the morning of July 25, 1864, 
providing a much-needed respite from the brutal heat wave that had been 
searing the lower valley. A driving northeasterly wind made it seem as cold 
as winter to the soldiers. Throughout the dark early morning hours, scat- 
tered Union commands regrouped along the Valley Turnpike in the pour- 
ing rain. A group of stragglers from the dismounted cavalry passed the 
army’s rear guard on the southern outskirts of Bunker Hill. One of their 
officers spotted the rear guard from Hayes’s brigade standing at parade rest 
“with their faces to the foe.” The sight of the plucky bluecoats prompted 
the officer to regret “that the rest of the army was not composed of the 
same material.” 

Pelted by the driving rain, Crook’s army continued its retreat to Mar- 
tinsburg. The severe weather and exhaustion of Early’s infantry precluded 
any large-scale pursuit or further combat. This inactivity allowed Crook’s 
army to regroup throughout the day. At daybreak, Hayes’s and Wells’s bri- 
gades were the only organized infantry commands in the Kanawha Army. 
Powell’s West Virginia brigade was the only organized cavalry with Crook. 
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Tibbits had lost contact with the army during the early morning rainstorm, 
and Higgins had remained with the trains. The army did not completely 
regroup until it reached Martinsburg, and even then, hundreds of men still 
turned up missing.°! 

As the morning passed, Crook’s army gradually reassembled along Mar- 
tinsburg Pike between Bunker Hill and Martinsburg. The dejected soldiers 
“marched the whole morning through one of the heaviest rain storms with 
the wind blowing in our faces.” Ely’s brigade and Harris’s roth West Vir- 
ginia departed Gerrardstown at 4 a.m. and arrived at Martinsburg four 
hours later, their men soaked to the bone. There, Ely’s weary men sheltered 
themselves from the storm in two vacant warehouses, savoring warm cof- 
fee and drying their wet uniforms. Col. Jacob Campbell of the 54th Penn- 
sylvania met the retreating army as he returned from his home in John- 
stown, Pennsylvania. Crook immediately placed Campbell in command of 
Mulligan’s division, but he could not find his new charge. He eventually lo- 
cated the scattered remnant of Linton’s brigade on the road between Bun- 
ker Hill and Martinsburg. As Campbell’s division headed northward, men 
who had been knocked loose from their units slowly filtered back into the 
ranks. Still it would be days before Campbell’s division would be combat 
ready, and then it would be a brigade in Thoburn’s division. 

The Confederate cavalry had cut off large numbers of Crook’s men dur- 
ing the night. Although most evaded capture, they retreated over North 
Mountain out of necessity. Hundreds went on to Hagerstown and Cum- 
berland, Maryland. Brig. Gen. Benjamin Franklin Kelley, commander of 
the troops defending the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad in West Virginia, 
reported the presence of “500 infantry of Mulligan’s and Thoburn’s com- 
mands” at Cherry Run with another two hundred troopers from the 22nd 
Pennsylvania Cavalry heading for Cumberland. Many deserted in the chaos. 
A West Virginian of Linton’s brigade admitted, “Quite a number struck 
out for home.” Coming as it did upon the heels of the trying retreat from 
Lynchburg, the defeat at Kernstown seriously demoralized the men of 
Crook’s small army.” 

General Duffié must have presented a sorry spectacle on the morning 
of July 25, his dapper uniform soaked through and his waxed mustache 
drooping in the rain. Even more embarrassing, he marched alone, having 
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become separated from his troops during the confusing nocturnal retreat. 
Colonel Tibbits eventually found Duffié “moving alone without a com- 
mand” on the road between Bunker Hill and Martinsburg and fell into col- 
umn behind the general. Higgins’s disgraced command had arrived at Bun- 
ker Hill with the wagon train during the previous evening after its rapid 
and panicked retreat.® 

The organized elements of Crook’s army reached Martinsburg by noon. 
There he established a defensive perimeter along the southern edge of the 
town. His infantrymen deployed behind stone walls, supported by the ar- 
tillery posted on heights to the rear. In Thoburn’s absence, Crook assigned 
Duval command of all infantry. The West Virginian posted Col. George 
Wells’s brigade on the Tuscarora Road blocking the northwest approaches 
to the town. Colonel Harris’s roth West Virginia formed on Wells’s left 
flank. Col. Daniel Johnson’s brigade guarded the Valley Pike, his battle line 
running through the yard of Charles Faulkner, a former U.S. ambassador 
to France. On the extreme left flank, Hayes’s brigade deployed in a hilltop 
cemetery, the men taking cover behind a stone wall and gravestones. Aver- 
ell posted Powell’s brigade south of Martinsburg to provide early warning 
of a Confederate advance. Duffié reorganized his division and deployed it 
upon a hill behind the right flank of the infantry.™ 


Jubal Early’s veteran infantry, “too much exhausted to continue the pur- 
suit,” enjoyed a day of extended rest in their wet camps at Winchester. The 
heavy precipitation “somewhat cooled the ardor” of the victorious South- 
erners. Given the severe drought conditions, the valley’s farmers enjoyed “a 
very fine rain,” while a soldier complained, “we had hard work trying to 
keep dry.” The infantry remained at Winchester until late in the afternoon 
when it leisurely marched to Bunker Hill and camped for the night.* 

As usual there was no rest for the Confederate cavalry. Johnson moved 
his brigade to Leetown, and Imboden moved his to Smithfield. From these 
locations east of Bunker Hill, they could intercept Crook should he fall 
back upon Harpers Ferry. Along the way, Johnson’s men stopped at Kear- 
neysville and tore up a section of the vital Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
Vaughn led McCausland, Jackson, and Gillespie in direct pursuit of Crook’s 
army to Martinsburg. Vaughn deployed skirmishers but concealed his main 
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battle line in a wooded lot. McCausland’s brigade covered the Valley Pike 
with Gillespie’s brigade on his right flank and Jackson to the left. Capt. 
Thomas E. Jackson’s Charlottesville Battery of horse artillery deployed 
sections on both sides of the Valley Pike and fired on the town, killing a 
woman and her two children. The Virginians also fired several shots at a 
departing train carrying the remains of Col. Daniel Frost back to Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia, for burial. The Confederate skirmishers advanced and 
quickly learned that they were up against Crook’s infantry, so Vaughn re- 
mained content with a standoff. 

The skirmishing flared for several hours while Crook moved large quan- 
tities of stores out of Martinsburg. At 3:00 p.m. the wagon train rolled 
toward Williamsport and the Potomac River, escorted by Ely’s brigade. 
South of town, Vaughn’s cavalry assumed a more aggressive stance. Jack- 
son’s brigade shifted into some heavy woods and opened an enfilade fire 
on Colonel Wells’s right flank, while McCausland demonstrated in front 
of the Federals. Under this pressure, Wells withdrew his brigade to a safer 
location. Jackson’s Virginians then occupied the vacated position, forc- 
ing the roth West Virginia to withdraw in turn. Jackson’s Virginians con- 
tinued to work the Federal right flank, threatening to cut Wells off from 
the road to Williamsport. Although it was only cavalry, Wells reported, “I 
was certain that we could not repulse his attack and that if we waited for 
it, we should be driven back in confusion.” With the Confederate cavalry 
threatening the Union right flank, Duval withdrew all the Union infantry 
to the heights north of Martinsburg.*” 

Seeing the withdrawal, McCausland and Gillespie occupied Martins- 
burg. Crook decided that he needed to dampen the Confederates’ enthu- 
siasm for close pursuit and gathered Averell, Duffié, and Duval together. 
Crook suggested that they “give them a try,” ordering the horsemen to 
charge into town and drive the Confederates out, closely supported by 
Duval’s infantry. 

Crook formed his battle line on the heights, Duffié on the left, Duval in 
the center, and Averell on the right. As soon as the infantry moved forward, 
the rst New York Veteran Cavalry advanced across Tuscarora Creek and 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad tracks and charged up the main street 
of town toward McCausland’s men. As the New Yorkers advanced, Gil- 
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lespie’s Tennesseans charge into town from the southeast and hit the Fed- 
erals, driving them back rapidly. Seeing the fresh Confederates, Duffié or- 
dered Colonel Tibbits into the fray. The New Yorker charged and drove 
the offending Southerners back. Averell achieved more success on the right 
flank. Powell’s West Virginians charged and shoved the Confederates be- 
yond Martinsburg with “severe loss and no inconsiderable confusion.” 
General Vaughn crashed from his horse “against a stump, crushing his leg,” 
and subsequently departed the battlefield in an ambulance. After driving 
the Confederates from town, Crook’s army retreated toward the Potomac 
River unmolested. The army then camped opposite Williamsport, Mary- 
land, for the night. It crossed the river into Maryland in uneventful fashion 
on the morning of July 26. Jubal Early’s victorious Army of the Valley Dis- 
trict had once again rid the Shenandoah of an invading Federal army.” 


In Washington, on July 25, the War Department reacted to the news of 
Crook’s defeat by ordering the Horatio Wright’s Sixth and Nineteenth Corps 
to reunite with Gen. David Hunter. The troops prepared four days’ rations, 
received fifty rounds of ammunition, and readied for another march after 
Early’s army. Wright moved on July 26 and arrived at Frederick, Maryland, 
on July 28, more than doubling the Federal troop strength arrayed against 
Jubal Early. Although the Federals now had a numerical advantage, their 
ability to thwart Early’s designs remained an open question. 


13. Defeat Was a Matter of Course 


The Second Battle of Kernstown Analysis 


e istory talks about a Second Battle of Kernstown, but the shades 
H of bluff old General Shields and of that pious fighter Stonewall 
Jackson might blush at the statement,” wrote John T. Duff, 
a newspaperman and veteran of the rst West Virginia Infantry thirty- 
six years after the battle. Not much has changed in the century that has 
passed since Duff wrote that statement. The Second Battle of Kernstown 
has gone down in history with little in-depth analysis of what occurred on 
that battlefield.! 

The lack of historical attention given the entire July 1864 Valley Cam- 
paign is understandable, coming as it did between Jubal Early’s spectacular 
march to Washington and his epic struggle with Maj. Gen. Philip H. Sher- 
idan that fall. As usual, the Ulysses S. Grant versus Robert E. Lee struggle 
for Richmond and Petersburg took center stage. The Battle of the Crater 
occurred less than one week later on July 30 at Petersburg. Furthermore, 
the latter part of July 1864 saw the pivotal actions of Sherman’s Atlanta 
Campaign, battles that were larger and bloodier, and which more impor- 
tantly, were Union victories that gained the attention of the North. Addi- 
tionally, when Second Kernstown is viewed against the adage that a war’s 
victors write its history, the Union participants probably wanted to forget 
the “inglorious” Second Battle of Kernstown. “The ‘Johnnies’ had licked 
us often enough if the truth must be told,” recalled editor Duff, “but never 
[before] had we occasion to be ashamed of our drubbing.”? 


Defeat Was a Matter of Course 


Out of necessity battle summaries or overviews tend to rely too heavily 
upon the reports of the opposing army commanders and other prominent 
participants. In the case of Second Kernstown, the memoirs and official re- 
ports of Gen. George Crook have dominated the historical recounting of 
that battle. Unfortunately, Crook’s writings do not withstand scrutiny and 
vaguely resemble only bits and pieces of what actually happened on the 
battlefield at Kernstown. The task of understanding what happened there 
is further complicated by the lack of detailed Confederate battle reports. 

Crook suffered an unnecessary and preventable rout at the Second Bat- 
tle of Kernstown that affected the Union war effort. His counterpart Jubal 
Early lulled Crook into making erroneous assumptions about the overall 
operational situation in the Shenandoah Valley and at the tactical level 
on the battlefield. Early then aggressively capitalized on Crook’s mistakes 
and achieved one of the most lopsided victories of the war. Although the 
Ohioan admitted that he did not have the resources to withstand an as- 
sault by Early’s full army on July 22, Crook became careless in analyzing 
the reports sent to him by William Averell and Alfred Duffié. Crook ap- 
pears to have disregarded their reports more out of personal dislike for 
those officers. Early likewise distrusted his cavalry, but when he received 
the report that Horatio Wright had left the valley, Early promptly went 
on the offensive. His trust paid off with the victory at Kernstown. Crook’s 
distrust of his subordinates clouded his decision-making ability even as his 
army engaged Early’s infantry on July 24. When James Mulligan reported 
the increasing Confederate strength, Crook doubted the Irishman’s verac- 
ity, terming John Breckinridge’s Corps as nothing but “a few bushwhack- 
ers.” By discounting Mulligan’s report, the Ohioan committed his great- 
est error and lost his last opportunity to avoid disaster. At that point in 
the battle Crook still had enough time to conduct an orderly fighting re- 
treat and had the resources to do so. In all likelihood he could have with- 
drawn from the battlefield successfully because Jubal Early had not yet de- 
ployed his entire force.* 

Even after Crook realized that he was confronting a significant Confed- 
erate force of greater size than he initially believed, he devised an unrealis- 
tic tactical plan that called for his overmatched army to go on the offensive. 
Crook’s order to advance exposed his infantry to Early’s flanking maneu- 
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vers and resulted in unnecessary and excessive losses, especially consid- 
ering the short duration of the actual combat. In reporting on the Second 
Battle of Kernstown, Crook never mentioned any details of his intended 
assault. Instead, he scapegoated his cavalry, including the very men who 
had warned him of Early’s presence.* 

Crook wrote his report on the Army of the Kanawha’s operations at Sec- 
ond Kernstown on July 27, three days after the battle. The Ohioan sum- 
marized the bulk of the day’s combat: 


I was attacked by a large force of the enemy near Winchester. I repulsed 
their force twice, and was driving them when they partially turned my 
left and threw it in some confusion. At the same time, a heavy column 
was moving around my right, and I gave the order to fall back. . . . I re- 
gret to say that the greater portion of my dismounted cavalry, along with 
some infantry, the whole numbering 3,000 or 4,000, broke to the rear at 
the first fire... . They mostly got into Martinsburg, circulating all man- 


ner of reports.° 


Crook’s report never addressed the cavalry’s activities or warnings of July 
21, 22, and 23, which had persuasively indicated a strong Confederate 
presence in the Shenandoah Valley. “Our cavalry was of little or no assis- 
tance,” wrote Crook. In his autobiography, Crook explained that he dis- 
carded Duffié’s reports from July 23 due to the Ohioan’s lack of confi- 
dence in the Frenchman. However, in a draft version of his autobiography, 
Crook excluded his critical commentary on Duffié and simply explained 
what Duffié had reported on July 23, adding that he (Crook) failed to ob- 
serve a strong Confederate force when he rode to the front later that day. 
Then in the plainspoken fashion that made Crook popular with his men, 
he simply admitted, “The next day he [Duffié] made the same report and 
sure enough the enemy came.”® 

Crook also did not mention the results of Averell’s scouting operations 
on July 21 and 22, important because they revealed the continued pres- 
ence of Early’s army in the valley. Nor did he disclose his ordering Averell 
to raid the Confederate rear on the morning of July 24 in either his report 
or autobiography. In Crook’s memoirs, he even claimed, “Gen. Averell was 
accused of getting drunk during the fight,” an assertion mentioned only 
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by Crook. This was not the first time Crook made an unfounded accusa- 
tion against a subordinate. 


A similar incident had occurred in the fall of 1863 during Wheeler’s Raid. 
Crook had closed in on Maj. Gen. Joseph Wheeler’s main force at Farm- 
ington, Tennessee, and had devised an excellent plan to crush the Confed- 
erates. Crook, however, forgot to give crucial orders to Col. Robert H. 
G. Minty, a respected cavalry brigade commander. Because of this break- 
down of communications, Wheeler escaped with significantly fewer losses 
than he otherwise would have. Crook blamed Minty, placed him in arrest, 
and sent him to the rear. Crook reported that he had done so because of 
Minty’s failure to follow orders at Farmington “together with a disposi- 
tion manifested during the whole expedition to frustrate my designs in a 
covert manner.” In the ensuing court martial, Crook admitted that he had 
simply forgotten to issue Minty his orders at Farmington, and Minty was 
“honorably acquitted.”’ 

In many ways the cavalry provided an easy target for Crook to label as 
his scapegoat. James Schoonmaker’s brigade of Averell’s division and Ja- 
cob Higgins’s brigade of Duffié’s command had indeed “behaved in the 
most disgraceful manner” during the retreat from Winchester to Bunker 
Hill. Virtually everyone in the army witnessed their behavior or heard 
firsthand accounts of it. “Unanimous testimony confirms that more than 
half the cavalry of Pennsylvania and New York should be dismounted,” 
asserted a New York Herald correspondent. “If on foot they could not 
run away so quick. Mounted, over half of them know not how to sit [in] 
their saddles, much less fight.” Many, perhaps most of Crook’s horsemen, 
had behaved so poorly during the retreat that it did not take much to con- 
vince the infantry and public that these same cavalrymen were the root 
cause of the overall defeat. However poorly they behaved on the retreat, 
the horse soldiers did not cause Crook’s defeat. Instead, his refusal to ac- 
cept and act upon the accurate reports consistently supplied by his subor- 
dinates caused his defeat. While acting on those reports would not have 
brought about victory but would have avoided the serious defeat Crook 
ultimately endured.’ 

Given the truly embarrassing conduct of the cavalry during the retreat, 
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these seeds of deceit found fertile ground in the receptive minds of the in- 
fantrymen. Col. Rutherford B. Hayes informed his wife, “The real diffi- 
culty was our cavalry was so inefficient in its efforts to discover the strength 
of the enemy that General Crook and all the rest of us were deceived until 
it was too late.” Surgeon J. T. Webb, Hayes’s brother-in-law, blamed the 
cavalry for the defeat in a letter written four days after the battle, adding, 
“Had they done their duty, Crook would never have thought of fighting.” 
However, Averell and Duffié had carried out their reconnaissance duties, 
and Crook evidently misled Hayes and other trusting subordinates about 
the information that the cavalry had provided him prior to the battle. The 
subordinates, lacking any other source of additional information (as well 
as being ardent admirers of their commander), accepted Crook’s comments 
at face value. In truth, Averell’s cavalry had accurately informed Crook of 
Early’s presence less than forty-eight hours before the battle, and Duffié 
skirmished with Early’s cavalry all day on July 23. An angry trooper of 
the rst West Virginia Cavalry later fumed, “Had the information obtained 
been accepted by General Crook, his retreat across the Potomac a day or 
two later would have been avoided.”? 

Crook’s accounts of the battle never acknowledged that he had ordered 
his army to attack what he assumed to be “only a rear guard” or a “few 
bushwhackers.” Obviously, Crook’s reputation would have suffered even 
more had he admitted his inability to comprehend the situation facing him 
in the valley, especially in light of his July 22 admission to Hunter that he 
lacked enough troops to engage Early. However, Crook ordered an attack 
based upon his erroneous interpretation of the situation, as clearly evi- 
denced by the reports of Averell, Thoburn, and even the adoring Hayes. 
In light of Crook’s clear assessment of the situation on July 22, his bat- 
tlefield actions two days later are militarily inexplicable as all subsequent 
reports before the battle verified the soundness of Crook’s initially cau- 
tious approach. 

Crook’s after-action report also claimed that he had “repulsed their 
force twice, and was driving them.” At no point in the battle did the Fed- 
erals repulse any attacking Confederate battle line. The Federals checked 
the Confederate cavalry in the morning after they had secured the posi- 
tion Early needed to deploy his infantry, and Mulligan’s division stopped 
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a diversionary sortie by John Gordon’s sharpshooters. When Jubal Early’s 
line of battle attacked, the Confederates never looked back and completely 
overwhelmed Crook. Some soldiers of Ramseur’s division even complained 
that they did not have an opportunity to fire their rifles because the Fed- 
erals retreated so quickly. 

Crook further attributed much of his difficulty to “the greater portion 
of my dismounted cavalry, along with some infantry, broke to the rear 
at the first fire.” The dismounted cavalry was not engaged when the first 
shots were fired nor was it anywhere near Breckinridge’s decisive attack. 
When the retreat began, they were on the opposite side of the battlefield! 
Their brigadier, Col. William G. Ely, reported that the dismounted com- 
mand “conducted itself creditably,” until their leader was wounded. The 
breaking infantry Crook referred to was undoubtedly Mulligan’s. Crook 
informed Hunter that Mulligan’s brigade was inefficient, “was soon bro- 
ken, and 500 or 600 of them fled toward Cumberland.” In truth, the first 
command to break was Hayes’s brigade, including “Crook’s Regulars,” 
the 36th Ohio. It should be noted that even the finest troops would have 
broken if they found themselves surprised by a devastating flank attack 
like the one Breckinridge launched at Kernstown. In analyzing Crook’s 
after-action reports, one must realize that his primary motivation was to 
protect his position and reputation. In doing so, Crook took the battle- 
field results of his orders, retreating infantry and routed cavalry, and por- 
trayed them as the cause of defeat rather than the symptoms of his poor 
decisions at Kernstown.'° 

Although Crook painted a skewed picture of the battle, he escaped se- 
rious censure or damage to his reputation for his unnecessary defeat at 
Kernstown. The excellent rapport that Crook had established with his in- 
fantry remained strong, and most of his troops stood by their commander 
when the chips were down. “I do not think a more successful retreat has 
ever been made from that maelstrom of Dixie,” wrote a soldier of the 13th 
West Virginia to his hometown newspaper. Of Crook’s defeat the Moun- 
taineer rationalized, “A successful retreat from a superior force is con- 
sidered a greater mark of generalship than a successful advance against 
equal numbers. This then establishes the reputation of Gen. Crook as a 
great military chieftain.” “None think less of Gen. Crook,” declared an 
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Ohioan, “because he was defeated by overwhelming numbers.” Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes wrote, “I think the army is not disposed to blame the re- 
sult on anybody.”" 

Hayes also raised a popular refrain in his letter: “The enemy was so su- 
perior that a defeat was a matter of course if we fought.” Federal post- 
battle accounts estimated Early’s strength at 20,000, some as ridiculously 
high as 30,000. At the same time historians have underestimated Crook’s 
at 9,500 men in his army. In fact, Early had approximately 16,000 men of 
all arms, including 10,000 infantrymen. Crook had at least 9,000 infan- 
try, 3,300 cavalry, and enough men to man five batteries of artillery. Hunt- 
er’s chief of staff placed Crook’s strength at 14,000, a force plenty large 
enough to meet Early in a defensive battle, utilizing prudent maneuvering, 
as Averell had demonstrated on July 20. 

Troops from outside Crook’s sphere of influence saw things quite dif- 
ferently. A veteran horse soldier of Custer’s brigade serving with the dis- 
mounted men wrote, “I now, and did at the time, censure General Crook 
for his miscalculation, or inability to comprehend the situation.” After read- 
ing the fanciful media portrayals of the battle, a soldier of the 34th Massa- 
chusetts warned his parents that the newspaper accounts of Second Kern- 
stown were “all false.” Another participant wrote, “Such a skedaddle as 
took place from Winchester to Martinsburg, the boys say, placed all Bull 
Run affairs clear in the shade.” The Federal commander at Bull Run lost 
his command, yet Crook retained his, perhaps helped by the fact that his 
old friend from West Point, Gen. Phillip H. Sheridan, assumed command 
in the Shenandoah Valley shortly after the Kernstown defeat. Then again, 
Crook had suffered only the latest in the embarrassing series of defeats en- 
dured by the Union in the Shenandoah Valley. Previously, defeated valley 
generals such as Nathaniel Banks, Robert Milroy, and Franz Sigel had lost 
their commands. After Crook’s defeat, General Grant looked at the larger 
picture of why Federal forces were so often defeated in the valley and con- 
cluded that they were understrength and poorly organized. Grant reorga- 
nized the various departments affected by actions in the Shenandoah and 
eventually tripled the strength of the Union forces in the valley, and Crook 
remained an important player in the coming campaign.” 

It is difficult to accurately assess the performance of Crook’s subordinates 
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because Crook had predicated his tactics based on an incorrect assessment 
of the opposing force. Averell was to have ridden around the right flank of 
the supposedly small Confederate force at Kernstown but instead ran into 
a much larger than expected Confederate force on the Front Royal Road. 
Averell and his troopers encountered a completely different situation from 
what they had been led to expect. The Southern cavalry caught Averell by 
surprise as he assessed the situation. Schoonmaker’s brigade absorbed the 
brunt of the attack and proved to be the cause of much of the panic that 
plagued Crook’s retreating column. Powell’s brigade fared better, rallying 
and joining Crook’s rear guard at Winchester. While the results of Aver- 
ell’s operations cannot be characterized in a positive light, they are not at- 
tributable to the New Yorker’s actions, but rather to the position in which 
the army commander had placed him and his command. 

Duffié acted competently on the battlefield at Kernstown, with the glar- 
ing exception of the breakdown in the cavalry screen on Hayes’s left flank 
that exposed the Union infantry to Breckinridge’s sledgehammer attack. 
Crook’s failure to criticize Duffié for that seems to indicate that responsi- 
bility for that problem rested elsewhere. When the detachment from Hig- 
gins’s brigade fell back before Breckinridge, the troopers never informed 
Hayes of the source of their discontent. More so than Duffié, Col. Jacob 
Higgins probably caused the cavalry’s failure to protect the left flank. Hig- 
gins displayed utter incompetence as a brigadier, causing the panic among 
the teamsters during the retreat to Bunker Hill. With Averell sweeping up 
the Front Royal Road, it may have been assumed, on the one hand, that his 
advance protected the left flank. On the other hand, Col. William B. Tibbits 
detected the advance of Early’s army that morning and promptly passed 
this information on to a doubting George Crook. When Breckinridge rup- 
tured the Union battle line, Duffié promptly charged the Confederate in- 
fantry, buying precious minutes that allowed Hayes to extricate his brigade 
from the quagmire. From that point forward, Tibbits’s brigade came to the 
forefront, saving the ambulance train and holding his brigade together as 
Crook’s rear guard, while much of the army retreated in confusion to Win- 
chester. From the time the first shots rang out in the morning through the 
chaotic retreat to Bunker Hill, probably no officer in Crook’s command 
more consistently served the Union cause than Colonel Tibbits. 
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Col. James Mulligan did all that an officer in his position could have 
done, providing Crook with additional evidence of Early’s strength early 
in the day. As the battle developed, Mulligan faithfully executed Crook’s 
orders, in spite of their inappropriateness. When all other Federal infantry 
had withdrawn, Mulligan personally led Harris’s brigade as a rear guard 
along Pritchard’s Lane. When that line unraveled, he stepped to the fore- 
front and led his Irish Brigade in a fighting retreat. When struck down, 
“He stood where no other man would stand,” praised a surgeon of Tho- 
burn’s division. Crook accused “Mulligan’s brigade” of breaking at the 
first fire, yet Mulligan’s command received almost universal accolades from 
soldiers throughout the army. “The command of Col. Mulligan was ex- 
ceptionally brave,” observed a dismounted cavalry officer, “and I do not 
think there were any braver men in the Army of West Virginia.” A Con- 
necticut man of Thoburn’s division observed that Mulligan’s command 
made a “gallant defense . . . fell back fighting and contesting every inch of 
ground.” Sadly, Crook never recanted his false statements about Mulli- 
gan and his men, failing even to mention the Irishman’s death in the gen- 
eral’s autobiography. 

Col. Joseph Thoburn’s division fared better than most of the Union in- 
fantry, because Crook realized his error before the disaster struck the West 
Virginian’s command. Aside from moving back and forth between Sandy 
Ridge and Pritchard’s farm, Thoburn had little opportunity to contribute 
on the battlefield but promptly pulled his division back to Winchester in 
good order, where he played an integral role in Crook’s rear guard. 

With Hayes’s brigade on detached duty, Duval functioned as brigadier 
in conjunction with Col. Daniel Johnson of the 14th West Virginia. The 
two West Virginians constituted a pivotal part of Crook’s rear guard at 
Winchester and kept the Confederate cavalry at bay on the west side of 
the Pike during the retreat to Bunker Hill, the only assignment given them 
that day. 

Colonel Hayes and his brigade paid an extremely high price for the mis- 
calculations of their army commander, losing nearly four hundred men. 
It is cruelly ironic that Crook’s beloved regiment, the 36th Ohio, bore the 
brunt of Breckinridge’s attack, losing more men than any other regiment 
in the army. In spite of the fact that Hayes’s brigade was hit harder than 
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any other command in Crook’s army, the 13th West Virginia and later the 
rest of Hayes’s command, formed one of the stouter elements of the ar- 
my’s rear guard, a tribute to Hayes’s battlefield leadership and the forti- 
tude of his soldiers. 

On the Confederate side, Jubal Early achieved one of the most lopsided 
victories of the war. Losing approximately two hundred men, Early’s army 
inflicted 1,200 casualties on its opponent, a six-to-one Union-to-Confed- 
erate loss ratio. Such a ratio is almost unheard of in Civil War battles and 
reflects Crook’s complete denial of the reality of the situation at Kern- 
stown on July 24. When Jubal Early learned of the opportunity to attack 
Crook’s isolated force at Winchester, he determined to drive the Yankees 
out of the valley. After twelve days of retreating or waiting in a defensive 
posture, Early once again seized the initiative as soon as the opportunity 
presented itself. He struck Crook with the entire Army of the Valley Dis- 
trict, ensuring that the Federals would be unable to meet them on equal 
terms. Old Jube listened to the counsel of Breckinridge and utilized a bril- 
liant flanking maneuver to achieve the victory at such a low cost in terms 
of casualties. Early even managed to surprise Crook, completely baffling 
the Ohioan as to the strength of the Confederate force until it was too late 
for the Federal to respond appropriately. Federal John G. Farrar of the 
4th West Virginia infantry observed that Early permitted Crook’s men to 
advance, “until they got us out as far as they wanted us, then they come 
from every direction, outnumbered us 5 to 1 or more. There was no stand- 
ing before them, it was a regular panic.” Early’s only shortcoming came 
in the handling of his cavalry. Jubal knew the limitations of his horsemen, 
yet he devised a complex plan for them to block the Federal retreat, a plan 
that would have been difficult for Jeb Stuart’s cavalry to pull off let alone 
the Valley District cavalry. 

Perhaps the most telling praise for Early’s conduct at Second Kernstown 
came from Union Capt. Russell Hastings, who had battled Early from 
Lynchburg through the Third Battle of Winchester on September 19. Hast- 
ings, a member of Rutherford Hayes’s staff, found Early “always watch- 
ful, alert, ready to seize upon such an opportunity as now presented itself; 
a hard fighter, full of vim and subtle cunning, able to maneuver his troops 


in such a way as to completely deceive our commander.” 
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FIGURE 14. Maj. Gen. John B. Gordon. Library of Congress, 
Prints and Photographs Division, Civil War Photographs, Lc-pic- 
CWPB-O60I5. 
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Of Early’s subordinates, no one did as much for the Confederate cause 
as John C. Breckinridge, the architect of the decisive Confederate flank 
attack. Before the battle, Breckinridge urged Old Jube to continue the 
campaign in the Shenandoah. Early acknowledged that the stunning at- 
tack “was made under General Breckinridge’s personal superintendence,” 
but did not credit Breckinridge’s personal reconnaissance with discover- 
ing the opening. Instead, Early wrote, “it was discovered that the enemy’s 
left flank, extending through Kernstown was exposed.” However, when 
it mattered most, Jubal accepted Breckinridge’s advice and was rewarded 
with a victory.!° 

Both of Breckinridge’s division commanders did their jobs capably at 
Kernstown. Gordon deftly deployed his sharpshooter battalion through- 
out the day frustrating the attempted maneuvers of the Federal infan- 
try. The efforts of Gordon and his soldiers in holding Barton’s Woods 
caused Crook to lose focus of the overall tactical situation and instead de- 
velop a battle plan to drive Gordon’s division from the woods. When the 
time to attack arrived later in the day, Gordon promptly turned loose his 
hard-hitting veterans and ended the final Union resistance centered along 
Pritchard’s Lane. 

At Kernstown, Gabriel Wharton commanded his division in the im- 
mediate presence of Breckinridge. Wharton seemed to be the proverbial 
third wheel on a bicycle. While he may have overseen the deployment of 
the division and issued orders to the brigadiers, Breckinridge was clearly 
in control at Kernstown. To Wharton’s credit, he apparently accepted his 
role without complaint and went on to provide steadying presence in Ear- 
ly’s army during its decline later that year. Yet as long as Breckinridge re- 
mained with the army, Wharton seemed relegated to a superficial role as a 
division commander in name only. 

As discussed earlier, the Confederate cavalry performed better than its 
reputation suggested it might, especially Vaughn’s and Jackson’s brigades. 
While it is true that John Imboden and Bradley Johnson failed to get into 
the rear of Early’s army, the small size of their commands by no means as- 
sured or even suggested the results Early expected. In fact, it is difficult to 
find a similar-sized Civil War battle where cavalry worked its way into the 
rear of an enemy army while the infantry battled in front. Even Sheridan, 
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with his immense advantage in manpower, was unable to get his cavalry in 
rear of Early’s force later that fall and resorted to headlong attacks against 
the Confederates. In the same fashion, Early’s cavalry at the Second Bat- 
tle of Kernstown punished the retreating Federals until they reached Bun- 
ker Hill, West Virginia. 

In the larger scope of operations in Virginia, the resounding Confeder- 
ate victory at the Second Battle of Kernstown created an opportunity for 
Early to destroy the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad at Martinsburg and to 
invade Maryland and Pennsylvania once more. With the way clear, the ag- 
gressive Early headed across the Potomac for the second time in the same 
month. In so doing, Early altered the course of the war in Virginia and un- 
leashed forces that he could not have fathomed at that time. 
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14. Burn the Entire Town 
McCausland’s Chambersburg Raid 


JULY 28—AUGUST 4, 1864 


t Valley District Headquarters on July 25, Jubal Early crafted plans 

for Brig. Gen. John C. McCausland to lead a cavalry raid into 

western Maryland and Pennsylvania. This would be no ordinary 
raid. Early ordered McCausland to place a ransom of $100,000 in gold 
or $500,000 in Northern money on the town of Chambersburg, Pennsy]- 
vania. Theoretically, the ransom money would “pay for the houses of An- 
drew Hunter, Alexander R. Botelor, Edmund J. Lee of Jefferson County, 
Virginia, which were burned by the order of the Federal military authori- 
ties.” If the Pennsylvanians refused to remit the funds, Early ordered Mc- 
Causland to “burn the entire town.” Prompted by the burning of Virgin- 
ian homes by Gen. David Hunter, Early had concluded “that it was time 
to open the eyes of the people of the North to this enormity, by an exam- 
ple in the way of retaliation.” Lest history should wonder who initiated 
the order to torch Chambersburg, Early candidly admitted, “For this act 
I, alone, am responsible.” In terms of the relative scale of Early’s proposed 
retribution, however, it must be noted that Hunter did not burn an entire 
town to the ground.! 

While the opposing armies skirmished at Snickers Gap on July 17, Hunter 
waged a different kind of war a few miles away. “Black Dave” had poured 
out his wrath on prominent citizens of Jefferson County, retaliating for the 
burning of Maryland’s governor’s home during Early’s advance on Wash- 
ington. The Southerners had burned that home because Hunter had torched 
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the home of a former Virginia governor in Lexington in June 1864. In the 
end, the cycle of fiery reprisals against civilians spiraled out of control. 
Hunter struck first in Charlestown, burning the home of his cousin An- 
drew Hunter, who had served as a prosecuting attorney at John Brown’s 
trial. Two days later, Hunter struck again, this time at Shepherdstown, 
burning the home of former Confederate congressman Alexander R. Bo- 
telor. Learning of Hunter’s intentions, Botelor’s neighbors and servants 
emptied the house of its contents, hoping to save the family’s belongings. 
The destruction of Botelor’s home was particularly cruel, as the Federals 
evicted Botelor’s two sick daughters and three grandchildren before firing 
the mansion. One of the daughters, Helen Botelor, defiantly remained in 
the house playing the piano, until the flames forced her to leave. Hunter’s 
burning party then moved on to the home of Edmund Lee, Gen. Robert E. 
Lee’s cousin, who had several sons in the Confederate army. Edmund was 
not at home, but the Federals ordered Mrs. Henrietta B. Lee and her two 
children from the home before applying the torch. 

Against this backdrop of destruction, Jubal Early undertook his second 
raid into Northern territory in less than one month. Once again, Early’s ac- 
tions astounded the North. On July 26, Early’s infantry advanced to Mar- 
tinsburg and occupied the town. Early and his staff set up Valley District 
Headquarters in Charles Faulkner’s yard, over Faulkner’s objections. While 
Winchester was one of the friendliest towns that Confederate troops could 
hope to visit, Martinsburg had a reputation for its strong Unionist sym- 
pathies. One veteran of William Cox’s brigade called the town an “odious 
nest of Unionists.” A more forgiving Confederate described it as “a hand- 
some town of more than questionable fidelity to our cause.”* 

The occupying Confederates captured a number of sick and wounded 
Federal soldiers in various hospitals around the town. The Southerners 
quickly went to work pilfering those supplies not carried off by the Feder- 
als. They also destroyed the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. The tired soldiers 
did their best to comply with their orders while minimizing the physical- 
ity of the labor. John Hoffman’s brigade was assigned to destroy a section 
of the track for the length of the brigade front when in line of battle, but 
the enterprising Virginians crowded tightly together to reduce the length 
of their front. As an incentive for the infantry to accomplish its task, the 
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men were permitted to burn nothing but railroad ties for their fires that 
day. Although they lacked tools, the Virginians tore up their designated 
section of track by 10:00 p.m. that night.* 

During the army’s stay in Martinsburg, Early’s troops raided a “large 
establishment for the manufacture of threshing machines” owned by a 
Mr. Fitch of Pennsylvania, acquiring twenty-five brand new threshing ma- 
chines for the Confederate cause. The army commander sent most of them 
into the Shenandoah Valley to harvest the summer wheat crop and keep 
the army supplied with bread. Commissary officers from every division in 
Early’s army also received at least one thresher to take along on the march. 
When the Wheeling Daily Intelligencer learned of this, it published an ar- 
ticle headlined, “Early in the Threshing Business Near Martinsburg.” The 
writer pondered, “How much longer Early would have continued a thresher 
of wheat, rather than a thresher of men, it is hard to tell.”° 

Early’s infantry remained in the Martinsburg vicinity until July 29, en- 
joying the unusual period of rest. Even the Confederate cavalry enjoyed 
a brief period of relative inactivity after it followed Crook’s army to Fall- 
ing Waters on the Potomac River. Along the way, the Confederate horse- 
men found “indications of a fearful panic continued to the very banks of 
the Potomac.” As McCausland’s brigade patrolled the southern bank of 
the river, several attractive young women rode past a group of officers. 
One stared and smiled at Capt. Achilles Tynes of the r4th Virginia Cav- 
alry, who quickly whirled around in his saddle for a second glance. Seeing 
that she had gained Tynes’s attention, “she gracefully turned her beauti- 
ful head and from the tips of her fairy fingers wafted me a kiss,” that the 
Virginian eagerly returned. Stunned by her beauty, the recently wed Tynes 
turned to Col. James A. Cochran of the 14th Virginia Cavalry, asking him 
“to knock me off my horse.” The colonel declined, and Tynes eagerly rode 
over to meet the two young women, promising to call upon them again. 
Later that day, he regained control of himself, reflecting, “I tell you there 
are great temptations here for a newly married man from home, but I think 
of Hattie [his wife] and all is nothing.”°® 

Bradley Johnson’s brigade marched to Martinsburg, and Old Jube sum- 
moned Johnson to army headquarters. Early ordered Johnson to accom- 
pany McCausland on the coming raid in Pennsylvania, the army com- 
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mander speaking as he wrote out Johnson’s orders. The Maryland native 
then joined McCausland near Williamsport. Mudwall Jackson’s and John 
Imboden’s brigades moved toward Shepherdstown, the former arriving at 
the town and skirmishing with Federals posted on the Maryland side of the 
Potomac River. Imboden’s men halted one and one-half miles west of town 
and bivouacked there for the night. The cavalry remained in the same gen- 
eral position for the next day or so, preparing for Early’s next move. One 
mystified Virginian speculated, “What Genl. Early will do next, of course, 
I don’t know, but I think there will be a movement here soon.”” 


General Crook crossed over to the north bank of the Potomac River early 
on the morning of July 26 and marched to Sharpsburg, Maryland. His cav- 
alry guarded the river crossings. Alfred Duffié’s division watched the fords 
from Downsville, Maryland, to Harpers Ferry, the Frenchman making his 
headquarters at the latter place. William Averell marched to Hagerstown, 
establishing pickets on Duffié’s right flank along the river from Dam No. 
4, near Downsville, to Hancock. Averell requested Crook to assign some 
of Duffié’s troopers to the New Yorker, who feared “If the enemy move 
up on my right, as they seem likely to do, Chambersburg will be entirely 
exposed, unless I can have some cavalry to operate in that direction.” No 
troops were provided. To avoid Early’s reappearance in front of Washing- 
ton, Hunter ordered Crook’s infantry back to Harper’s Ferry, inadvertently 
exposing western Maryland and Pennsylvania. On July 27, Crook’s infan- 
try and artillery occupied Halltown, a few miles west of Harpers Ferry. 
While the Union cavalry covered the Potomac crossings, Averell and Duffié 
lacked the numerical strength to provide a defense of sufficient depth. If 
the Confederates punched through the thin defensive line along the river, 
few Federal forces stood ready to defend Pennsylvania.’ 


Twenty-eight-year-old John C. “Tiger John” McCausland was born in St. 
Louis, Missouri. Both of his parents died when he was seven, sending John 
and his brother into the care of a grandmother until her death in 1849. The 
boys then moved to Henderson, West Virginia, where they resided with a 
widowed aunt and her three children. One historian described McCausland 
as “a high spirited and impulsive boy with a temper that sometimes caused 
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unfortunate incidents.” He studied engineering at the Virginia Military In- 
stitute (VMI), graduating at the top of his class in 1857. He subsequently 
attended the University of Virginia, but returned to vMI after one year, be- 
coming an assistant math professor and artillery instructor. In that capac- 
ity he gained great respect for fellow professor Thomas J. Jackson, both 
also serving as officers of the Corps of Cadets during John Brown’s trial.’ 

When the Civil War broke out in 1861, McCausland trained the Rock- 
bridge Artillery but declined command of the unit. He subsequently or- 
ganized the 36th Virginia Infantry, becoming its colonel. He ably led it in 
battle in the western Virginia campaigns of 1861 and at Fort Donelson in 
1862, capturing artillery during a Confederate counterattack. Returning 
to Virginia, he served primarily in the mountains of southwest and west- 
ern Virginia, where he earned the name Tiger John from his men. In the 
spring of 1864, he led an infantry brigade at the battle of Cloyd’s Moun- 
tain, which claimed the life of Brig. Gen. Albert Gallatin Jenkins. His death 
resulted in McCausland’s promotion to brigadier general. Although now 
in command of Jenkins’s cavalry brigade, the young Missourian possessed 
limited experience leading mounted troops.'° 

The troopers of Jenkins’s brigade initially questioned the wisdom of ap- 
pointing an infantry colonel to lead cavalry. “There is great dissatisfaction 
with McC’s appointment over this brigade,” reported Captain Tynes on 
June 3, 1864. McCausland, however, quickly changed their minds by fight- 
ing a tenacious delaying action that slowed Hunter’s advance on Lynch- 
burg. Tynes subsequently admitted, “’Old Tiger’ is a trump. I give in. He 
will do.” The Lynchburg Virginian praised “the brave and indomitable 
McCausland, to whom we owe a debt of lasting gratitude,” for his role in 
saving the city from Hunter."' 

McCausland’s second-in-command was Bradley Johnson, a native Mary- 
lander who began the war as lieutenant colonel of the rst Maryland In- 
fantry Battalion, leading it in Jackson’s 1862 Valley Campaign. When the 
unit broke up later that year, Johnson briefly commanded a Virginia bri- 
gade under Jackson at Second Manassas. He subsequently spent much of 
the intervening time struggling to organize Maryland troops into a unified 
command within Lee’s army. In the spring of 1864, Johnson commanded 
the rst Maryland Cavalry and accompanied Early to Lynchburg, receiving 
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a promotion to brigadier general and command of Grumble Jones’s cav- 
alry brigade. Johnson’s name was mentioned when General Lee sought a 
suitable commander to lead an expedition to free Confederate prisoners 
from Point Lookout in Maryland. However, Lee hesitated to appoint the 
Marylander, observing, “He is bold & intelligent, ardent & true, and yet I 
am unable to say whether he possesses all the prerequisite qualities. Every- 
thing in an expedition of the kind would depend upon the leader.” While 
Johnson handled his command capably during the Washington Raid, his 
consistent failures after Early returned to Virginia lent credence to Lee’s 
doubts about the Marylander’s abilities.” 

On July 28 a courier approached McCausland and handed him Early’s 
instructions to undertake the Chambersburg Raid. “I nearly fell out of the 
saddle,” McCausland later recalled, “He ordered me in a very few words 
to make a retaliatory raid and give the Yankees a taste of their own med- 
icine. The job wasn’t pleasant to contemplate.” Left to his own devices, 
McCausland preferred “General Lee’s example. . . Lee’s army molested no 
private property .. . but for all that, I could see some justice in Early’s de- 
mand for a ransom... Anyway, my orders left no alternatives.” ! 

At 5:00 p.m. on July 28, McCausland’s brigade moved to Hammond’s 
Mills near the North Mountain Depot, where it camped for the night. 
Johnson’s brigade also reported to McCausland. Tiger John ordered the 
Marylander’s brigade to cross the Potomac at McCoy’s Ford at daylight 
on July 29. Watching from the opposite side of the Potomac, Averell’s 
vigilant scouts provided him with a relatively accurate assessment of the 
Confederate deployments, including the locations of the various Confed- 
erate units. Averell reported to Hunter, “All is quiet from Hancock to 
Shepherdstown.”" 

At 6:00 a.m., July 29, Maj. Harry Gilmor and the rst and 2nd Mary- 
land Cavalry Battalions of Johnson’s brigade splashed across the Potomac 
at McCoy’s Ford. Gilmor quickly seized the ford and advanced northward 
to secure the Baltimore Pike in both directions. Gilmor’s Marylanders de- 
feated the 14th Pennsylvania Cavalry, driving it toward Hagerstown with 
casualties on both sides. Johnson and McCausland followed Gilmor with 
the rest of the command, which numbered 3,000 men and four pieces of 
artillery. Along the way, the raiders encountered the hearse carrying James 
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Mulligan’s remains to Cumberland. McCausland’s command quickly moved 
into Pennsylvania, reaching Mercersburg at 5:00 p.m. Receiving reports 
of Federal horsemen defending the town, Johnson ordered Maj. James W. 
Sweeney, who had a reputation “for bravery to the point of recklessness,” 
to clear the town. Backed by two pieces of artillery, Sweeney secured the 
town by 6:00 p.m., driving out forty-five Regulars of the 6th U.S. Cavalry 
under Kentuckian Lt. Hancock T. McLean. McCausland halted at Mercers- 
burg for three hours while the men ate supper and fed their horses.’ 

To cover McCausland’s movement into Pennsylvania, Early set his en- 
tire army in motion, threatening to cross the Potomac at several different 
locations. Jackson’s and Imboden’s brigades demonstrated toward Harp- 
ers Ferry, skirmishing with Duffié’s horsemen. John Vaughn’s brigade actu- 
ally crossed into Maryland, driving a detachment of the Union’s rst Mary- 
land, Potomac Home Brigade Cavalry from Hagerstown after a stubborn 
gunfight through the streets of town. Robert Rodes’s division marched 
from Martinsburg to the Potomac, with Cullen Battle’s brigade crossing 
at Williamsport, six miles downstream from McCoy’s Ford. From Lou- 
doun County, Virginia, Mosby’s Rangers forded the Potomac at Point of 
Rocks and advanced to Adamstown, fifteen miles east of Harpers Ferry. 
Capt. John Hanson McNeill’s Rangers crossed the Potomac and occupied 
Oldtown, Maryland, forty miles west of Williamsport. From east to west, 
these crossings, both threatened and actual, covered a front of more than 
sixty miles. As Early intended, these movements created much confusion 
within the Federal command structure, allowing McCausland to penetrate 
deep into Pennsylvania opposed only by token resistance.'® 

Early, however, could not maintain this position very long. Hunter moved 
his force, which now included the Sixth and Nineteenth Corps, back to the 
south bank of the Potomac River. Crook’s Army of West Virginia infantry 
arrived at Halltown, a few miles west of Harpers Ferry, on the evening of 
July 28. The Sixth and Nineteenth Corps soon followed. Hunter’s grow- 
ing force at Harpers Ferry in turn threatened Early’s rear and line of re- 
treat. If Early had any thoughts of moving into Maryland again, he could 
no longer do so without danger of being trapped on the North side of the 
Potomac by Hunter’s larger force. 

Confused by Early’s multiple movements, Averell could not safely pull 
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his division away from the Potomac and pursue McCausland after Tiger 
John broke through the thin line along the river. Averell also had to con- 
front Vaughn’s advance to Hagerstown and the appearance of Confeder- 
ate infantry at Williamsport, leaving him to evaluate the validity of the 
various threats and formulate an appropriate reaction. Averell communi- 
cated with Maj. Gen. Darius N. Couch, commanding the Department of 
the Susquehanna, which contained Chambersburg. Although a department 
commander, Couch possessed only a handful of troops to oppose McCaus- 
land, most of those being of questionable reliability. Out of necessity, the 
department commander depended upon Averell for the defense of Cham- 
bersburg, and the New Yorker assured Couch, “I will not uncover the Cum- 
berland Valley, unless compelled to do so.” By noon, the various Confed- 
erate movements severed Averell’s communications with his pickets along 
the river. Flanked by McCausland to the west and Early to the east, Aver- 
ell abandoned Hagerstown and at 1:00 p.m. began falling back to Green- 
castle, Pennsylvania, where he arrived in darkness seven hours later.” 

After the brief skirmish at Mercersburg, McLean’s small command with- 
drew northward along the Saint Thomas Road. Throughout the night, 
McLean’s Regulars conducted a fighting retreat before McCausland’s ad- 
vance all the way to Chambersburg. In the early hours of July 30, forty 
infantrymen under Capt. T. S. McGowan and one gun from the rst New 
York Artillery reinforced McLean, taking position on the Pittsburgh Pike, 
east of Chambersburg. At 3:00 a.m., Johnson’s advance appeared, and the 
dogged band of Federals blocked his approach until daylight revealed how 
small their force really was. The sole cannon fired and nearly struck Brad- 
ley Johnson, but killed the soldier who was standing in front of the Mary- 
lander. While the small Union force held Johnson at bay, Couch moved his 
departmental headquarters from Chambersburg to Shippensburg eleven 
miles northeast." 

Averell’s division arrived at Greencastle nine miles south of Chambers- 
burg around 8:00 p.m. He established his headquarters at the Fleming 
Farm. He dispatched several patrols into the rolling Pennsylvania country- 
side and waited for their reports to arrive. However, Averell quickly dozed 
off into a deep sleep beside a fence. While he slept, Couch telegraphed 
the New Yorker a string of reports detailing McCausland’s progress. The 
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couriers bearing the dispatches from the telegraph office to Averell’s head- 
quarters camp could not locate him in the dark. He apparently had fallen 
asleep so quickly that he neglected to inform his staff of his whereabouts. 
Couch wired his last dispatch from Chambersburg around 3:30 p.m. An 
alert railroad employee at the telegraph office, Thomas Bard, saw that 
Averell was not responding to Couch’s messages. Bard took the initia- 
tive and found Averell fast asleep at Fleming’s place. With much difficulty, 
Bard roused Averell from his slumber and warned of McCausland’s pres- 
ence outside Chambersburg. Averell “made no reply and, as I thought,” 
recalled Bard, “was about to turn over and go to sleep.” An incredulous 
Bard requested a reply to Couch’s messages, to which Averell responded, 
“Tell Couch I will be there in the morning.” Averell’s grogginess and seem- 
ingly indifferent response fueled unsubstantiated speculation that he may 
have been drinking. 

Ultimately spurred on by the booming echo of the artillery firing at Cham- 
bersburg, a bleary-eyed Averell cautiously placed his division in motion, 
while keeping a wary eye toward the south, still harboring some concerns 
about Vaughn. Of more serious concern to Averell, McCausland’s com- 
mand outnumbered the Yankee cavalry by nearly two to one, and the Fed- 
erals’ horses were extremely worn from hard service. Averell’s scouts soon 
reported that Confederate horsemen were moving east out of Chambers- 
burg on the Baltimore Pike, further clouding the picture for Averell. He cal- 
culated that McCausland might be moving on Baltimore. To confront this 
perceived threat, Averell’s horse soldiers marched away from Chambers- 
burg, angering many Federals as they watched plumes of smoke rise above 
the town. The normally reliable scouts had only discovered a Confederate 
patrol that soon returned to Chambersburg, prompting Averell to reverse 
course. As for the fate of Chambersburg, previous Confederate incursions 
into Pennsylvania provided Averell no reason to fear for the safety of the 
town. However, Averell was well aware of Early’s recent raid on Wash- 
ington and Baltimore and the ensuing criticism that the military received 
for leaving those cities unprotected. By initially moving away from Cham- 
bersburg, Averell was simply attempting to interpose his small division be- 
tween those vital cities and McCausland’s force.!” 

Unmolested by the Federal cavalry, McCausland deployed his two bri- 
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gades upon a hill one mile west of the Diamond, Chambersburg’s town 
center. The Baltimore Battery lobbed a few shells into town, eliciting no re- 
ply. Then, as townswoman Rachel Cormany recalled, “by 5 [a.m.] the grey 
back hordes came pouring in.” Dismounted troopers of Sweeney’s 3 6th 
Virginia Battalion and Gilmor’s 2nd Maryland Battalion swept through 
the streets and alleys of town, ensuring that no Federals lay waiting in am- 
bush. McCausland rode into town next with Col. William E. Peters’s 21st 
Virginia Cavalry and halted at the twelve-sided Diamond.” 

McCausland’s men rang the courthouse bell, summoning the townspeo- 
ple, but no one appeared, so he sent his staff through the town to locate 
“the proper officials.” “Not one could be found,” recalled McCausland, 
so he directed a staff officer to read Early’s proclamation “to as many citi- 
zens as were near me, and asked them to hunt up their town officers.” Mc- 
Causland gave the Pennsylvanians six hours to “find the proper author- 
ities, or by consultation among themselves, determine what they would 
do,” to meet Early’s demands. The citizens, however, knew that the offi- 
cials had already bolted town. Furthermore, the authorities had carried off 
all the money from the bank the night before in anticipation of McCaus- 
land’s approach, and the city now lacked the financial resources to meet 
the Confederate demands.*! 

McCausland’s demands spread through the town, but many laughed on 
hearing them, saying the Confederates “were trying to scare us,” before 
returning to their routine business. Johnson told his wife that the citizens 
“were utterly indifferent,” and “sneered and seemed incredulous.” A few 
citizens dribbled in to see McCausland, some willing to pay, others not. “I 
urged them to comply, giving them such reasons as occurred to me at the 
time, and told them plainly what they might expect in the event of their 
failure to pay the money demanded,” remembered McCausland. Johnson 
likewise pleaded for compliance. While he waited for a reply, discipline 
completely broke down in the Confederate ranks. The men “howled the 
streets for ‘whiskey’ and ‘greenbacks,’ and robbed citizens of their watches 
and pocketbooks.” The Southerners gleefully informed the citizens “they 
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Johnson admitted, “Drunken soldiers paraded the streets in every possi- 


ble disguise and paraphernalia, pillaging and plundering and drunk.” Even 
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McCausland took part in the sack of Chambersburg, stealing an armful 
of books from a store. Some even claimed that the young general was un- 
der the influence of alcohol.” 

McCausland soon learned that all money had been removed from the 
bank, and more ominously, that Averell was only four miles away. McCaus- 
land decided that further waiting would be a waste of time and threaten 
his command’s safety. Believing that the townspeople were bluffing to buy 
time for Averell to arrive, McCausland ordered the nearby unit command- 
ers to torch Chambersburg. Gilmor and Sweeney complied without hesita- 
tion, but Colonel Peters of the 21st Virginia rode up to McCausland and 
asked, “if it was being done by my (McCausland’s) orders.” He showed 
Peters General Early’s order, but Peters, a professor at Emory and Henry 
College before the war, “refused to obey, declaring that he would break 
his sword and throw it away before he would obey, as there were only de- 
fenseless women and children in Chambersburg.” McCausland told Pe- 
ters, “I will show these people I mean what I say,” and placed the recal- 
citrant colonel under arrest. Peters was not alone in standing firm on his 
principles; small sections of the town survived the burning thanks to a 
few sympathetic Confederates who refused to execute Early’s “barbarous 
orders” and helped extinguish some of the fires. Some surviving homes, 
however, were not saved out of compassion. Bradley Johnson reported, 
“A quartermaster, aided and directed by a field officer, exacted ransom of 
individuals for their houses, holding the torch in terror over the home un- 
til it was paid.”?° 

McCausland ordered Lt. Col. Ambrose C. Dunn of the 37th Virginia Bat- 
talion to “take your battalion and blow up the courthouse and set fire to the 
adjacent buildings.” Five minutes later, an explosion rocked the town and 
the courthouse burst into flames. “Instantly,” wrote Bradley Johnson, “the 
street was filled with shrieking women and children.” Squads of Southern- 
ers fanned out through the town, entering homes, businesses, and public 
buildings and setting them ablaze. “Tall, black columns of smoke rose up 
to the very skies . . . gigantic whirlwinds would lift clothing and light sub- 
stances into the air, intermingled with . . . the shrieks of women and chil- 
dren. Cows, dogs, and cats were consumed,” recalled J. Scott Moore of 
the 14th Virginia Cavalry. He added, “It was a picture that may be misrep- 
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resented, but cannot be heightened, and must remain indelibly impressed 
upon the mind of those who witnessed it.” Capt. Achilles Tynes told his 
wife that it was the “saddest spectacle I ever witnessed to see the women 
and children.”*4 

McCausland’s actions displaced thousands of Chambersburg residents, 
leaving them homeless as the flames consumed their belongings. The vic- 
tims of Early’s vengeance took refuge in the cemeteries and fields around 
the town. When the flames died down, the shocked survivors returned to 
see their burned-out homes and businesses, “recognizing here and there 
among the ruins” charred articles, which brought back memories of bet- 
ter days. As night came on, the victims packed into the few surviving struc- 
tures, which “were crowded to their utmost capacity.” Five hundred and 
fifty-nine buildings lay smoldering in ashes, including 278 homes and busi- 
nesses, 98 farm buildings, and 173 outbuildings. “The major part of Cham- 
bersburg—its chief wealth and business, its capital and elegance—were 
laid in ruins. Ten squares of buildings were burned and two thousand hu- 
man beings were made homeless, and many of them penniless,” remem- 
bered Jacob Hoke, a local resident and businessman, “From this disaster, 
the majority never recovered.””° 

By noon, McCausland had departed Chambersburg and was moving 
westward on the Pittsburgh Pike, passing through St. Thomas and Fort 
Loudon. Johnson feared for the safety of the command, “so demoral- 
ized were the men.” “It took the hole [sic] days march to organize it,” 
wrote the Marylander. “Had Averell attacked us after leaving Chambers- 
burg, we would have made, hardly no fight.” Nevertheless, the Confeder- 
ates marched twenty-one miles westward to McConnellsburg, where they 
camped for the night. McCausland demanded rations for his men, threat- 
ening to burn the town if the residents did not comply. The nervous citi- 
zenry earnestly scrounged together enough food to satisfy McCausland, 
and their town survived.’® 

Back at Chambersburg, Maj. Thomas Gibson’s 14th Pennsylvania Cav- 
alry led Averell’s division into the burned-out town at 2:30 p.m. The sear- 
ing heat of the red-hot embers scorched the horses’ flesh and the men’s uni- 
forms as they dashed through. The sight of the distraught families and their 
ruined town stirred the Union soldiers, who demanded “to be led against 
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that vandal foe.” Pvt. Peter H. Craig of the 2nd West Virginia recalled, 
“When we arrived in the town we saw a very sorrowful place. Women and 
children, some only half dressed, were standing in the streets wringing their 
hands. The men were in a rage and begged us to get off our horses and let 
them follow the rebels.” From Chambersburg, Averell sent General Couch 
a misleading dispatch, claiming that McCausland set fire to Chambersburg 
at 4:30 a.m., several hours before it actually burned. Averell apparently 
wanted to create the notion that the New Yorker could have done noth- 
ing to prevent the burning.”’ 

Averell advanced tentatively toward McConnellsburg, halting his com- 
mand at midnight just east of St. Thomas, where it rested for two hours. 
Averell’s slow march prompted a Pennsylvania trooper to complain about 
the loss of “valuable time in pursuit.” At 2:00 a.m. on July 31, Averell’s 
division marched for McConnellsburg. However, McCausland was well 
on his way to Hancock, Maryland, by the time Averell arrived at McCo- 
nnellsburg. After McCausland had proceeded some distance, he sent the 
37th Battalion Virginia Cavalry back through McConnellsburg and then 
westward to Bedford to arrest some hostages before moving to Cumber- 
land, Maryland. When Dunn reached McConnelsburg, he found it occu- 
pied by Averell and promptly turned around and hurried back to Hancock 
after a brief skirmish with the 14th Pennsylvania. Averell exaggerated the 
results of the engagement near McConnellsburg, reporting that “a por- 
tion of the enemy—from 200 to 500—were cut off and scattered.” He also 
claimed that he saved that town from destruction at McCausland’s hands. 
However, the Virginian had had ample time to burn it if he had been so in- 
clined, so Averell’s claims were a bit disingenuous. The Federals then occu- 
pied the town, finding most of the inhabitants asleep. Some wags of Pow- 
ell’s West Virginia brigade shouted that, “the rebels had come back, and 
wanted breakfast.” The ruse created “the wildest consternation” among 
the citizens until they discovered the truth. Their fears quickly turned to 
relief, and the citizens were “only too glad to feed as many of the boys as 
would stop.”78 

When McCausland arrived in Hancock, the “outrageous conduct” of 
his troops continued. One Virginian robbed a Catholic priest of his gold 
watch as he walked home from church that Sunday morning. Another ma- 
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rauding Confederate “nearly brained” a Marylander of Johnson’s brigade 
who had attempted to stop the Virginian from robbing a woman of her 
clothes and jewels. A lieutenant “exacted and received $1,000 in green- 
backs of a citizen.” Another brigand stole clothing “in the presence of the 
highest officials unrebuked [an apparent reference to McCausland and 
his staff]. Citizen John Ripley Smith complained in his diary, “I lost about 
2000 dollars in goods and money, [they] left me no clothing to ware [sic]. 
Took the hat off my head.””? 

Although Early’s orders only authorized the burning of Chambersburg 
and Cumberland, McCausland threatened to burn Hancock unless it paid 
$30,000 and provided 5,000 cooked rations. This demand nearly caused a 
mutiny in McCausland’s force. Bradley Johnson attempted to dissuade Mc- 
Causland, telling him “Hancock was a Maryland town, with many south- 
ern residents, whose relatives were in the Confederate army.” Johnson also 
explained that Hancock had only seven hundred residents and lacked the 
financial resources to meet his demands. Johnson warned McCausland 
“in most direct and positive language that the Maryland men of his bri- 
gade would submit to no such violent treatment.” Even Harry Gilmor ob- 
jected, telling McCausland, “too much Maryland blood had been shed in 
defense of the South.” McCausland ignored the Marylanders’ warnings, so 
Gilmor guarded Hancock’s homes and businesses with troopers from the 
rst and 2nd Maryland Cavalry. Before they could resolve the issue, Aver- 
ell attacked the Confederate rear guard, ending “the angry interview” be- 
tween Johnson and McCausland. Tiger John’s brigade took the lead, and 
Johnson’s troopers followed him to Cumberland.*° 

At Cumberland, the forces of Brig. Gen. Benjamin Franklin Kelley, com- 
mander of the Union troops defending the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
played a crucial role in the developing campaign. Halleck had ordered Kel- 
ley to block McCausland’s path, and the West Virginian did his best with 
the meager force available to him. The core of his command consisted of 
three too-day Ohio regiments, a few companies of veteran infantry, and 
six pieces of artillery. 

McCausland’s men covered the thirty-six miles between Hancock and 
Cumberland by marching night and day on August 1. Captain Tynes de- 
scribed it as “one of the most fatiguing marches . . . I have ever endured 
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and under one of the hottest suns I ever felt.” McCausland intended to 
fulfill Early’s orders by demanding $100,000 gold or $500,000 in North- 
ern cash from the citizens of Cumberland. He also planned to “destroy 
railroad shops, depots, etc. and burn all iron works and the machinery at 
all the coal pits in that region of the country.” At 3:00 p.m. the Confed- 
erates arrived at Folck’s Mill on the east side of town. Kelley’s veteran ar- 
tillerists greeted the Confederates with a hail of iron ordnance. McCaus- 
land pondered an assault on the Federal position but concluded that the 
effort would result in heavy casualties to his force. Johnson agreed “that 
the force displayed, with the position and unknown country made it inex- 
pedient to attack.” The engagement, “almost entirely an artillery duel,” 
lasted until 8:00 p.m., with many citizens of Cumberland watching the ac- 
tion from nearby hills. Tactically, the fighting was indecisive, but Kelley 
successfully blocked McCausland’s path and saved Cumberland from suf- 
fering the same fate as Chambersburg.*! 

McCausland now worried that his force might become trapped between 
Kelley and Averell. He had little to fear, however, as Averell had halted his 
pursuit at Hancock and stayed there until August 3, although McCaus- 
land did not know this at the time. He now faced another dilemma; no one 
in his command knew the route to the Potomac River. Washington Hands 
of the Baltimore Battery recalled, “Harry Gilmor settled the question, by 
seizing a Union man who was familiar with the different roads, and with 
a cocked revolver at his head compelled him to pilot the way.” McCaus- 
land’s command moved quickly ina “toilsome, tedious” night march to the 
Potomac River through the rugged terrain of western Maryland. His men 
grew weary from two nights of marching with little rest. “Sleep is some- 
thing that you can’t avoid,” declared a trooper of the 8th Virginia, “it as- 
serts its rights and will have them.”*” 

Marching in the van, Johnson’s brigade arrived at Old Town on the 
Potomac River before daylight on August 2. To their dismay, Col. Israel 
Stough’s 153rd Ohio roo-day regiment had burned the bridges over the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, located a short distance north of the river. 
His 380 Ohioans blocked McCausland’s way back to Virginia, standing 
defiantly in line of battle upon a wooded ridge between the river and the 
canal. Peering through the early morning haze, the Confederates faintly 
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observed a sturdy blockhouse and an armored train on the river’s south- 
ern bank. “This novelty,” observed a Virginian, “consisted of an engine 
covered with iron .. . to protect it from musketry, and at either end of it 
is a large car likewise plated with iron and furnished with open portholes 
for musketry and closed ports for cannon.” One car contained a twelve- 
pound howitzer, and the other had two smaller rifled pieces. “The dull 
heavy boom of cannon and the whizzing sound of bursting shells from the 
iron clads .. . was rather dispiriting to say the least of it,” wrote Captain 
Tynes. This, he admitted, “is about the first time I felt like we were about 
to be caught.” Maj. S. P. Halsey of the 21st Virginia described it as “our 
most trying position.” 

When Bradley Johnson arrived, Gilmor’s battalion charged. However, 
the Ohioans easily repulsed the Marylanders. Johnson dismounted his bri- 
gade, and the 8th and 27th Virginia advanced to the canal under a heavy 
fire and took shelter behind its bank. At the same time, Col. William E. 
Peters led the 21st Virginia and two Virginia battalions to the right where 
his men quickly constructed a bridge, crossed over the canal, and attacked 
Stough’s left flank. Simultaneously, the Baltimore Battery unlimbered two 
guns and opened a vigorous fire on the Ohioans, who retreated across the 
Potomac after a “considerable engagement.” ** 

On the south bank of the river the Ohioans crouched behind the rail- 
road embankment, under a covering fire from the blockhouse and armored 
train. Capt. Peter B. Petrie commanded the train, and his company of the 
2nd Maryland Infantry, Potomac Home Brigade operated the artillery cars 
at either end of the train, while Company I of the 6th West Virginia Infan- 
try manned the four armored rifle cars. Gilmor charged after the retreating 
Ohioans, but the Union troops blunted the attack, killing and wounding 
a dozen Confederates. Blocked by the formidable Federal position on the 
south bank of the Potomac and believing Averell was rapidly approaching 
their rear, the Southerners found their predicament “anything but comfort- 
able,” causing McCausland and Johnson to reassess their situation.*° 

At 9:30 a.m., Harry Gilmor persuaded Lt. John R. McNulty to advance 
his guns across the canal to within two hundred yards of the Union po- 
sition. From the high ground between the river and canal, McNulty or- 
dered his best gunner to aim his piece at the armored train. Under a shower 
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of bullets, he calmly sighted his gun and fired, the first shell piercing the 
engine’s boiler. His second shot entered a porthole and disabled a gun, 
prompting the Federals to abandon the gunnery car and scamper into the 
woods. Frightened by the hissing steam and gunfire, most of the Ohioans 
ran off and deserted their comrades in the blockhouse and Captain Harri- 
son’s company of the 6th West Virginia in the rifle cars. Major Halsey of 
the 21st Virginia considered that crippling shot, “one of the most brilliant 
achievements of the war.”°° 

Seeing the chaos created by the exploding boiler, Johnson’s dismounted 
troopers poured across the river, chasing after the retreating Federals. As 
the Virginians charged out of the river the remaining Federal infantry de- 
livered “a withering fire from the fort,” driving the Confederates back to 
the riverbank. Harrison saw that the Confederates would soon surround 
the stricken ironclad and withdrew his men to a waiting troop train, which 
safely carried the Federals back to Cumberland, leaving only Stough’s small 
detachment in the blockhouse to face the Southerners. Seeing their predic- 
ament, Johnson ordered one gun from the Baltimore Battery to cross the 
river and open fire on the blockhouse. One of the Maryland gunners re- 
lated, “under cover of the bank, the piece was started over ina full run, and 
unlimbered in the river, and taken to its bank by hand.” The dismounted 
troopers along the bank helped to shove it to the top of the bank, where 
the gun fired, hurting no one. For the next hour and a half, the sniping fire 
from Ohioans in the blockhouse pinned the Confederates along the river- 
bank. A frustrated McCausland was about to order an all-out assault when 
someone suggested simply demanding the Federals to surrender. Accord- 
ingly, Johnson sent an officer across the river under a flag of truce. Stough 
agreed to surrender if his men received immediate paroles, retained their 
canteens, haversacks, blankets, rations, and a handcar to carry his wounded 
to Cumberland. Johnson accepted the terms, and Stough turned over his 
arms and the regimental colors of the 153rd Ohio. More importantly, Mc- 
Causland escaped Maryland and avoided the potential capture of his com- 
mand. Had Averell aggressively followed McCausland from Hancock, the 
Virginian very well may have met with disaster along the banks of the Po- 
tomac River at Oldtown.*” 

After the surrender, the Confederates destroyed the blockhouse and ar- 
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mored train and then rode off to Springfield, where they encamped on the 
South Branch River. They moved a few miles closer to Romney the next 
day, where McCausland rested his command until August 4. “Heaven be 
praised for one day’s rest,” exclaimed a soldier of the 8th Virginia Cav- 
alry. However, not all was well in the Confederate high command, the fric- 
tion between McCausland and Johnson had not cooled since the incident 
at Hancock. “For several days I have noticed that there is a want of cor- 
dial cooperation between our generals,” wrote Captain Tynes of McCaus- 
land’s staff. He concluded, “Johnson is jealous and McC is selfish. Some- 
thing will happen to bring them to their senses.” ** 


While McCausland had safely returned to West Virginia, General Averell’s 
command remained near Hancock. The New Yorker claimed his horses 
were in such bad condition that, “I could go no farther without rendering 
the pursuit ruinous to my command and fruitless.” Furthermore, McCaus- 
land had cut the telegraph wire, sundering Averell’s communications with 
General Kelley at Cumberland. Undoubtedly the command needed rest, 
but so did McCausland’s, and had Averell pressed on after the Virginian 
when he abandoned Hancock, the New Yorker might very well have com- 
bined with General Kelley to capture or destroy most of McCausland’s force 
north of the Potomac River. Instead, Averell’s penchant for doing things 
his own way, regardless of its impact on campaigns and other officers, al- 
lowed McCausland to escape. In 1863 a similar attitude and excessive cau- 
tion had cost Averell command of his cavalry division in the Army of the 
Potomac and would eventually cost him this command, too.°*’ 

Thus far, Averell had been the source of at least one misleading rumor. 
He had warned General Couch that “Longstreet is to threaten Washing- 
ton, and Early’s to hold the Valley while Breckinridge is making his raid 
... toward Wheeling or above.” Couch in turn passed this information on 
to the War Department in Washington. In response, Halleck recalled Hunt- 
er’s army from the Harpers Ferry area, and ordered it back to Frederick 
to guard the passes of South Mountain, which led to Washington and Bal- 
timore. Hunter’s withdrawal freed Early to maneuver around the valley 
again, as the presence of Hunter reinforced by Sixth and Nineteenth Army 
Corps near Harpers Ferry had limited Jubal’s options. Of Averell’s fanciful 
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report, Hunter warned Halleck, “I deem it my duty to state I consider the 
information obtained by General Averell very unreliable.” *° 

When Hunter withdrew his army to Maryland, Jubal Early once again 
advanced his forces to the Potomac River on August 4, Rodes moving to 
Williamsport and Breckinridge to Shepherdstown, where Mudwall Jackson’s 
brigade crossed into Maryland. Vaughn’s brigade crossed too and ventured 
to Hagerstown. Just as Early intended, the movement kept Hunter off bal- 
ance. It also coincided with Averell renewing his pursuit of McCausland. 

When it became apparent that McCausland’s entire force was moving 
west and posed no threat to Baltimore and Washington, Hunter ordered 
Duffié’s division to assist Averell in tracking down the raiders. The French- 
man’s worn division arrived in Hancock on August 4, where he found Aver- 
ell preparing to move out after McCausland. At Averell’s request, Duffié 
loaned the New Yorker five hundred of his best soldiers from the rst New 
York (Lincoln) Cavalry under Capt. Abram Jones and the 22nd Pennsylva- 
nia Cavalry under Maj. George T. Work. Hunter also placed Averell under 
the command of General Kelley who quickly grew exasperated with Aver- 
ell’s halt at Hancock. “I have urged him for God’s sake to move at once,” 
lamented Kelley to Hunter.*! 

Averell’s command numbered only 1,760 tired and worn troopers from 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. These men had marched 
and fought throughout the Shenandoah Valley and mountains of West Vir- 
ginia since the spring of 1864. Their horses were tired and their supplies 
were low. In spite of their fatigue and recent defeat at Kernstown, McCaus- 
land’s burning of Chambersburg motivated the Union horse soldiers, in- 
stilling a thirst for vengeance against the perpetrators. To that end, one 
of Averell’s West Virginians declared, “We who had been driven now be- 
came the drivers.” ? 
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AUGUST 1864 


Ithough John McCausland could have escaped into the Shenan- 
doah Valley and safely rejoined Jubal Early’s army, he elected to 
carry out Jubal’s orders to “Break up the [Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road] establishment at New Creek [now Keyser, West Virginia] and burn all 
the bridges within reach.” The garrison at New Creek was relatively weak; 
its only defensive advantage lay in the formidable earthworks located on 
some commanding heights and an assortment of artillery that included four 
iron siege guns. These swept the wide bottoms, which the Southerners had 
to cross in order to attack the Federal position. One Confederate officer 
deemed New Creek “the strongest place along this [rail] road.”! 
McCausland’s brigade quickly seized an unoccupied fort on a hill adja- 
cent to the Federal position. However, at 4:00 p.m. a trainload of Union 
reinforcements from Cumberland sent by Gen. Benjamin Kelley arrived at 
New Creek. As soon as they exited the cars, the Federals attacked and drove 
the Virginians from the fort. The Confederates regrouped, countercharged, 
and recaptured the fort, but the well-positioned Union artillery made the 
position untenable. While McCausland’s brigade battled for the fort, Mc- 
Causland waited for Bradley Johnson to get his artillery into position ona 
commanding hill to his left. However, the Marylander found “the hills so 
precipitous that my men could hardly walk up, much less get the artillery 
there.” Johnson advanced his skirmishers and found his path blocked by 
a fortified Union position. Johnson concluded, “I could have carried the 
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place with a loss very heavy for my force, but finding that it would be im- 
possible to get artillery there . .. I determined not to attack.” McCausland 
then realized that his effort at New Creek had failed. So he ordered John- 
son to cover the retreat to Moorefield, thirty miles southward.? 

On the one hand, Johnson maintained that McCausland botched the af- 
fair at New Creek from the start, “having taken a road twenty-five miles 
from Romney to New Creek, instead of one eighteen miles.” On the other 
hand, McCausland blamed Johnson for the failure even though the Con- 
federate chances of successfully assaulting the well-positioned Union forts 
were minimal. As a result, McCausland’s and Johnson’s already rocky re- 
lationship deteriorated further. The rift, observed Capt. Achilles Tynes, 
“seems, whatever the cause, to be getting more serious between our brig- 
adiers. It will end disastrously I fear.” 

Not only had McCausland failed to capture New Creek, this ill-advised 
secondary raid also provided William Averell a chance to catch up with 
the Confederate raiders, and the New Yorker would not allow this oppor- 
tunity to slip away. He had served extensively in the mountains of West 
Virginia in 1863 and 1864. Many West Virginians and Pennsylvanians of 
his division were intimately familiar with the territory where McCausland 
was operating now, giving him an advantage over the Confederates who 
were mostly from southwest Virginia.* 

When McCausland arrived at Moorefield, he carelessly selected his camps, 
concerned more with good grazing pastures for the horses than with any 
sense of military security. His men forgot about the war for a while, bath- 
ing themselves and their clothing and swimming their horses in the South 
Branch of the Potomac River. “From the careless manner about camp,” 
observed Captain Tynes, “it seems that they think no enemy is near.” Mc- 
Causland put so little care into the selection of a campsite, in fact, that the 
South Branch of the Potomac River actually separated his brigades. Capt. 
John Hanson “Hanse” McNeill, a local partisan who intricately knew the 
area around Moorefield, noticed the dispositions and warned McCausland 
against splitting his command. McNeill also suggested a better campground, 
but the general ignored the well-meaning partisan. Incensed at McCaus- 
land’s indifference, McNeill departed and camped his Rangers eight miles 
away, leaving the peevish McCausland to his own counsel.° 
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McCausland established his headquarters at Samuel McMechen’s house 
in Moorefield. His brigade camped on the southern bank of the South 
Branch (Potomac) River along the Romney Road under the immediate 
command of Col. James A. Cochran of the 14th Virginia Cavalry. Bradley 
Johnson’s brigade lay three-fourths of a mile from McCausland’s men on 
the opposite bank of the river, Johnson making his headquarters in Wil- 
low Hall, a nearby twenty-two-room mansion constructed in 1802. The 
troops had no tents, but instead crafted makeshift shelters by stretching 
blankets from fence rails. They also unsaddled and fed their horses. Most 
men in the command assumed that they would remain at Moorefield for 
several days to rest their weary mounts and expected no trouble from the 
Union forces.° 

On August 4, Averell’s pursuing troopers crossed the Potomac at Han- 
cock and marched south to the village of Bath, now Berkeley Springs, 
West Virginia. He received reports of Confederate forces crossing back 
into Maryland and threatening his rear. The New Yorker halted and dis- 
patched his scouts, who found the report to be false after several hours’ de- 
lay. At 4 p.m., Averell’s horse soldiers moved west from Bath, toward Ca- 
pon Bridge, arriving there twenty-five hours later after losing one hundred 
horses to exhaustion during the taxing night march. Averell now learned 
of McCausland’s repulse at New Creek on the previous day twelve miles 
to the west and also garnered that the Virginian’s force was falling back 
toward Moorefield. When Averell arrived at Springfield, he received the 
forage and rations that he had requested from Kelley, and the New Yorker 
distributed them to his jaded troopers and horses. 

After spending the night at Springfield, Averell’s men marched ten miles 
southward to Romney, arriving at 11 a.m. on August 6. He learned that 
McCausland had moved to Moorefield during the previous day. Averell’s 
command numbered only 1,760 troopers, giving McCausland a signifi- 
cant numerical advantage with nearly 3,000 Confederates. Recognizing 
this, Averell explained, “It was therefore absolutely essential to a success- 
ful attack of McCausland, that he should be surprised and fought with the 
utmost energy. Vigilant scouts guarded my front and prevented any intel- 
ligence of my command reaching the enemy, and at the same time ascer- 
tained his position.”” 
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While Averell’s scouts scoured the countryside his troops rested in Rom- 
ney, the 22nd Pennsylvania (Ringgold) Cavalry especially receiving a hearty 
welcome from the townspeople. These Pennsylvanians had spent much of 
their time in the service patrolling this area and had always treated the lo- 
cal populace fairly, regardless of their sentiments. Now it paid off, for the 
troopers had been without food for two days. “Here the Ringgolds were 
at home, rations or no rations, recalled a Pennsylvanian, “The boys were 
greeting friends.”® 

They had little time to enjoy their feast; Averell dispatched them on a 
circuitous march along a mountain road that led to the Wardensville Pike, 
which ran east from Moorefield to the Shenandoah Valley. George Work’s 
Pennsylvanians would block McCausland’s escape to the Shenandoah Val- 
ley. If Work found McCausland still at Moorefield, Averell instructed the 
Pennsylvanian to “move rapidly forward and attack him [McCausland] as 
soon as he heard the sound of my guns.” Averell asked Work if he thought 
the plan would succeed, and the Pennsylvanian replied, “We might, but 
there was a pretty good chance that we might report in Richmond.” Al- 
though the 22nd Pennsylvania had only 114 men, they knew the area well 
and did not disappoint their commander.’ 

Shortly after 6 p.m., Averell’s scouts returned with detailed informa- 
tion on McCausland’s campsite, including the location of his pickets. This 
valuable intelligence provided Averell the key to success. He immediately 
halted his division to rest and feed the fatigued men and horses near Mill 
Creek, about halfway between Romney and Moorefield. At midnight, Aver- 
ell called his commanders together and revealed the Confederate disposi- 
tions and his plan of attack. At Averell’s direction, the officers explained 
the situation and spelled out the day’s battle plans to their troops in order 
to ensure the smooth execution of the attack. 


While Averell intended to launch a surprise attack, a scout from McNeill’s 
Rangers, Pvt. W. H. Maloney, was in Romney when the Federals passed 
through. Maloney hurried out the other end of town and concealed him- 
self in some woods near a bridge over the South Branch River. As Aver- 
ell’s men crossed the bridge to the west side of the river, Maloney counted 
them, estimating the Federal force at 1,700 to 2,000 men moving in the di- 
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rection of Moorefield. As soon as the bluecoats were out of sight, Maloney 
mounted his horse and raced the twenty-five miles to Moorefield, arriv- 
ing shortly after midnight. He promptly notified McCausland of Averell’s 
approach, and then the exhausted Ranger went to sleep in the McMechen 
house confident that he had helped McCausland avert disaster.!° 

At first McCausland doubted the veracity of Maloney’s report, but upon 
further reflection, he decided to return to the Shenandoah Valley at sun- 
rise, ordering his brigade to saddle the horses immediately. However, many 
horses were roaming loose in the dark fields, so saddling would have to 
wait until morning. He also notified Johnson of the situation. At 2 a.m. on 
Sunday, August 7, a courier from McCausland’s headquarters informed 
the Marylander “that Averell had passed through Romney the preceding 
evening with three brigades of cavalry, and directing me [Johnson] to sad- 
dle up my command and send out a scout on the Romney road.” McCaus- 
land later recalled, “As far as I was concerned, the necessary orders were 
issued to meet the case.” An officer of Johnson’s staff remembered, “he di- 
rected that we be prepared to move early in the morning and that a scout- 
ing party be sent out beyond our picket on the Romney Road.”! 

According to Johnson he immediately dispatched a patrol consisting of 
one officer and twenty men of the 8th Virginia Cavalry northward on the 
Romney Road. However, subsequent developments indicate that the pa- 
trol did not leave camp until 3:00 a.m., one hour after Johnson received 
McCausland’s instructions. The Marylander ordered his troops to saddle 
their horses and be ready to march at sunrise. However, he failed to ap- 
prise his officers of Averell’s reported approach. Maj. Harry Gilmor, com- 
mander of the 2nd Maryland Cavalry, believed, “We were merely mak- 
ing an early start for the Valley.” Gilmor saw that his men had roped their 
horses to a fence, tied up his own horse, lay down, and was soon asleep, 
as were most of Johnson’s men, unaware of the rapidly approaching Fed- 
erals and utterly unprepared to meet the threat.” 

The strained relationship between McCausland and Johnson played a 
critical role in the developing battle of Moorefield. Johnson, apparently 
tired of McCausland’s micromanagement, executed his orders precisely as 
delivered. He did not take any initiative on his own to prepare for Aver- 
ell’s arrival. Instead Johnson afterward complained, “The camp was indi- 
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cated by him, and I received orders, as I did during the expedition every- 
where and everyplace, where to place my pickets.” Johnson’s after-action 
report for Moorefield leaves the impression that he would have taken more 
precautionary action or handled the situation better if he was not so over- 
managed by McCausland. However, Johnson’s recent record in maintain- 
ing discipline and security by no means suggested that he would or could 
have done so. On July 16, he failed to screen Early’s northern flank as it 
passed through Purcellville, and the haphazard deployment of his pickets 
resulted in a direct attack on his camp that same evening at Woodgrove. In 
fact, Johnson’s poor security measures at Woodgrove eerily foreshadowed 
the breakdown at Moorefield. In the end, McCausland and Johnson ap- 
parently agreed that the twenty miles between Averell and the Confederate 
camp was protection enough. Neither general seemed overly concerned, 
and both soon fell asleep while Averell closed in on their camps. 


At 1:00 a.m. the Union column moved out from Mill Creek toward the 
Confederate camps at Moorefield. The command halted near the location 
of the Confederate outposts, and Averell, Capt. Thomas Kerr of the 14th 
Pennsylvania Cavalry, and “a few chosen men,” (outfitted in Confederate 
uniforms) advanced on foot. They quietly moved through darkness ren- 
dered more so by a thick fog that also masked any sounds made by the ap- 
proaching Federals. Averell’s party easily captured two mounted vedettes 
from the rst Maryland C.S.A.'* 

At Averell’s order Kerr remounted and led fifteen men on a wide de- 
tour through the fields and reentered the road again south of the picket re- 
serve. From there, Kerr led his party northward and approached the pick- 
ets from the direction of Johnson’s camps. When the pickets challenged 
the approaching horsemen, the Pennsylvanian called back, “Relief,” dis- 
mounted his scouts, and engaged the lieutenant in charge of the post in ca- 
sual conversation. “Any news?” asked Kerr. The lieutenant replied, “No, 
none of our scouts have come in lately. The last we heard of Averell he 
was coming on this side of Romney.” The officer then noticed Kerr’s sud- 
den movement, asking “What’s your hurry? What do you want? Who are 
you?” Kerr replied, “We’re Yanks and want you!” The officer exclaimed, 
“My God, Averell’s here,” as the Union scouts swarmed over the Mary- 
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landers, quickly disarming and corralling them in a fence corner, leaving 
guards to watch them.!* 

Averell soon arrived on the scene and coyly told the Confederate com- 
mander, “I am General Averell, and I think you are not to blame for this. 
General McCausland ought not to have placed you five or six miles out 
here when he knew I was coming.” The Marylander blamed himself, say- 
ing “Oh it is not so far as that—not more than two or three miles.” Aver- 
ell responded, “Well, then he ought to have sent out patrols once in a while 
to see if you are all right.” The unsuspecting Marylander replied “He has 
done that, and I thought this was a patrol when I heard it coming.” By 
engaging the Confederate officer in conversation, Averell divined critical 
intelligence." 

By now it was after 3:00 a.m. and Captain Kerr and his gray-clad scouts 
then moved forward to meet and capture the expected patrol. They en- 
countered the Virginians more than a mile up the road as they moved out 
of Johnson’s camp. The Virginians issued a challenge, and Kerr answered, 
“Picket coming in.” Once again, the Pennsylvanian quickly surrounded 
and subdued the Confederates. The lieutenant commanding the patrol at- 
tempted to escape, but Kerr dashed after him and “quickly subdued him 
with his sabre.” Averell proudly boasted, “The road was now clear to the 
enemy and not a shot had been fired.” ?” 

While Averell neutralized the inadequate Confederate security measures, 
his main column filed into a large field on the west side of the road, where 
the men dismounted and stood “to horse” while their commander sorted 
things out in front. Many of the “hungry and tired” horse soldiers slept 
on the ground grasping their bridle reins in hand, gaining a few moments 
of much-needed rest. An hour later, a staff officer roused the men and in- 
structed them to fasten their canteens and other equipment securely to 
their saddles to eliminate the clanking of accoutrements that might alert 
the Southerners of the Federal approach. The Union cavalrymen mounted 
their horses and moved out toward Johnson’s camp as quietly as possible. 
A drizzling rain that had fallen throughout the previous day softened the 
dirt road and eliminated much of the noise ordinarily created by the horses’ 
hooves pounding the dirt relentlessly. A squadron of the 2nd West Virginia 
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Cavalry remained behind to guard the prisoners, while Averell led the rest 
of his division down the home stretch of the race to catch McCausland." 

Averell deployed his command into three columns with Maj. Thomas 
Gibson’s small brigade occupying the road. Captain Kerr and sixty gray- 
clad scouts advanced in front of Gibson’s center column, consisting of the 
8th Ohio and 14th Pennsylvania. Colonel Powell’s brigade formed into 
two columns on either side of Gibson, with the rst New York (Lincoln) 
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Cavalry on the right and the rst and 3rd West Virginia on the left. Battery 
L, 5th U.S. Light Artillery and the 2nd West Virginia Cavalry formed the 
reserve behind Gibson. Averell rode with Gibson’s horse soldiers and in- 
structed them “to ride over Johnson’s brigade, using only the saber, and 
to continue steadily on to the river.” 

Johnson’s camp lay perfectly exposed to the Federals, and sixty Jessie 
Scouts rode into the sleeping bivouac as if they belonged there. Closing in 
on the camp, the Federals encountered a dumbfounded Confederate who 
greeted them with a hearty “Good mawnin!” proving himself “a very civil 
enemy.” And well he should be, as rumors had floated throughout McCaus- 
land’s command that Averell’s men would offer no quarter to the burn- 
ers of Chambersburg. As ordered by Averell, Kerr’s scouts infiltrated deep 
into Johnson’s encampment before Gibson’s brigade arrived on the scene 
to cross the river and capture McCausland. Gibson’s troopers advanced 
at a quick walk but increased the pace to a gallop when they spotted the 
Confederate camp. Averell stopped and watched his men charge into bat- 
tle, calling out, “push them briskly as they fly.”?° 

Screaming “Chambersburg,” Gibson’s Pennsylvanians and Ohioans swept 
into the midst of the startled, half-asleep men of the rst Maryland Cav- 
alry, C.S.A. The bluecoats “dashed down on them like a fiery meteor shot 
from the sky and cleaned out all of them.” Pvt. Volney B. St. John of the 
8th Ohio remembered, “We surprised the Johnnies completely, who rose 
on all sides only to be shot down or captured.” The Federals easily over- 
ran and scattered the rst Maryland, ordering prisoners to the rear. Major 
Gilmor of the nearby 2nd Maryland awoke and thought little of the lim- 
ited gunfire, believing that some trooper had accidentally discharged his 
weapon in the rst Maryland’s camp. “Had the shot come from the picket 
line, I should have been wide awake,” lamented Gilmor.?! 

Captain Kerr’s scouts had stormed ahead of Gibson into the camp of 
the groggy 2nd Maryland Cavalry ahead of Gibson. One gray-clad Federal 
rode up to the half-asleep Gilmor and shouted, “Get up, damn you,” and 
fired a shot that struck the fence rail where the Marylander’s head rested. 
Firing a second shot, the Federal demanded Gilmor’s surrender. Gilmor 
cocked his revolver while slowly easing it from the holster, pretending 
to hand it over to his captor. As Gilmor said, “Take it,” he fired at point 
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blank range, killing the Federal. Then another gray-coated Federal rode 
up and shouted to Gilmor, “What the hell are you doing? You are killing 
your own men.” Astonished and confused, Major Gilmor asked the Fed- 
eral to what unit he belonged. He retorted, “To Captain Harry Gilmor’s 
command.” This errant response immediately clarified the situation for 
Gilmor, who admitted, “Had he given me my proper rank, he might have 
fooled me; but when he said captain, I told him he was a lying scoundrel 
and gave him two shots before he fell.” 

While Gilmor confronted the Federals, a number of men of the 2nd Mary- 
land rallied around their leader. They charged into Major Gibson’s brigade, 
but the Federals stormed past Gilmor’s flanks, routing his Marylanders. 
As the Federals steamrolled Gilmor’s battalion, which had volunteered to 
apply the torch to Chambersburg, the Yankee cavalrymen shouted, “Sur- 
render you house-burning scoundrels!” and “Kill every damned one of 
them!” The Federals captured more than one hundred men from the two 
Maryland battalions.*° 

After dispatching the Marylanders, Gibson’s horse soldiers continued 
southward into the midst of the 37th Battalion, Virginia Cavalry. The 
startled Virginians awoke to shouts of “Surrender! Go back to the rear!” 
Capt. George T. Williams of the 37th Battalion admitted, “A great many 
of us were in bed asleep” when the attack came. The Virginians fled in all 
directions, each man trying to save himself. By the Confederates’ own ad- 
mission, Gibson’s Pennsylvanians and Ohioans routed the 37th Battalion 
without firing a shot. 

Maj. James W. Sweeney’s 36th Battalion, Virginia Cavalry had encamped 
closer to the McNeil farm and escaped the initial Federal onslaught. Swee- 
ney’s confused men offered the first resistance to the attack, but the scream- 
ing Federals shoved them back to Bradley Johnson’s headquarters. There, 
Lieutenant McNulty rolled two guns of the Baltimore Battery into posi- 
tion and pointed them at the approaching Federals. As the Marylanders 
rammed a double load of canister into their guns, the 8th Ohio Cavalry 
charged from the flank and swarmed over the battery, sabering those gun- 
ners who refused to surrender, and capturing the pieces before they could 
be fired.” 

Capt. George W. Booth of Johnson’s staff slept on the porch of the Mc- 
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Neill house as the Union cavalry stormed past and pistol shots rang out. 
Suddenly, the McNeill women cried out, “The Yankees are here!” Johnson, 
who had gone back to bed after dispatching the patrol, was sound asleep 
upstairs when a staff officer crashed into his room crying, “General, the 
Yankees are in the camp!” The brigadier twisted into his boots and jacket, 
donned his hat, and bolted toward the door. Bounding down the stairs, he 
ran out the front door and saw Union troops only a few yards away. John- 
son turned around and fled into the house and out the rear door pursued 
by a half-dozen Federals wielding Spencer carbines. Outside, the Mary- 
lander leaped down the stairs and jumped over a fence. Seeing a riderless 
horse, he darted forward, mounted it, and galloped toward the 8th Vir- 
ginia just ahead of the pursuing Federals.”° 

Col. James M. Corns, once called “a drinking blackguard” in a for- 
mal inspection report, heard the developing attack, ordered the 8th Vir- 
ginia Cavalry to horse, and formed it into line of battle. As Johnson ap- 
proached, the 8th Virginia wheeled toward Gibson’s onrushing Federals, 
the maneuver beginning in good order. However, Gibson’s surging Ohioans 
and Pennsylvanians quashed the Virginians before they could complete the 
wheel. A brief close-range encounter ensued; Captain Kerr received gun- 
shot wounds to the face and thigh. Another bullet killed his horse, pin- 
ning him under a half-ton of equine flesh. Undaunted, the bleeding Penn- 
sylvanian quickly extricated himself and saw the color bearer of the 8th 
Virginia struggling to remount. Kerr drew his saber and lunged at the Vir- 
ginian, cutting him down and capturing the battle flag. Kerr mounted the 
Rebel’s horse and rejoined the pursuit but ultimately collapsed from his 
wounds. Led by Kerr’s example, Gibson’s brigade completely shattered the 
8th Virginia, which joined the fleeing mob of Confederate horsemen rac- 
ing toward the South Branch River.*° 

Amid the wild confusion, Colonel Peters’s 21st Virginia fared better than 
the 8th Virginia, but still failed to check the storming Federals. “Armed with 
the long Enfield Musket, perfectly unmanageable on horseback,” observed 
Johnson, “they were perfectly powerless before the sabre and pistol.” The 
hard-driving Union horsemen overwhelmed the Virginians and captured 
most of the regiment. The victorious bluecoats continued toward the river 
in their zeal to capture McCausland. Left behind by the Federals, Peters 
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rallied a squadron of men from the 21st Virginia with the aid of Maj. S. P. 
Halsey, crossed the river, and intermingled with the Federals.*” 

Major Gibson’s Ohioans and Pennsylvanians had completely routed 
Johnson’s brigade, so much so that the Southerners “had not time to form 
a line.” “Each and every man was looking out for his own escape,” re- 
called a Virginia officer, “Not a gun was fired until we crossed the river.” 
Yet fortune smiled on the Southerners amid disaster, for it could have been 
much worse. Major Halsey of the 21st Virginia recalled that the Federals 
had “virtually captured his [Johnson’s] entire brigade, but in their hurry 
to cross the river and get McCausland as well, they neglected us.” If Aver- 
ell’s attack was to be stopped, McCausland’s men would have to rise to 
the occasion.”® 

On the south bank of the river, McCausland’s brigade had more time to 
prepare for the coming storm. McCausland, however, remained asleep in 
the McMechen house in Moorefield and was not present when the Federals 
appeared at the river. In fact, by the time he reached the battlefield, most 
of his brigade had already retreated in confusion. When Averell attacked 
Johnson, McCausland’s men were rounding up their horses for a return 
march to the Shenandoah Valley. Capt. Edwin E. Bouldin commanded the 
14th Virginia Cavalry, which had camped nearest the ford where the road 
from Romney crossed the South Branch River. Although Bouldin “could 
not distinguish friend from foe” in the confused mass splashing across the 
river, he ordered Capt. Joseph A. Wilson to charge his squadron into the 
oncoming masses. “A desperate hand-to-hand fight took place in the river,” 
recalled Bouldin, “and thus the Yankees were checked for a while.””° 

Lt. Col. John T. Radford heard the sounds of gunfire and roused the 
22nd Virginia Cavalry, which rapidly saddled its horses and mounted for 
action. Radford divined that the Federals were flanking the main ford, and 
moved the 22nd Virginia into position on the 14th Virginia’s left flank. Rad- 
ford’s troopers pitched into the melee in the river and briefly checked the 
attacking Federals. As McCausland’s men battled Gibson’s Ohioans and 
Pennsylvanians, the retreating throng that was Johnson’s brigade proved 
a great hindrance to their efforts. “They all broke and run through our 
brigade yankeys and all mixt up together,” wrote Lorenzo Fletcher of the 
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22nd Virginia. Still, for a few minutes, the 22nd Virginia held off Gib- 
son’s brigade.*° 

Gibson’s command scattered after the Confederates and lost much co- 
hesion while chasing down Johnson’s brigade. Then Bouldin’s and Rad- 
ford’s quick action at the ford drained the remaining impetus from Gib- 
son’s attack. Averell, however, had anticipated meeting heavy resistance at 
the river and had already ordered Powell’s brigade into action on Gibson’s 
flanks. Under heavy fire from McCausland’s Virginians, Maj. Seymour B. 
Conger led the 3rd West Virginia across the river at the ford and smashed 
the 14th Virginia’s right flank, driving it back in confusion. While Conger 
charged on Gibson’s left flank, Capt. Abram Jones’s rst New York (Lin- 
coln) Cavalry crossed the river upstream toward Moorefield unopposed. 
The New Yorkers quickly moved into position behind the 22nd Virginia, 
forcing it from the riverbank and ending Confederate hopes of stopping 
Averell at the river. An officer of McCausland’s brigade complained, “We, 
McC’s Brigade, attempted to form and hold the ford, but the enemy were 
firing upon us and Johnson’s brigade stampeding through us and there 
was no chance.”*! 

While the battle raged at the river, elements of Johnson’s brigade ral- 
lied and reformed behind McCausland’s camp. Colonel Peters and Ma- 
jor Halsey rallied sizeable elements of the 21st Virginia and formed them 
into line of battle, in a meadow just beyond a cornfield. Bradley Johnson 
gathered the 27th Battalion, Virginia Cavalry together and joined Peters’s 
line. The Virginians reserved their fire until Gibson’s Federals appeared, 
“when we let them have it full in the face,” checking the Union advance 
for a short time. However, Conger’s Mountaineers joined the attack, driv- 
ing the Virginians back in confusion. Both Peters of the 21st Virginia and 
Capt. Thomas S. Gibson of the 27th Battalion fell seriously wounded. Pe- 
ters was so “severely hacked” that his comrades believed that his wounds 
were mortal.°? 

The Union horse soldiers smashed through McCausland’s camp, “cut- 
ting and slashing everything before them.” The 16th Virginia Cavalry never 
had a chance and fled in confusion without offering resistance. A trooper 
of that regiment, Isaac V. Reynolds, had just saddled his horse when a com- 
rade mounted it and fled for the safety of the Shenandoah Valley. Reyn- 
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olds fumed, “I call it a d - - - - d mean trick of any man,” but fortunately, 
he evaded capture on foot. 

On the Union left, Conger’s 3rd West Virginia pursued the Confederates 
retreating on the Winchester Road and soon encountered the 17th Virginia 
Cavalry, which had camped near some wooded hills northwest of McCaus- 
land’s main camp. Because of their distance from the ford, these Virgin- 
ians had time to establish a battle line to meet the Federal attack. The 17th 
Virginia was, in fact, probably the only Confederate unit that had an op- 
portunity to deploy and fight as a full regiment at Moorefield. Companies 
A, B, and C did not have time to get their horses, so they dashed for cover 
behind a fence. From there they fired at the hard-charging 3rd West Vir- 
ginia and slowed its advance. Then the mounted companies charged into 
the flank of the 3rd West Virginia and forced it back.*4 

Powell, however, followed close behind with Col. Henry Capehart’s 
tst West Virginia Cavalry and arrived just as Conger’s regiment was fall- 
ing back. The two West Virginia regiments charged in unison and over- 
whelmed the 17th Virginia, whose dismounted men fell back from the fence 
to the woods, fighting as they went. Major Conger saw a soldier wear- 
ing a blue coat and mistook him for one of his men, ordering him to the 
rear. That soldier, Lieutenant Skinner of the 17th Virginia Cavalry, replied, 
“Yes, dam you, I’ll send you to the rear,” as he shot Conger dead with his 
revolver. Skinner then dodged under the Federal horses and evaded cap- 
ture. Nevertheless, the West Virginians drove the Virginians into a precip- 
itous retreat on the Winchester Road, capturing a Confederate battle flag 
in the process.*5 

After assisting Gibson in scattering Johnson’s rallying troopers, the rst 
New York advanced along a flat, muddy road, where they drew a haphaz- 
ard fire from a few retreating men of Johnson’s brigade. A tall, ripe corn- 
field on the left side of the road concealed an open meadow where a strong 
Confederate force had gathered, with skirmishers posted in front and on 
both flanks. The sight of these Confederates drawn up in an orderly line 
of battle caught the rst New York by surprise.*° 

Quickly analyzing the situation, Capt. Abram Jones formed the rst New 
York into a single rank battle line to give the appearance of a larger force. 
Jones turned to his two hundred New Yorkers and shouted, “Forward! For- 
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ward!! Yell! Men, Yell!!” waving his sword wildly overhead. Lt. William 
Beach of the rst New York later wrote, “The men poured out of the road 
and into the meadow as confidently as if there had been 5,000 of them; and 
firing, swinging their sabres and yelling to the full extent of their united ca- 
pacity, charged straight for the center of the Confederate line. The enemy 
did not wait to receive the charge, but broke and fled.” *” 

On the Union left, the rst and 3rd West Virginia chased the panicked 
Confederate troopers up the Winchester Road. Captain Jackson’s two-gun 
battery of Confederate horse artillery was unable to fire due to the inter- 
mingling of both Union and Confederate troopers. Attempting to retreat, 
the gunners found the Winchester Road clogged with retreating Southern 
cavalry, so Jackson decided to unlimber and fire a round of canister at the 
pursuing West Virginians. To support the guns, Colonel Radford and Cap- 
tain Tynes attempted to rally McCausland’s fleeing troopers around the 
guns. “Twas no use,” lamented Tynes, “nothing could be done,” and the 
gray mob continued its flight. Three miles from the river, Powell’s Moun- 
taineers surrounded the battery, “cutting and slashing with their sabres 
on the flanks, cutting down the drivers.” The gunners “stood manfully by 
their guns” and only abandoned them when Captain Jackson called out, 
“Boys, abandon your guns and save yourselves if you can.” 

Captain Bouldin and the 14th Virginia led the Confederate retreat on 
the Winchester Road and received reports of “Yankee cavalry coming 
from Winchester.” Bouldin soon ran into Major Work’s 22nd Pennsylva- 
nia Cavalry, which Averell had detached the previous evening to block the 
Confederate retreat. Work’s Pennsylvanians had reached the Wardensville 
Pike, near Lost River Gap, shortly before sunrise and sent out a patrol to- 
ward Moorefield. The patrol soon spotted the rapidly fleeing Confederates. 
Responding, the Pennsylvanians spurred their horses and fled back to re- 
join their main body. The panicked Southerners, however, thought noth- 
ing of it, but simply assumed that the Pennsylvanians were more stam- 
peded troopers from McCausland’s command racing to the safety of the 
Shenandoah Valley.*? 

Following along after the advance patrol, the main body of the 22nd 
Pennsylvania moved west toward Moorefield and soon saw their comrades 
racing toward them. The advance squadron of Pennsylvanians quickly de- 
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ployed in the heavy bushes lining the roadsides and waited. When the un- 
suspecting Confederates arrived, the Pennsylvanians sprang from their 
cover and captured the surprised “Johnnies,” including Captain Bouldin 
of the 14th Virginia. The larger portion of the Confederates, however, wit- 
nessed the capture, halted, and formed a battle line on an elevation a half- 
mile west of the Federals. Major Work grew concerned as the Confeder- 
ate numbers increased and he realized that he was vastly outgunned. Work 
turned to Capt. James Y. Chessrown and asked, “What do you think of 
that, Chessrown?” 

“We must show a bold front or we are gone up,” replied the captain. 
Work agreed, adding, “We can whip them,” and ordered a charge. “Giv- 
ing the Yankee yell,” the Pennsylvanians bolted toward the waiting South- 
ern horsemen, who responded with a wild volley that hit no one. Before 
the bluecoats’ attack hit its objective, the already jittery Confederates scat- 
tered into the dense mountain brush. In their haste, they never realized the 
paucity of their attackers. 

With thirty-four prisoners in tow, the Pennsylvanians proceeded to Moore- 
field. Work kept the prisoners under control by telling them that the Penn- 
sylvanians had orders to shoot anyone who tried to escape. He further cau- 
tioned the Confederates that his Pennsylvania soldiers eagerly awaited the 
opportunity of gunning down McCausland’s men to avenge the burning of 
Chambersburg. One Confederate officer demanded to be sent to the rear, 
and Work assured him that he soon would be sent back to the main body. 
When they arrived at Moorefield, the officer complained that Work had 
not kept his promise, and only then realized the Pennsylvanians were the 
only Federals between the Shenandoah Valley and Moorefield.” 

The Confederates who retreated through Moorefield fared better than 
those on the Winchester Road did, although they never realized it. Few Fed- 
erals pursued toward the town. Nevertheless, the Southerners fled through 
it in confusion. At one point, a gray mass turned down a dead-end road, 
creating a bottleneck. The horsemen in the rear shouted, “Go on! Go on!” 
One woman stood on her porch and yelled, “Shame! Shame! Oh, Shame! 
Go back and fight! If we had our South Branch men here they would not 
run.” One Confederate raider called back, “Madam, if your South Branch 
men had been over in Pennsylvania stealing as much as we have, they would 
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run, too.” In spite of her taunts, the panicked Southern horsemen pounded 
through the town at full speed without hesitation or afterthought.*! 

In the wake of the retreating Confederates, Union troopers collected the 
abandoned “Chambersburg loot” that the Confederates had discarded in 
their hasty retreat. “Oh, my!” exclaimed a West Virginian, “the way the 
dry goods did fly. Bolts of calico, bolts of muslin and everything else cov- 
ered the ground for six or seven miles.” Among the discarded items, the 
Federals found large quantities of U.S. currency that the Confederates had 
stolen during their raid. One West Virginian purportedly found enough 
cash to purchase a sizeable farm after he was discharged from the service 
at the war’s end.” 

The smashing success of Averell’s attack stunned the Confederate horse- 
men. While McCausland’s and Johnson’s men were not among the Confed- 
eracy’s best, Averell’s men had lacked standing among the Federal cavalry. 
The battle of Moorefield inflicted irreparable physical and moral damage to 
Jubal Early’s two largest mounted brigades, and they never recovered from 
this stunning defeat. More importantly, Averell’s men seized the psycholog- 
ical advantage, which had previously belonged to their Southern counter- 
parts. Rarely had Federal cavalry so thoroughly decimated its Confeder- 
ate opponents in the eastern theater. Maj. S. P. Halsey of the 21st Virginia 
called Averell’s attack “one of the most brilliant achievements of the war.” 
The wounded Captain Kerr received the Medal of Honor for his heroism 
at Moorefield. The tough Pennsylvanian fretted little over his wounds, in- 
stead McCausland’s escape caused his “only distress.” 

In the end, Averell captured thirty-eight officers and 377 enlisted men. 
The toll could have been higher but many of Johnson’s men escaped as the 
small Federal division turned its attention to McCausland’s brigade. At 
least thirteen Confederates were killed and thirty-six more were wounded. 
This count probably understates Confederate casualties, as Major Halsey 
reported that his regiment lost ninety-three men at Moorefield, but only 
sixty-two were identified from that regiment’s recorded history. Poor re- 
cord keeping by the western Virginia cavalry resulted in the understating 
of the actual number of Confederate killed and wounded, which Averell 
classified as “large.” Either way, the 21st Virginia lost more men than any 
other unit in McCausland’s command, a reflection of its futile stands on 
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both sides of the river. Averell’s losses were exceedingly light, owing to the 
complete surprise he had achieved. Two officers and nine enlisted men were 
killed or mortally wounded, eighteen others were wounded and thirteen 
were captured, perhaps nabbed by the Confederate partisans who preyed 
on Union stragglers.** 

At Valley District Headquarters, blame for the crushing defeat fell upon 
Bradley Johnson. Already possessing a reputation as a poor disciplinar- 
ian, he received no sympathy for allowing Averell to penetrate the Con- 
federate lines. He had previously done so on July 16, albeit without seri- 
ous consequences on that occasion. “Johnson was culpably negligent and 
the affair was extremely disgraceful,” asserted Jed Hotchkiss. “There is 
but one opinion about Johnson,” observed the cartographer, “and the only 
wish is that he had been captured also.” Stories of the embarrassing de- 
feat quickly circulated throughout the Valley District cavalry division. A 
correspondent from John Vaughn’s brigade reported, “the recent defeat 
of McCausland and Johnson was not occasioned by the weakness of their 
troops, but from carelessness alone.”* 

Johnson attempted to absolve himself of blame by stating that McCaus- 
land’s order “was calculated to assure me that there was no danger of im- 
mediate attack.” Johnson argued that McCausland should have “at least 
ordered me to form and mount my command, if not to take a position to 
resist attack,” if the Missourian believed attack was imminent. However, 
McCausland reasonably could have assumed that Johnson’s patrol would 
provide advance warning. Although Johnson received orders to dispatch 
the patrol at 2:00 a.m., the patrol did not leave camp until one hour later. 
Furthermore, the patrol was captured by Averell after Kerr had already 
penetrated the Confederate pickets. While Johnson probably deserves the 
brunt of the criticism, it bears noting that both McCausland and Johnson 
went back to sleep after receiving a report that placed Averell between Rom- 
ney and Moorefield, suggesting that neither officer seriously considered the 
possibility of a night attack. As Johnson told his wife, “Averell came down 
when we [were] not prepared & ran us out of our boots.”*° 

Although Johnson seems to have absorbed most of the blame, McCaus- 
land cannot be entirely exonerated from culpability. McCausland clearly 
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failed to enforce discipline during the raid. The pillaging and plunder- 
ing during the raid had demoralized the men and left them in no condi- 
tion to stand and fight when Averell showed up. In fairness to McCaus- 
land, the breakdown in discipline may have been more the result of the 
nature of the mission Jubal Early assigned the command. These Confed- 
erates had just burned an entire town to the ground under the sanction of 
their army commander, so in their minds, the ensuing breaches of disci- 
pline may have seemed minor relative to the larger purpose of their mis- 
sion. However, McCausland’s most grievous error was placing his com- 
mand on both sides of the river and ignoring McNeill’s recommendations 
for a better camp location. The young cavalryman seemed unwilling to 
take advice from anyone. 

The breakdown in discipline combined with the overall purpose of the 
raid dismayed many participants. Capt. Achilles Tynes of McCausland’s 
staff lamented: “If God will forgive me for this, I shall try and keep out of 
all future raids under the same officers for let me tell you darling this com- 
mand under the present management is far superior in all the character- 
istics that make up a band of robbers and bandits to Averill’s [sic] as ’tis 
possible for any set to be. ’Tis the first and I hope it will be last time I shall 
have to blush for C.S. soldiers.”*” 

Gen. William Averell was probably the only Federal officer to enhance 
his reputation during Jubal Early’s July Campaign. In a campaign filled 
with much defeat for Union arms, Averell captured eight pieces of artil- 
lery and over six hundred prisoners in his victories at Carter’s Farm and 
Moorefield. In both battles, the New Yorker effectively used his scouting 
and intelligence operations in conjunction with quick-hitting tactical as- 
saults to defeat opponents who outnumbered his attacking Union forces. 
His failure to carry out his assignment at the Second Battle of Kernstown 
resulted from Crook’s inability to comprehend the reality of his situation 
in the valley and not from any malfeasance on his part. Ironically, the New 
Yorker’s division had previously obtained accurate information on Con- 
federate dispositions in the valley, but Crook had disregarded it. Averell’s 
weakest showing in the campaign was his slowness during the initial stages 
of the pursuit of McCausland, although, as previously discussed, the New 
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Yorker fretted over Early’s forces near Hagerstown and sought to protect 
Washington and Baltimore, little expecting the unprecedented atrocity that 
occurred in Chambersburg. Nevertheless, Averell’s victory at Moorefield 
marked the permanent ascendancy of the Union cavalry in the Shenan- 
doah Valley campaign of 1864. It also broke the back of Early’s already 
much maligned cavalry. The advent of Sheridan’s cavalry in the Shenan- 
doah would only add to Early’s woes. 


16. LEnvoi 


Conclusion 


n late July of 1864, Jubal Early’s successful campaigns in the Shenan- 

doah Valley altered the course of the war in Virginia and impacted 

political developments in the North. The first phase of this campaign 
saw Early on the defensive during his retreat from Washington, reacting 
to multiple threats posed by pursuing Union forces. This phase culminated 
with the successful rear guard actions at Castleman’s Ferry and Berry’s 
Ferry and Ramseur’s unnecessary defeat at Rutherford’s Farm, which re- 
sulted from the Tarheel’s failure to obey Early’s orders. This phase of the 
campaign ended with Early’s arrival at Fisher’s Hill. 

At that point, Early seized the initiative in the valley and put the Fed- 
erals into a defensive, reactionary mode as a result of his victory at Kern- 
stown and McCausland’s ensuing burning of Chambersburg. These actions 
affected the civilian, military, and political situation of 1864. Only days 
after receiving the buoying news of General Sherman’s late July victories 
in front of Atlanta, the Northern public reeled with shock at the news of 
the conflagration in southern Pennsylvania. Abraham Lincoln’s support- 
ers had lauded the Union war effort as moving ever closer to final victory, 
but the political smoke from Chambersburg cast doubt on those claims, 
instead causing a war-weary electorate to question how a Confederate 
army could penetrate Union defenses twice in the same month, threaten- 
ing the national capital and burning a sizeable Northern town. The New 
York Times summed up the problem as “the old story over again, the back 
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door, by way of the Shenandoah Valley, has been left invitingly open.” 
Gen. Ulysses S. Grant succinctly termed the valley “the source of a great 
deal of trouble to us.”! 

Closing the “back door” was as much an administrative as a military is- 
sue, and Grant blamed “Washington” for much of the problem. The area 
encompassed by Early’s and McCausland’s raids covered four separate 
military departments: West Virginia, Middle, Susquehanna, and Washing- 
ton. Each had a separate commander with an independent force of varying 
strength and efficiency. Thus, as Early advanced, responsibility for chal- 
lenging the Confederates passed from one departmental commander to the 
next, with little, if any, coordination of effort by Henry Halleck and the 
War Department. Asa result, the New York Herald opined, “The War De- 
partment could not organize a successful picnic or chowder party.” On the 
heels of Early’s Washington Raid, Grant concluded, “To prevent a recur- 
rence of what has just taken place in Maryland, I deem it absolutely nec- 
essary that the Departments of the Susquehanna, West Virginia and Wash- 
ington be merged into one department and one head, who shall absolutely 
control the whole. .. . I should name Maj. Gen. W. B. Franklin [a protégé 
of Gen. George B. McClellan] for such commander.” The issue lost mo- 
mentum as Early pulled away from Washington, but George Crook’s de- 
feat at Kernstown reinvigorated the discussions, and the burning of Cham- 
bersburg rendered it a matter of absolute necessity. 

The selection of a commander for the enlarged department became a 
source of some debate within the Union high command. On July 21, Hal- 
leck informed Grant, “General Franklin would not give satisfaction. The 
President ordered him tried for negligence and disobedience of orders when 
here before .. .” Grant suggested Maj. Gen. George G. Meade for the com- 
mand, in whom Grant had “every confidence that all the troops within 
the military division would be used to the best advantage.” To resolve 
the matter, Grant and Lincoln met at Fort Monroe on July 31. Lincoln 
declined Meade’s appointment because the president had been resisting 
calls for Meade’s removal as commander of the Army of the Potomac and 
did not want to be seen as capitulating to those demands. However, Lin- 
coln and Grant agreed to merge the four departments into the new Mid- 
dle Military Division and committed to strengthening the Federal military 
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presence within that command. However, they failed to resolve the issue 
of who would command the newly created division, instead leaving Maj. 
Gen. David Hunter in charge for the time being.’ 

Although the Sixth and Nineteenth Corps rejoined Hunter’s force imme- 
diately following Crook’s Kernstown defeat, the decision to retain those 
troops for the defense of Washington and potential operations in the Shenan- 
doah was not entirely related to that loss. Even as the combat intensified 
on the battlefield at Kernstown on July 24, Grant authorized Halleck to 
retain Horatio Wright’s force “until I can learn positively what has be- 
come of Early.” Grant added that he preferred “a complete smash-up of 
the enemy’s roads about Gordonsville and Charlottesville to having the 
same force here [Petersburg].” Grant’s dispatch prompted Halleck to sus- 
pend the planned return of the Sixth Corps to Petersburg on July 24 be- 
fore the War Department had learned of Crook’s crushing defeat at the 
Second Battle of Kernstown. That battle confirmed Early’s whereabouts 
and dictated that the Sixth and Nineteenth Corps detachment would re- 
main in the valley.* 

The Federal defeat at Kernstown and the burning of Chambersburg 
brought about substantial changes to the Union’s efforts in the Shenan- 
doah Valley imperative. On August 1, Grant informed Halleck: 


I am sending General Sheridan for temporary duty whilst the enemy is 
being expelled from the border. Unless General Hunter is in the field in 
person, I want General Sheridan put in command of all the troops in the 
field, with instructions to put himself south of the enemy and follow him 
to the death. Wherever the enemy goes let our troops go also. Once started 
up the Valley they ought be followed until we get possession of the Vir- 
ginia Central Railroad. If General Hunter is in the field, give Sheridan di- 


rect command of the Sixth Corps and cavalry division.> 


Lincoln thoroughly agreed with the concept of following the enemy “to 
the death.” However, he warned Grant, “I repeat to you it will neither be 
done nor attempted unless you watch it every day, and hour, and force it.” 
Hours after receiving the president’s reply, Grant departed Petersburg and 
went directly to Monocacy Junction after his arrival in Washington.° 
There, Grant found Hunter’s army “scattered over the fields along the 
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banks of the Monocacy, with many hundreds of cars and locomotives.” 
Grant asked Hunter “where the enemy was.” Hunter did not know, re- 
plying that “he was so embarrassed with orders from Washington moving 
him first to the right, and then to the left that he had lost all trace of the 
enemy.” Characteristically, Grant declared that he would find out where 
the enemy was, ordering the trains to steam up, and the troops loaded on 
the cars. Grant sent them to Halltown, four miles west of Harpers Ferry, 
knowing “the valley was of such importance to the enemy that, no matter 
how much scattered he was at that time, he would in a very short time be 
found in front of our troops moving south.” Ironically, Hunter had taken 
the same position at Halltown shortly after Crook’s rout at Kernstown, 
but the War Department had ordered him away. The old general had been 
correct in the first place.’ 

The Second Battle of Kernstown and the burning of Chambersburg also 
resulted in the detachment of two cavalry divisions from the Army of the 
Potomac, more than 6,000 well-armed veteran horse soldiers. These troops 
could have been utilized in Grant’s ongoing efforts to sever Robert E. 
Lee’s supply lines at Petersburg, but the situation in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley prompted the Union commander to reallocate these resources to that 
volatile region to prevent a repeat of the embarrassing defeats the Feder- 
als had so recently endured there. The detachment of these troops would 
prove critical in Maj. Gen. Philip Sheridan’s forthcoming campaign against 
Early, as these horsemen would play a pivotal role in coming Union victo- 
ries. Their aggressiveness, mobility, and technological advantages would 
prove to be more than Early could handle. 

Grant also told Hunter that Sheridan was in Washington. Grant sug- 
gested that Hunter “establish the headquarters of the department at any 
point that would suit him best, Cumberland, Baltimore, or elsewhere, and 
give Sheridan command of the troops in the field.” Hunter balked, instead 
requesting to be relieved of command entirely because, “General Halleck 
seemed to distrust his fitness for the position he was in.” Hunter, reported 
Grant, “did not want, in any way, to embarrass the cause, thus showing a 
patriotism that was none too common in the army.” Grant agreed and or- 
dered Sheridan to Monocacy Junction. Sheridan’s appointment to command 
the Union forces assigned to the Shenandoah Valley would bring about 
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the largest, bloodiest, and most decisive battles ever fought in that region. 
However, but for Jubal Early’s July campaign in the Shenandoah and the 
ensuing burning of Chambersburg, Grant may very well have never made 
the Shenandoah campaign the priority it ultimately became.® 

Although Grant quickly reorganized the army to better deal with the 
military situation, the political fallout from the burning of Chambersburg 
smothered the glimmers of victory that Sherman’s successes had seemed 
to presage. The enormous casualty sheets tallied during Grant’s unrelent- 
ing campaign against Lee had cast a pall over the North that Chambers- 
burg only exacerbated. It gave Lincoln’s political opponents fuel for their 
campaign fires. Democrats moved toward a peace platform for their pres- 
idential campaign in 1864. Even Lincoln doubted his own chances for re- 
election, having his cabinet members sign a blind pledge to save the Union 
between Lincoln’s anticipated defeat in the coming November elections and 
the swearing in of the new president in March of 1865. Lincoln needed re- 
sounding military victories to save his presidency and looked to Grant to 
provide them. Sherman came through with the capture of Atlanta on Sep- 
tember 1, 1864. Sheridan then won a pair of hard-fought victories at Win- 
chester and Fisher’s Hill on September 19 and 22 respectively, with another 
dramatic win at Cedar Creek on October 19, helping to propel Lincoln to 
reelection to the presidency that November. 

Yet those decisive, final victories in the valley had their genesis in the 
Second Battle of Kernstown. In hindsight, Early’s victory over Crook at 
Second Kernstown proved to be the apex of Confederate military fortunes 
in the Shenandoah Valley during 1864, leading as it did to the burning of 
Chambersburg. Ironically, Early’s victory at Kernstown brought about 
the Union combinations that ultimately led to the Confederacy’s demise 
in the Shenandoah Valley. Nevertheless, Early’s army campaigned in the 
Shenandoah Valley as part of a political movement whose ultimate goal 
was independence from Washington, not isolated military victories. Elect- 
ing not to fight at Kernstown certainly would have done the Confederacy 
no good. By the summer of 1864, Robert E. Lee well understood that the 
Confederacy’s best remaining chance for victory lay in the political defeat 
of Lincoln and his Unionist coalition. While Lee held out defiantly at Pe- 
tersburg, Jubal Early continually threatened Maryland and Pennsylvania, 
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keeping the “Yankee nation in a perpetual ferment.” While Early’s cam- 
paign clearly disheartened the Northern people, thereby influencing the 
political cycle, Early appears to have not fully understood the value of 
his operations within the political context of preventing the reelection of 
Abraham Lincoln.’ 

From a Confederate perspective, Jubal Early accomplished as much or 
more than Robert E. Lee could have expected through the victory at Kern- 
stown and McCausland’s ensuing raid. One of Lee’s basic tenets for Ear- 
ly’s presence in the Shenandoah was to force the detachment of Federal 
troops from Grant’s army. Early’s late July successes ensured that Grant 
retained 24,000 infantrymen (the Sixth and Nineteenth Corps) in the val- 
ley and reinforced them with 6,000 cavalrymen (two divisions) from the 
Richmond/Petersburg theater of operations. Just as important, Grant lost 
the services of the aggressive and capable Phil Sheridan at Petersburg when 
the little Irishman went to the valley. Viewed another way, Lee’s detach- 
ment of 10,000 irreplaceable men [including both Early’s and Breckin- 
ridge’s commands] from the Army of Northern Virginia ultimately resulted 
in the withdrawal of 30,000 men from Lee’s front, a three-to-one ratio in 
the South’s favor. It is not unreasonable to speculate that if Grant had had 
the detached troops available for operations in Petersburg, he very well 
may have overwhelmed Lee before the end of 1864. This is especially true 
in view of the fact that the Sixth Corps was arguably the best corps in the 
Army of the Potomac at that point in the war. The value of Sheridan’s two 
cavalry divisions in striking at Confederate supply lines around Petersburg 
would have been invaluable to Grant. Indeed, Jubal Early served the Con- 
federacy well in the summer of 1864. Had the story ended on August 6, 
1864, Old Jube might be lionized in the South in the much same way as 
the immortalized Stonewall Jackson. At the same time, Early’s success in 
drawing Union troops away from Lee’s front ultimately proved to be the 
wily Virginian’s undoing. 

Early’s campaign temporarily wrecked the Army of West Virginia. Hun- 
dreds of its soldiers had straggled to various locations along the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad. It would be a month or more before they rejoined 
their commands. When the Nineteenth Corps joined Hunter’s force at 
Monocacy Junction, Capt. J. DeForest of the 12th Connecticut Infantry 
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observed that Crook’s force was “in a fagged-out and demoralized con- 
dition, ragged, famished, discouraged, sulky, and half of them in ambu- 
lances. They have been marched to tatters, they say, besides being over- 
whelmed and beaten.” !° 

Throughout the July campaign in the Shenandoah Valley, Jubal Early’s 
generalship mirrored that of Robert E. Lee. Like Lee, Early consistently 
looked for an advantage to strike his foe, and then wasted no time in avail- 
ing his army of the opportunities given to him by the Federals. Jubal at- 
tained battlefield successes that increased demoralization among the North- 
ern electorate, thereby increasing the chances of a political victory for the 
South. Early was behind virtually all of the Confederate successes. The fail- 
ures of the July campaign were not of Early’s making. Ramseur’s defeat 
at Rutherford’s Farm occurred when the Tarheel contravened Jubal’s or- 
ders. Moorefield resulted from the negligence of the Confederate cavalry 
commanders. When Wright threw Joseph Thoburn’s small force across the 
Shenandoah River at Snickers Gap, the Virginian had his army poised to 
pounce on the Federals with three divisions, nearly destroying the Union 
force. When Breckinridge discovered the opening at Kernstown, the com- 
bative Early altered his battle plan and enjoyed another triumph.!! 

Even after Union reinforcements arrived in the valley in August, Jubal 
Early continued to keep the Federals at bay. Lee subsequently reinforced 
Early with 5,000 infantry, cavalry, and artillery under Lt. Gen. Richard 
H. Anderson, and by August 22 the two men had combined to drive Sher- 
idan from Strasburg to the defensive fortifications outside Harpers Ferry 
via maneuvering and a series of small engagements. Unfortunately for the 
South, Early and Anderson seemed unable to effectively coordinate their 
forces in a way that could achieve any lasting success against Sheridan. An- 
derson ultimately departed the valley with his infantry, leaving only Maj. 
Gen. Fitzhugh Lee’s cavalry division with Early. The departure of Ander- 
son’s infantry prompted Sheridan to go on the offensive and led to a re- 
sounding Union victory at Winchester on September 19. This triumph sig- 
naled the start of a rapid (and permanent) decline of Confederate fortunes 
in the Shenandoah Valley. 

Early’s ultimate demise in the Shenandoah came about in spite of the suc- 
cess he had undermining Lincoln’s reelection effort. Early apparently did not 
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completely understand the value that limited [from a military standpoint] 
Confederate victories could have. Instead he grew fixated upon the smaller 
details and failed to comprehend that Sheridan had acted conservatively to 
avoid further defeat and embarrassment for Lincoln. With Sheridan’s large 
army in position on the east bank of Opequon Creek, Early sent his two 
largest infantry divisions to Martinsburg to raid the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad on September 17. The Confederate raiders barely missed being 
cut off, but Early was nonetheless thoroughly defeated in the Third Battle 
of Winchester on September 19, losing 4,000 irreplaceable soldiers. Had 
Early not detached the two divisions to Martinsburg, he very well might 
have withdrawn to his strong position at Fisher’s Hill and forced Sheridan 
to attack Early’s intact and entrenched army. Instead, Sheridan defeated 
the bleeding wreck of Early’s army three days later at Fisher’s Hill when 
Early lacked enough troops to man the formidable defenses. 

One month later, Early briefly seized the initiative and launched a dev- 
astating predawn attack on Sheridan’s army while it was camped along 
the banks of Cedar Creek on October 19. After capturing 1,500 prisoners 
and nearly thirty pieces of artillery, Early’s offensive slowed and eventu- 
ally chugged to a halt. His outnumbered, tired, and hungry troops broke 
ranks and pillaged the Union encampments, while Sheridan arrived on the 
scene and reorganized his army for a counterattack. By the end of the day, 
Sheridan had achieved yet another stunning victory over Early. Apparently 
the idea of taking his captures and returning to his trenches on Fisher’s 
Hill with a limited but embarrassing victory over Sheridan did not occur 
to Early. With the Federal elections only a few weeks away, Cedar Creek 
would have been an important political victory for the Confederacy even 
if Early had voluntarily given up the battlefield and walked away with his 
battle trophies and a rejuvenated spirit. Instead, Early and his subordinates 
focused on completely driving Sheridan from the valley in a strict military 
sense and lost everything in the end. Although Early’s Valley Campaign in 
the summer and fall of 1864 clearly struck a political nerve in the North, 
the old warrior never quite understood that, and when Grant upped the 
ante, Old Jube concentrated too much on winning traditional military vic- 
tories and lost the campaign. 

In a region where Stonewall Jackson conducted his legendary 1862 Val- 
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ley Campaign, Early ultimately failed. History has not been kind to Old 
Jube, recognizing as it does “winners” and “losers” with little regard for 
relative circumstances. Jackson fought in the valley when the Confeder- 
acy was in its military ascendancy against Union generals who were clearly 
subpar commanders. Jubal’s July campaign serves as an apt comparison 
to Jackson’s more so than his epic struggles with Sheridan. In July, Early 
defeated and baffled Union commanders of questionable ability and het- 
erogeneous forces from multiple departments. But when Grant marshaled 
his powerful resources under the tenacious Sheridan, Early found himself 
in a situation never faced by Stonewall Jackson and went down in history 
as the man who lost the Valley for the Confederacy. Nevertheless, Early’s 
efforts in the Shenandoah Valley in July of 1864 helped to keep the Con- 
federacy afloat through the spring of 1865. Without his efforts, the Con- 
federacy may have fallen many months before it actually did. In hindsight, 
Early’s campaign represented Robert E. Lee’s last effort to wrest the ini- 
tiative away from Grant. Old Jube did his best and for awhile rekindled 
some hope of Southern victory. 
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Mrs. Marian Mulligan 


arian Nugent Mulligan waited patiently in Cumberland, Mary- 

land, for a lull in the active campaigning that invariably brought 

a visit with her devoted husband. She bided the time caring 
for their two young daughters. Although she carried a third child in her 
womb, Mrs. Mulligan still found time to give “strength and character to 
the Union cause at Cumberland.” Little did she know that her husband 
had just fallen on the battlefield at Kernstown.! 

Lt. Martin Russell, the colonel’s nephew, hastened to Martinsburg and 
telegraphed Marian the news of her husband’s wounding as “gently as the 
brevity of communication by wire would permit.” Upon receiving the woe- 
ful telegram, she immediately departed Cumberland in an army ambulance 
to nurse her stricken husband, ignoring numerous warnings that an expect- 
ant mother should not undertake such a hazardous trip.” 

When George Crook’s army crossed the Potomac River into Maryland 
early on the morning of July 26, Lieutenant Russell spied “the anxious and 
beautiful face of Mrs. Mulligan.” She insisted on crossing the river and go- 
ing to Kernstown, but the ambulance driver refused to cross the Potomac 
and enter Confederate territory. Sensing Marian’s determination, Russell 
climbed into the wagon, grabbed the reins, and drove the horses across the 
Potomac. After traveling less than a mile, a lone Confederate vedette halted 
them, stared quizzically at Russell, and drawled, “Be’ent you a fed?” Rus- 
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sell explained their mission, and the Southerner mulled over the situation 
and finally permitted them to continue the journey.? 

Heading south, they encountered large numbers of Confederates who 
inquired of their purpose. They expressed “kindly feelings” toward Mar- 
ian and informed them that Mulligan was not dead. Some even said that he 
would recover, easing Marian’s anxiety. The trip proceeded smoothly until 
Gen. John McCausland greeted them in a most “surly and peevish” man- 
ner. The hard-bitten cavalryman only wanted information about the move- 
ments of Crook’s army, but Russell questioned the propriety of providing 
that information. McCausland grew “surlier still” and ordered a guard to 
take them into a nearby house until “until Early disposes of them.”* 

Hours passed with no reply from Early. Suspecting that McCausland 
had merely unloaded them and cared nothing about Mrs. Mulligan, Rus- 
sell addressed a letter to the Confederate commander that a passing cav- 
alryman carried to Martinsburg. At ten o’clock “on a moonlight night, 
Maj. John D. Rodgers Early’s quartermaster arrived with orders to escort 
them to Kernstown “and to furnish us with every convenience.” As Rus- 
sell had supposed, McCausland had not even notified Jubal Early of Mrs. 
Mulligan’s presence. 

The party arrived at Early’s headquarters in Martinsburg at midnight. 
Early’s assistant adjutant general, the youthful Col. Sandy Pendleton, saw 
the expectant Marian enter the headquarters and pulled Russell aside. 
With tears welling in Pendleton’s eyes, he warned Russell, “Mrs. Mul- 
ligan must be prepared for the worst, as it would be impossible that she 
would reach her husband while he still lived.” After a brief rest, they con- 
tinued toward Winchester, the horizon glowing from the fires of burn- 
ing railroad ties along the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. Exhausted by 
the journey, Marian experienced several fainting spells but still refused to 
stop. “Hurry, hurry,” she pleaded; “I think I see the Colonel in every bush 
beckoning me onward.” 

They made little progress as every Confederate sentry along the Mar- 
tinsburg Turnpike halted the wagon. To the man they all “respected the 
grief and anxiety of the beautiful young wife.” Then the soldiers “who 
had helped kill the gallant Chicago Colonel” wished his wife and nephew 
“Godspeed” on their journey. Finally, at dawn on July 27, they arrived at 
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Winchester. Marian remained in town with a Unionist family and Russell 
returned to the battlefield. 

Arriving at the Pritchard farm, he learned that Mulligan had passed away 
peacefully on the afternoon of the previous day, July 26. He blamed “the 
cruel thoughtlessness of McCausland” for preventing the couple from shar- 
ing a last reunion. Before dying, Mulligan had left Marian a last message 
asking her “to raise our little ones in the fear of God, and always tell them, 
that their father died a true soldier and a faithful Christian.”* 

Russell found Mulligan reposing in a coffin on the front porch of the 
Pritchard house with many wounded Union soldiers still lying about. The 
Confederates held “an uncommon degree of respect” for Mulligan, arranged 
his funeral, and permitted Union prisoners to attend. However, Russell’s 
arrival prompted the cancellation of the burial, and soldiers placed the 
coffin in a hearse and drove to Winchester. Before departing the Pritchard 
farm, Russell searched for the body of Mrs. Mulligan’s brother, Lt. James 
Nugent. He never found it, and Marian’s grief doubled.°® 

When Russell returned to town, Mrs. Mulligan waited on the front 
porch of the house where she was staying. When she saw the hearse com- 
ing down the road, no words were necessary to explain what had become 
of her husband. With an anguished cry of “Oh, James,” Marian “sank to 
the ground crushed under the weight of this staggering blow.” For a little 
while, Lieutenant Russell left her alone with her deceased husband.’ Then 
the Confederate soldiers at Winchester filed past the open coffin to pay 
Mulligan one last homage. Even the Richmond newspapers issued words 
of condolence. “Peace to the ashes of General Mulligan. He was that rare 
man in the Yankee army: a generous adversary.”® 

Without resting, Russell and Marian climbed into the ambulance and re- 
traced the course to Martinsburg followed by the hearse, driven by a Con- 
federate soldier. There, Mr. Charles Faulkner, the former minister to France, 
and his family insisted that Marian halt her journey and spend the night 
at their home. When Marian demurred, Jubal Early, whose headquarters 
were on Faulkner’s estate, ordered that they stop for the night (probably 
to conceal movements related to McCausland’s Raid). Early directed Rus- 
sell to “not disclose anything of his army.” In turn, Early promised an es- 
cort back to the Union lines on the following day.’ 
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On July 28, Russell and Marian continued Mulligan’s final voyage home. 
They arrived at Hancock, Maryland, late in the afternoon. Russell tele- 
graphed Maj. Gen. Benjamin FE. Kelley who procured a train to carry the 
colonel’s remains to Chicago. Capt. Michael Gleason of the 23rd Illinois 
joined Russell, Marian, her two daughters, and her sister for the trip. Kel- 
ley sent a boxcar and an engine to take them to Cumberland and loaned 
Russell $400 to cover their expenses. From there, a special train carried the 
fallen warrior and his grieving family and friends home to Chicago. 

On the evening of July 31, thousands of Chicagoans flocked around 
the depot of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne, and Chicago Railway by eight 
o’clock. By the time the train arrived shortly after eight o’clock, the crowd 
had grown to such enormous proportions that no one else could approach 
the station. At twenty minutes past eight o’clock, Mulligan’s funeral train, 
consisting of an engine, a passenger car, and a baggage car, steamed slowly 
into the station. The colonel’s good friend and college classmate, Father 
Dunne, boarded the train and offered words of condolence and sympathy 
to Marian and her sister. He then escorted Marian, “bowed down in grief,” 
through the dense throng to a waiting carriage. As they passed, the people 
removed their hats and caps as a gesture of sympathy for the young widow 
and respect for the fallen hero. Two prominent Chicagoans gently carried 
Mulligan’s orphaned daughters through the crowd, whose members spoke 
many sympathetic words of kindness to the young girls. 

Several militia companies including the Shields Guards and the previ- 
ously discharged men of the Irish Brigade formed an honor guard and es- 
cort for the colonel’s remains. A militia band played a solemn dirge as it 
led the procession out of the depot and through the streets of Chicago to 
Bryan Hall. At times the dense crowd pressed into the street to obtain a 
closer look at the proceeding, forcing the militia had to clear a path through 
the throng. At Bryan Hall they laid Mulligan in state, posted guards, and 
dispersed the crowd for the night. 

On August 1, thousands of Chicagoans paid their last respects to Mul- 
ligan at the hall. So many thronged to say good-bye to the “Hero of Lex- 
ington” that police guards were posted to control the crowd and keep the 
viewing line moving. Union flags draped with black crepe canopied the 
main entrance to the hall. Mulligan’s 1861 call to defend the Union, “I ap- 


FIGURE 15. Mrs. Marian Mulligan and daughters. Courtesy of the Chicago 
Historical Society. 
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peal to High Heaven for assistance to maintain the honor of the flag or die 
beneath its folds,” was emblazoned upon the archway over the entrance 
to the main hall. Inside, Mulligan’s closed metallic coffin rested upon an 
oblong dais set up on the stage. The words, “Lay me down and save the 
flag,” loomed over the fallen hero. His beloved stars and stripes blanketed 
the coffin with his sword and a painting of the colonel resting atop the flag. 
Mourners left scores of flowers and wreaths about the dais. 

On August 2, the sweltering heat that had besieged Chicago for the past 
few days gave way to “a cool and delightful breeze, mingling with the sun- 
shine.” A local reporter concluded, “No more favorable day could be de- 
sired for the gathering of the sorrowing masses who mournfully followed 
the remains of Mulligan, the patriot hero, to the grave.” The formal cer- 
emonies began when the local dignitaries and honor guards arrived at 
Bryan Hall. The pallbearers conveyed Mulligan’s coffin to a hearse dec- 
orated with white and black crepe. A “sympathetic multitude” gathered 
along the route to St. Mary’s Catholic Church. Once again, the onlook- 
ers pressed into the street and the Chicago police had to clear the way for 
the funeral cortege." 

Arriving at St. Mary’s, the pallbearers carried the coffin into the church, 
which overflowed with mourners. Black drapes of mourning decorated 
the altar and galleries of the church. To the right of the altar, a large ban- 
ner containing Mulligan’s words—“I am a soldier, and I obey my General; 
I am a Catholic and I obey my Bishop”—adorned the wall. The service 
began with a dozen priests chanting a traditional funeral hymn in Latin. 
As they began, Marian Mulligan fainted, and the rites halted. Friends re- 
vived her with smelling salts, and the ceremony continued. Then the for- 
mer chaplain of the 23rd Illinois, Reverend Thaddeus J. Butler who had 
offered Mass for the troops before the battle of Lexington, chanted a Sol- 
emn High Mass, followed by Father Dunne’s benediction." 

When the funeral ended, the pallbearers again carried Mulligan’s cof- 
fin to the waiting hearse. As it conveyed the Irishman’s remains to Mil- 
waukee Station, the Dearborn Light Artillery fired an eleven-gun salute, 
and all the church bells of the city tolled in honor of the Hero of Lexing- 
ton and Kernstown. At the station, the cortege boarded a train to Calvary 
Cemetery at the northern end of the city. Mulligan was laid to rest there in 
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an unmarked grave. Not until 1883 did the state of Illinois erect a monu- 
ment upon his grave.” 

As for Marian Mulligan, she bravely raised their three daughters alone, 
imbuing them with love and admiration for their fallen father. Through 
Marian’s loving words, Colonel James Mulligan lived on in the memories 
of his friends and family. Although her husband had been laid to rest, the 
Second Battle of Kernstown forever haunted Marian. In the years follow- 
ing the war, the Mulligan clan made several unsuccessful attempts to lo- 
cate Lieutenant Nugent’s body on the battlefield. Handbills were posted 
in and around Winchester. The loyal staff officer rests in an unknown 
grave somewhere on Samuel Pritchard’s farm or in the Winchester Na- 
tional Cemetery. 

Similar sad scenes had resulted across both the Northern and South- 
ern states in consequence of the recent combats in the Shenandoah Valley. 
Families of officers often retrieved the bodies of the fallen loved ones and 
took them home for burial. For enlisted men however, their families were 
often lucky just to learn the fate of the fallen. Many men ended up buried 
in unmarked graves. Some families never learned what became of their fa- 
thers, sons, and brothers. They simply never came home. 
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JULY 1864 Order of Battle 


Army of West Virginia (Kanawha) 
But. Maj. Gen. George Crook 


ist Division 
Col. Joseph Thoburn 


1ST BRIGADE 

Col. George D. Wells 

34th Massachusetts 

sth New York Heavy Artillery 
116th Ohio 

123rd Ohio 

17oth Ohio 


2ND BRIGADE 

Col. William G. Ely 

18th Connecticut 

2nd Maryland Eastern Shore 

2nd Maryland Potomac Home Brigade 
tst West Virginia 

4th West Virginia 

12th West Virginia 

Dismounted Cavalry Battalion 


2nd Division 
Col. Isaac H. Duval 
(7/22/1864 forward) 


1sT BRIGADE 

Col. Rutherford B. Hayes 
23rd Ohio 

36th Ohio 

5th West Virginia 

x3th West Virginia 


2ND BRIGADE 

Col. Isaac H. Duval 
(at Rutherford’s Farm) 
Col. Daniel D. Johnson 
34th Ohio 

gist Ohio 

oth West Virginia 

14th West Virginia 
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3rd Division 


(created 7/22/1864) 
Col. James A. Mulligan 


(mw at Kernstown) 


1ST BRIGADE 

st Brigade (Mulligan’s Independent 
Brigade until 7/22/1864) 

Col. James A. Mulligan (at Snickers Gap) 

Col. Thomas M. Harris 

23rd Illinois 


toth West Virginia 


2ND BRIGADE 

(part of rst Division at Snickers Gap) 
Col. Daniel Frost (mw at Snickers Gap) 
Lt. Col. William P. Linton 

54th Pennsylvania 

rith West Virginia (6 co’s.) 

r5th West Virginia 


Artillery (30-35 guns) 


30th New York Battery 


1st Ohio Battery 


Battery B, rst West Virginia 


Battery E, rst West Virginia 


Battery KE, rst West Virginia 
Battery L, 5th U.S. Artillery 


Cavalry 


ist Division 
Brig. Gen. Alfred N. Duffié 


IST BRIGADE 

Col. William B. Tibbits 

2nd Maryland Potomac Home 
Brigade (Detachment) 

15th New York Cavalry 

21st New York 


12th Pennsylvania 


2ND BRIGADE 

Lt. Col. Gabriel Middleton 
Col. Jacob Higgins 

tst New York (Lincoln) 
rst New York Veteran 
2oth Pennsylvania 


22nd Pennsylvania 


2nd Division 
Brig. Gen. William W. Averell 


IST BRIGADE 

Col. James M. Schoonmaker 
(through 7/23/1864) 

Maj. Thomas Gibson 

8th Ohio 

14th Pennsylvania 


2ND BRIGADE 

Col. William H. Powell 
rst West Virginia 

2nd West Virginia 

3rd West Virginia 
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Confederate Army of the Valley District 
Lt. Gen, Jubal A. Early 


Breckinridge’s Corps 
Maj. Gen. John C. Breckinridge 


Breckinridge’s Division 
Brig. Gen. Gabriel C. Wharton * 


McCausLanb’s/SMITH’S BRIGADE 
Col. Augustus Forsberg 

(through 7/22/64) 

Col. Thomas Smith 

(7/22/64 forward) 

36th Virginia 

6oth Virginia 

45th Virginia Battalion 

Thomas Legion (69th North Carolina) 


PATTON’S BRIGADE 
Col. George S. Patton 
22nd Virginia 

23rd Virginia Battalion 
26th Virginia Battalion 


WHARTON’S/FORSBERG’S BRIGADE 
Lt. Col. John P. Wolfe * 

Col. Augustus Forsberg 

(7/22/64 forward) 

45th Virginia 

sxst Virginia 

30th Virginia Battalion 

*Senior brigade officer prior to July 22, 1864; 
precise commander uncertain Forsberg clearly 
commanded McCausland’s old infantry 


brigade until July 22 when he took over 
Wharton’s brigade. 


Gordon’s Division 
Maj. Gen. John B. Gordon 


Evans’s BRIGADE 

Col. Edmund N. Atkinson 
13th Georgia 

26th Georgia 

31st Georgia 

38th Georgia 

6oth Georgia 

61st Georgia 

12th Georgia Battalion 
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TERRY’S BRIGADE 

Brig. Gen. William Terry 

and, 4th, 5th, 27th, 33rd Virginia 
Col. John H. S. Funk 

21st, 25th, 42nd, 44th, 

48th and soth Virginia 

Col. Robert H. Dungan 

toth, 23rd, 37th Virginia 

Capt. Peter Yancy 
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Gordon’s Division (continued) 


YORK’S BRIGADE 
Brig. Gen. Zebulon York 


tst, 2nd, roth, r4th, and 
r5th Louisiana 


Col. Eugene Waggaman 


sth, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 
goth Louisiana 
Col. William Monaghan 


Rodes’s Division 
Maj. Gen. Robert E. Rodes 


BATTLE’S BRIGADE 
Col. Samuel B. Pickens 
3rd Alabama 

sth Alabama 

6th Alabama 

12th Alabama 

61st Alabama 


GRIMES’S BRIGADE 

Col. William A. Owens 

(mw at Snickers Gap) 

Lt. Col. James T. Morehead 
2nd North Carolina Battalion 
32nd North Carolina 

43rd North Carolina 

45th North Carolina 

53rd North Carolina 


Cox’s BRIGADE 
Col. William R. Cox 
rst North Carolina 
2nd North Carolina 
3rd North Carolina 
4th North Carolina 
14th North Carolina 
30th North Carolina 


Cook’s BRIGADE 
Brig. Gen. Phillip Cook 
4th Georgia 

12th Georgia 

21st Georgia 

44th Georgia 


Early’s Division 
Maj. Gen. Stephen D. Ramseur 


PEGRAM’S BRIGADE 

Brig. Gen. Robert D. Lilley 

(wounded / pow at Rutherford’s Farm) 
Col. John S. Hoffman 

13th Virginia 

31st Virginia 

49th Virginia 

52nd Virginia 

58th Virginia 
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HOKE’s BRIGADE 

Brig. Gen. William G. Lewis 
(wounded at Rutherford’s Farm) 
Col. Archibald C. Godwin 

6th North Carolina 

21st North Carolina 

54th North Carolina 

57th North Carolina 


JOHNSTON’S BRIGADE 
Brig. Gen. Robert D. Johnston 
sth North Carolina 

12th North Carolina 

2oth North Carolina 


23rd North Carolina 


Artillery (36 guns) 
Brig. Gen. Armistead L. Long 


Maj. Carter M. Braxton’s Battalion 
Carpenter’s Allegheny Battery 
Hardwicke’s Lee Battery 

Cooper’s Stafford Battery 


Maj. William McLaughlin’s Battalion 
Bryan’s Lewisburg Battery 
Chapman’s Monroe Battery 

Lowry’s Wise Legion Battery 


Lt. Col. William Nelson’s Battalion 
Kirkpatrick’s Amherst Battery 


Massie’s Fluvanna Artillery 


Milledge’s Georgia Regular Battery 


Cavalry Division 


Maj. Gen. Robert Ransom 
Brig. Gen. John C. Vaughn 


IMBODEN’S BRIGADE 
Col. George H. Smith 
(through July 22) 

Brig. Gen. John D. Imboden 
18th Virginia 

23rd Virginia 

62nd Virginia 

Davis’s Maryland Battalion 


JACKSON’S BRIGADE 


Col. William L. “Mudwall” Jackson 


roth Virginia 
2oth Virginia 
46th Virginia Battalion 
47th Virginia Battalion 


JOHNSON’S BRIGADE 
Brig. Gen. Bradley Johnson 
ist Maryland Battalion 
2nd Maryland Battalion 
8th Virginia 

21st Virginia 

27th Virginia Battalion 
36th Virginia Battalion 
37th Virginia Battalion 


McCausLaNpb’s BRIGADE 
Brig. Gen. John C. McCausland 
14th Virginia 

16th Virginia 

r7th Virginia 


22nd Virginia 
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VAUGHN’S BRIGADE * 

Brig. Gen. John C. Vaughn 

Col. James Gillespie 

16th Georgia Battalion 

ist Tennessee 

12th Tennessee Battalion 

16th Tennessee Battalion 

39th Tennessee Mounted Infantry 
43rd Tennessee Mounted Infantry 


59th Tennessee Mounted Infantry 
3rd / 6oth / 61st / 62nd Tennessee (fragments) 


* Mounted 7/17/1864; previously served dismounted 
in Wharton’s Division since 6/1864. 


Horse Artillery (8-10 guns) 
2nd Maryland Battery 
Jackson’s Charlottesville Battery 
Lurty’s Roanoke Battery 
McClanahan’s Staunton Battery 
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Second Battle of Kernstown 


Casualty Tables 
(Strengths in parentheses) 


JULY 23-25, 1864 


Army of West Virginia (Kanawha) 


Killed Wounded pow/Missing Total 

Thoburn (4,800) 
Wells* 1 8 39 42 
Ely 8 48 81 137 
9 56 114 179 

Duval (2,500) 

Hayes (1,400) 33 241 123 396 
Johnson (1,100) 12 eal 61 117 
45 285 183 513 

Mulligan (1,746) 
Harris (824) 6 121 80 227 
Linton (922) 0 25. 59 90 
32 146 139 S17 
Artillery (600) 0 6 2 8 


Duffié (1,759) 
Tibbits (1,059) 6 48 6 60 


Higgins (700) 3 21 1 25 
9 69 85 

Averell (1,500) 
Schoonmaker 1 5 14 20 
Powell 5 42 36 83 
6 47 50 103 
Total (12,905) 101 609 495 1,205 


* Postbattle accounts, regimental histories, and rosters indicate that Wells’s casualties were higher than 
reported in the Official Records. 


Note: Union losses determined from casualty table contained in Official Records, 37:1:288—90, supple- 
mented by review of participant accounts, regimental histories and roster. Strengths are based upon vari- 
ous troop returns from the Official Records and unpublished data from the National Archives. 
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Army of the Valley District 


Killed Wounded row/Missing Total 
Gordon* (2,800) 
Atkinson (1,300) 47 47 
Terry (900) 26 26 
York (600) 13 13 
86 86 
Wharton (2,500) 
Smith 4 14 1 19 
Forsberg 4 10 0 14 
Patton 3 15 0 18 
11 39 1 S1 
Ramseur (2,000) 
Hoffman (600) 1 0 0 1 
Johnston (600) 0 2 0 2 
Godwin (800) 0 4 0 4 
1 6 0 7 
Rodes (3,000) 
Cook 2 0 2 
Grimes 0. 1 0 1 
0 3 0 
Ransom (5,000) 
Imboden (700) 2 2 0 4 
McCausland (1,400) 4 8 0 12 
Vaughn** (700) 0 2: 0 2, 
Jackson (700) 0 2 0 2 
_ Johnson (1,500) 2 2 2 6 
8 16 2 26 
Artillery (900) 
McLaughlin 2, 5 0 7 
Total (16,200) 22 155 3 180 


* Only brigade totals are available for Gordon. Most were killed and wounded. 


** Vaughn’s casualties are based upon two named individuals who were wounded. 


Note: Confederate losses have been determined from regimental histories, unit rosters, newspaper accounts 
and other miscellaneous sources. Strengths are based upon various troop returns and correspondence 
from the Official Records and unpublished data from the National Archives. Confederate losses are 
certainly larger than what available records show, although it would be surprising if they exceeded 


250. 
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in pursuit of Crook, 237, 240, 2435 
retreats to Virginia, 21-24; saves 
Lynchburg, 19-20; second raid of, 272; 
at Washington Dc, 8-9; withdrawal 
from Berryville, 122-23, 152-53 

Edward’s Ferry, 32, 42-43 

Ely, Col. William G.: at Cool Spring, 68, 
76-77, 79, 96; escorts wagons, 256; at 
Kernstown, 197-98, 208-11, 219; as 
part of rear guard, 234-38, 241, 245- 
46, 250; rejoins army, 254 

Evans, Brig. Gen. Clement A.: wounded at 
Monocacy, 190 

Evans, Brig. Gen. Nathan: at Ball’s Bluff, 
24 

Ewell, Lt. Gen. Richard S., 13, 14; at 
Second Battle of Winchester, 182, 232 


Fisher’s Hill, Battle of, 315, 318 

Fitzsimmons, Lt. Col. Charles: wounded at 
Berry’s Ferry, 114 

Folck’s Mill mp: action at, 286 

Forsberg, Col. Augustus: at Cool Spring, 
70, 77; at Kernstown, 194-96, 202, 
214-16, 225 

Fort Stevens: action on July 12 at, 17, 98, 
123 

Franklin, Maj. Gen. William B.: considered 
for command, 312 

Fredericksburg, Battle of, 3, 9, 14 

Freeman, Douglas Southall, 3, 9, 14 

Front Royal va, 152, 171 

Frost, Col. Daniel: at Cool Spring, 68, 76, 
78, 83, 94-95 

Funk, Col. John H. Stover, 191 


Georgia Artillery: Milledge’s Georgia 
Regular, 130-32 

Georgia Infantry: 26th, 208; 31st, 158; 
61st, 173 

Getty, Brig. Gen. George W., 103 
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Gibson, Maj. Thomas: at Moorefield, 283, 
298-303 

Gillespie, Col. James W.: in command of 
Vaughn’s brigade, 171; at Kernstown, 
183, 186, 226; at Martinsburg, 255-57; 
in pursuit of Crook, 230-31 

Gilmor, Maj. Harry: burns Chambersburg, 
282; in Chambersburg Raid, 276, 281; 
at Hancock, 285-86; in July 23 cavalry 
action, 173-74; at Moorefield, 295, 
299-300; at Oldtown, 287 

Godwin, Col. Archibald: at Kernstown, 
199, 209-10, 219 

Gordon, Maj. Gen. John B., 9, 13, 15, 
21, 24, 26, 123, 149, 158; background 
of, 17; at Cool Spring, 55, 59, 64-65, 
70, 73, 90, 100; evaluation of, 269; at 
Kernstown, 189-90, 199, 205-8, 215, 
224-25; in pursuit of Crook, 240, 251 

Grant, Lt. General Ulysses Simpson: and 
strategy for 1864, I-7, 15, 20, 29, 31, 
AT, 435 52-53, 58, 153, 155, 160, 258, 
313, 314; on Valley, 312 

Greencastle pa, 279 

Greenfield, Lt. Col. Andrew J.: at 
Kernstown, 205 

Grimes, Brig. Gen. Bryan: 72-73, 123, 204 


Hagerstown MD, 276, 279, 290 

Halleck, Maj. Gen. Henry W., 8, 31-32, 
34, 41, 52, 290, 312-14, recalls Hunter 
to Frederick, 289 

Halsey, Maj. S. P., 287, 302, 307 

Hancock mp, 289, 290, 293; conduct of 
McCausland’s men at, 284-85 

Harding, Capt. French, 221-22 

Harper’s Ferry wv, 20, 33, 39, 53, 105-6, 
109, 156, 158, 289, 314, 317 

Harris, Col. Thomas M., 57; at Kerns- 
town, 185, 188-89, 192, 198-99, 201, 
206-7, 211, 215, 218-19, 224; at 
Martinsburg, 255; rejoins army, 2545 
retreats from Kernstown, 235-36, 246, 
250 


Hart, Capt. James P. “Biddy”: in July 23 
cavalry engagement, 175 

Hayes, Col. Rutherford B.: 38, 105, 120, 
122, 156, 166, 178, 181; background 
of, 105-6; blames cavalry for 
Crook’s defeat, 262; covers retreat to 
Martinsburg, 253; covers withdrawal 
to Winchester 23 5-37, 240-41, 244; at 
Kabletown, 106-10, at Kernstown, 196, 
200-202, 206, 211-12, 214-18, 225; 
Kernstown appraisal by, 255, 261; at 
Martinsburg, 255; repulses pursuers at 
Bunker Hill, 249-50 

Heth, Brig. Gen. Henry: defeated by Crook 
at Lewisburg, 37 

Higgins, Col. Jacob: creates panic, 242-43, 
254; halts at Bunker Hill, 255, 261; July 
22-23 cavalry actions of, 168-69, 172, 
175, 177; at Kernstown, 184, 187, 200, 
217, 225; wagon guard of, 236 

Hill, Lt. Gen. Ambrose P.: falls ill, 14; 
rumors of, 156, 159 

Hill, Lt. James FE: captured on July 23, 174 

Hoffman, Col. John S.: destroys railroad, 
272-73; at Kernstown, 199, 207, 215, 
219-22, 236 

Hood, Lt. General John B.: defeated at 
Atlanta, 169 

Hotchkiss, Maj. Jedediah: ro, 16, 22, 104, 
132, 148, 198; on Kernstown, 253; on 
Moorefield, 308 

Howe, Brig. Gen. Albion P.: assumes 
command at Harper’s Ferry, 34 

Hunter, Maj. Gen. David: 6, 7, 18-21, 31- 
34, 36-38, 52-53, 60, 102, I19, 121- 
22, 152, 156, 167, 289; background of, 
27-28; burns homes, 271-72; learns of 
Crook’s defeat, 251; recalled by Halleck, 
289; remains in command, 313; resigns, 
314; threatens Early’s line of retreat, 
104-6 


Illinois Cavalry: 8th, 22 
Illinois Infantry: 23rd (Irish Brigade), 57, 
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162, 164, 178, 180, 185, 188, 192, 199, 
206, 208, 218, 222, 224 

Imboden, Brig. General John D., 14, 110, 
120, 150, 159, 183, 274, 2773 in pursuit 
of Crook, 229-31, 238, 244 

Imboden, Col. George W.: at Berry’s Ferry, 
TLL, 115 

Irish Brigade. See Illinois Infantry 23rd 

Island (Parker’s) Ford, 64, 66, 72, 98 


Jackson, Col. William L. “Mudwall,” 14, 
22, 24, 40, 50, 53, 100, 106, 120-21, 
159, 274, 277; crosses Potomac, 290; 
evaluation of, 269; at Kernstown, 

183, 186-87, 189, 210-11, 221; at 
Martinsburg, 255-56; in pursuit of 
Crook, 229-31, 237; at Rutherford’s 
Farm, 127-28, 132, 138-40, 145-46 

Jackson, Lt. Gen. Thomas J. “Stonewall,” 
I, 6, 9, 10, 13, 16, 19, 41, IOI, 125, 
154, 182, 185, 198, 233-34, 258, 318 

Jenkins, Brig. Gen. Albert Gallatin, 6, 37, 
275 

Jennings, Maj. John S.: July 23 cavalry 
action of, 173-74; at Purcellville Wagon 
Raid, 48-50 

Johnson, Brig. Gen. Bradley, 14, 18, 22, 
24, 26, 40, 43, 100, 107, 108, 150, 
156, 168, 171-72, 176; background 
of, 275-76; at Chambersburg, 282-83; 
failure to protect wagon train, 40, 43; in 
McCausland’s Raid, 273, 276, 279, 281, 
285-86; at Oldtown, 287-88; in pursuit 
of Crook, 229, 231, 255; rift with 
McCausland, 289, 292; Woodgrove 
cavalry action of, 51-52 

Johnson, Col. Daniel: covers retreat 
from Winchester, 233, 237, 2463 at 
Rutherford’s Farm, 135, 137, 140, 142 

Johnson, Maj. Gen. Edward “Allegheny,” 
19t 

Johnston, Brig. Gen. Robert: at Kernstown, 
211-19; at Rutherford’s Farm, 126, 
132, 138, 140-43, 145, 148-49 


Johnston, Gen. Joseph E., 5 

Johnston, Maj. J. Stoddard, 18, 212 

Jones, Brig. Gen. William E. “Grumble,” 
19, 128 


Kabletown wv: action at, 106-10 

Kelley, Brig. Gen. Benjamin Franklin, 165, 
254, 293, 324; defends Cumberland, 
285-86; defends New Creek, 291-92; 
failure of Averell to cooperate with, 
289; frustrated with, 290; role in 
McCausland’s Raid, 285 

Kernstown, First Battle of, 64 134, 173, 
1755 179, 258 

Kernstown, Second Battle of, 2, 3, 182- 
228, 232, 243, 253, 311, 313-15, 3175 
327; analysis of, 258-70 

Kernstown VA, 150-68, 321-22; 
description of, 172-73; July 23 action 
at, 170-81 

Kerr, Captain Thomas: at Moorefield, 
296-99, 301; wins Medal of Honor, 307 

King, Lt. Col. J. Floyd, 89-90 


Lady, Maj. John B., 121 

Lee, Gen. Robert E., 1-3, 5, 6, 9, 10, 19, 
21, 159, 170, 258, 276, 315, 317 

Lee, Maj. Gen. Fitzhugh: reinforces Early, 
317 

Lee, Mrs. Hugh: celebrates Early’s victory, 
251; observations of, 122, 149, 150-51, 
231-33, 239, 316, 345 

Leesburg VA, 23, 26, 32, 40, 50, 156 

Lewis, Brig. Gen. William G., 49, 199; at 
Rutherford’s Farm, 126, 130, 132, 135, 
137-38, 140, 143-44 

Lilley, Brig. Gen. Robert: at Rutherford’s 
Farm, 126, 133, 138, 141, 143-44 

Lincoln, Abraham (U.S. President), 1-4, 9, 
21, 29, 30-32, 36, 155, 169, 181, 312, 
315-16 

Linton, Lt. Col. John P.: at Cool Spring, 
77; injured during retreat, 235; at 
Kernstown, 189, 193, 205-6, 214-16, 
218 
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Longstreet, Lt. Gen. James, 4, 9, 14, 1593 
rumors of, 159 

Loudoun Valley, 26, 47, 52 

Lowell, Col. Charles R.: in pursuit of 
Early, 22, 23, 42 

Lynchburg vA, 5, 6, 10, 14, 16, 18-20, 27, 
33-34, 36, 38, 43, 60, 119, 128, 160, 
167 


MacPherson, Maj. Gen. James B., 169 

Manassas, First Battle of (Bull Run), 4, 13, 
20, 68, 79, 119, 127, I9I, 242 

Manassas, Second Battle of (Bull Run), 13, 
46, 64, 69, 213, 275 

Martinsburg wv, 2, 20, 27-29, 103-17, 
119-20, 122, 129; engagement at, 
255-57; occupied by Early, 272-73; 
retreat to, 234, 237, 240, 242, 246, 
249, 250-51, 318, 321-22; Unionist 
sentiment of, 272 

Maryland Artillery (C.S.A.): 2nd 

(Baltimore), 109, 281, 286-88, 300 

Maryland Cavalry (C.S.A.): 1st, 172, 1743 

2nd, 172-74 

Maryland Cavalry (U.S.): rst Potomac 

Home Brigade (2nd Maryland Cavalry), 

68-69, 76, 79, 96, 154, 210 

Maryland Infantry (U.S.): 2nd Eastern 
Shore, 68-69, 76, 79, 96, 154, 210, 
246; 2nd Potomac Home Brigade, 68, 
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Massachusetts Cavalry: 2nd, 22 

Massachusetts Infantry: 34th, 65, 67, 68, 
84, 91; 37th, 152 

McCausland, Brig. Gen. John “Tiger 
John,” 19, 24, 26, 32, 50, 100, T14-15, 
150, 159, 171; background of, 274-75; 
at Chambersburg Raid, 271-72, 
276, 277-85; at Cumberland, 286; 
at Kernstown, 226; at Martinsburg, 
255-56; at Moorefield, 291-3 10; at 
Oldtown, 286-88; in pursuit of Crook, 
229-31, 239-40; and rift with Bradley 
Johnson, 289, 292 


McCausland’s Raid, 271-3 10 

McClellan, Maj. Gen. George B., 6, 41, 
119, 312 

McConnellsville pa, 283, 284 

McKinley, Lt. William, 225 

McLaughlin, Maj. William: at Kernstown, 
203, 204, 218 

McNeill, Capt. John Hanson “Hanse,” 
292, 309 

McNeill’s Rangers (Virginia), 277, 292, 
294 

Meade, Maj. Gen. George G., 5, 63 
considered for Valley command, 312 
Mercersburg PA, 277 

Middleton, Lt. Col. Gabriel, 51; at Berry’s 
Ferry, 110-16; at Snickers Gap on July 
17, 56-59 

Middletown va, 127, 158-59, 168 
Milroy, Maj. Gen. Robert: at Second Battle 
of Winchester, 232, 234, 246 

Minty, Col. Robert, 261 

Monocacy, Battle of, 3, 7, 17, 19, 20, 31, 


54, 123 
Monocacy Junction MD, 22, 314, 316 


Monocacy River, 7, 314 

Moorefield, Battle of, 291-310, 317 

Morehead, Lt. Col. James T., 89 

Morris, Lt. Col. Thomas, 77-78, 154 

Mosby, John Singleton, 59 

Mosby’s Rangers (Virginia), 50, 59, I10, 
116, 277 

Mount Jackson vA, 127, 171 

Mulligan, Col. James A., 29, 33, 39, 113, 
153-54, 178-80; background of, 160- 
66; cared for by Confederates, 251-52; 
at Kernstown, 185-88, 192-93, 196, 
200-201, 205-11, 215, 218-20, 222; 
mortally wounded, 224-25; praise of, 
266; retrieval and funeral of, 321-27; at 
Snickers Gap, 55, 59-61 

Mulligan, Mrs. Marian, 160, 321-27 

Murray, Lt. Col. Edward: at Cool Spring, 
65, 77-78, 93-94 
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Nelson, Lt. Col. William, 123, 145 

New Creek: engagement at, 291-92 

New Market, Battle of, 6, 15, 19, 28, 29 

New River, 6, 37 

Newtown va, 150, 157, 168, I71, 179 

New York Artillery: 30th Battery, 107 

New York Cavalry: rst Lincoln, 40, 44, 
IIO-II, 114, 177, 183, 248, 290, 298, 
303-5; 1st Veteran, 175; 15th, 28-29, 
45-50, 56, 114, 172, 179, 183-84; 21St, 
45-50, I14-I5, 173-75, 177, 184, 240 

New York Infantry: 5th Heavy Art (serving 
as infantry), 65-68, 77-78, 93, 98, 251; 
67th, 54 

North Carolina Infantry: rst, 1; 2nd, 84, 
89; 3rd, 123; 4th, 72, 77-79, 84, 87, 
973 sth, 138-39, 145; 6th, 132, 136, 
142-43; 12th, 138, 142, 149; 14th, 72; 
2oth, 138-39, 145, 21st; 49, 136, 1425 
23rd, 138-39, 142-43, 149, 2533 32nd, 
87; 43rd, 75, 84, 93-94, 96; 45th, 72 
49th, 124; 53rd, 72-73, 89; 54th, 136, 
141-42; 57th, 136, 140-42; Thomas 
Legion (69th), 70, 77, 218 


O’Ferral, Lt. Col. Charles T., 244 

Ohio Artillery: rst Battery, 120, 197, 215 

Ohio Cavalry: 8th, 157, 226, 228, 250, 
298-300 

Ohio Infantry, 23rd, 106-9, 181, 200-201, 
212-13, 217-18; 34th, 129, 131, 135, 
138-40, 143, 145, 233, 2385 36th, 
37, 106, 108, 200, 212-13, 218, 241, 
244, 263; 9ISt, 129, 131, 135, 138-42, 
I45, 150, 157, 233, 238; 116th, 40, 
68, 76, 84, 86, 89, 91-92; 122nd, 43, 
153; 1231rd, 68, 76, 83, 91-92; 126th, 
5451533 144th, 33; r4g9th, 33; 53rd, 
286-88; 170th, 67-68 

Ohio River, 7, 20, 27 

Oldtown MD, 277; engagement at, 286-89 

Opequon Creek vA, 121, 172, 176, 318 

Ord, Maj. Gen. Edward O. C., 31, 33, 
39, 42 
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Owens, Col. William: at Cool Spring, 73, 
75, 78-79, 84, 87-88, 98, funeral of, 
123; returns to command, 70 


Page, Maj. Mann, 214-15 

Parker, Judge Richard E., 65, 87 

Parker’s Ford. See Island Ford 

Patton, Col. George S., 70, 77; at Kerns- 
town, 194, 196, 202-3, 212, 217, 222, 
225, 252 

Pennsylvania Cavalry: rath, 173, 179, 
187, 225-26; 14th, 38, 120, 139, 148, 
156-57, 226, 276, 283-84, 296, 298; 
2oth, 56, III, 116, 169, 216, 242; 22nd 
(Ringgold), 51, 56-59, 61-62, I10-13, 
168-69, 171, 175, 205, 236, 290, 294, 
305 

Pennsylvania Infantry: 54th, 68, 77, 98, 
185-86, 188, 196, 199, 200, 205-6, 
215, 235 

Peters, Col. William E., 108, 281; at 
Moorefield, 301, 303; at Oldtown, 287; 
refuses to burn Chambersburg, 282 

Petersburg VA, 2, 3, 6, 16, 30, 41, 153, 
155-56, 258, 313, 315-16 

Phohl, Maj. W. FE, 136 

Pickens, Col. Samuel, 72-73 

Piedmont, Battle of, 6, 19, 128, 194-95 

Potomac River, 2, 7, 19, 20, 23-24, 26, 29, 
32; 395 425 $25 103, 233, 251, 257, 274, 
276-77, 279, 286, 288-89, 293, 321 

Powell, Col. William H.: July 21 cavalry 
action of, 157-58; July 22 cavalry 
action of, 168-69; during McCausland’s 
Raid, 284; at Moorefield, 298; retreat 
from Winchester; 240-41, 253; at 
Second Kernstown, 188, 226 

Pritchard Farm, 189, 193, 197, 205, 211, 
323 327 

Pritchard’s Hill, 179, 185, 188, 205, 207- 
8, 210, 212-13, 215, 221, 225 

Purcellville Wagon Raid, 45-51, 121 


Quinn, Maj. Timothy, 40 
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Radford, Col. John T., 302-3, 305 
Ramseur, Maj. Gen. Stephen D., 4, 24, 26, 
54, 69, 100, 159, 170; background of, 
123-26; at Kernstown, 182, 198, 199, 

204, 209-10, 215, 219, 230; in pursuit 
of Crook, 240, 251; at Rutherford’s 
Farm, 127-51, 155, 317 

Ransom, Maj. Gen. Robert, 22-24, 42, 49, 
150, 159, 171; background of, 18-19 

Rhode Island Artillery: rst Light, Battery 
C, 87; rst Light, Battery G, 87 

Rhode Island Infantry: 2nd, 93, 96-97, 
152 

Rockville mp: action at, 22 

Rodes, Maj. Gen. Robert E., 21, 23, 26, 
495 545 58, 123, 125, 150, 159, 2773 
background of, 16-17; at Cool Spring, 
66-104; at Kernstown, 182, 204, 228; 
moves to Williamsport, 290 

Rodgers, Col. Robert S., 69, 79, 154, 208, 
210 

Romney Wv, 292-94 

Rosecrans, Maj. Gen. William, 37, 106 

Rosser, Brig. Gen. Thomas, 120 

Russell, Brig. Gen. David, 93, 103 

Rutherford’s Farm: Battle of, 127-51, 307- 
17; impact of topography on, 13 5-36 


Sandy Ridge, 79, 197-99, 201, 209-11, 
219, 230, 237 

Schoonmaker, Col. James M., 188, 226, 
228, 256; brigade of, panicked, 243 

Seddon, James A. (C.S.A. Secretary of 
War), 170 

Sedgwick, Maj. Gen. John, 12, 30 

Shaw, Lt. Col. John W.: killed on retreat 
from Winchester, 238; at Rutherford’s 
Farm, 129, 135, 139, 140, 143 

Shenandoah River, 50, 53, 55-59, 120, 
152-53, 156, 159, 165-66, 169-70, 
228; in Battle of Berry’s Ferry, rr0-16; 
in Battle of Cool Spring, 60 105 

Shenandoah Valley, 1-4, 6, 14-15, 19, 20, 
25, 36, 41, 52, 3-55, 62, 64, 117, 121, 
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126, 147, 153, 159, 165-66, 169-70, 
228, 290, 295, 302-3, 306, 313-15, 
317; importance of, 1, 4, 6; pathway for 
invasion, 3 11-12 

Sheridan, Maj. Gen. Philip H., 3, 36, 258, 
264, 310, 316; assigned to command, 
313-14; victories of, 315, 318 

Sherman, Maj. Gen. William T., 1, 169, 
311, 315 

Shields, Maj. Gen. James J., 188, 258 

Sigel, Maj. Gen. Franz, 5, 6, 15, 19, 20, 
61, 165 

Skinner, Maj. Benjamin M., 140 

Smith, Brig. Gen. William E. “Extra Billy,” 
195 

Smith, Col. George H., 24, 26, 50, 53; at 
Berry’s Ferry, 111-16 

Smith, Col. Thomas, 159: at Kernstown, 
195-96, 202, 204, 212, 217-18, 222, 
225 

Snickers Ferry. See Castleman’s Ferry 

Snickers Gap, 26, 44, 50, 52, 58-60, 62, 
74,97, 100, 104, 116, 121, 152, 156, 
167, 271 

Snickers Gap, Battle of. See Cool Spring, 
Battle of 

South Branch River, 289, 292, 294, 301-2 

South Branch Valley, 171 

Southside Railroad, 16 

Spotsylvania, Battle of, 14, 17, 24, 30, 54, 
735 125, 190 

Stahel, Maj. Gen. Julius, 46 

Stallings, Lt. Col. W. S., 84, 123 

Stanton, Edwin M. (U.S. Secretary of War), 
30 

Staunton VA, 6, 19, 20, 38 

Stephenson’s Depot, Battle of. See 
Rutherford’s Farm: Battle of 

Stephenson’s Depot vA, 23 1-32; panic at, 
241-42, 244 

Stonewall Brigade, 62, 191, 218, 239 

Stough, Col. Israel: at Oldtown, 286-88 

Strasburg VA, 152, 155, 159, I71, 182 

Sullivan, Brig. Gen. Jeremiah, 25, 29, 33, 
39, 40, 43; relieved of command, 44 
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Sweeney, Major James W.: burns 


Chambersburg, 282; in McCausland’s 
Raid, 277, 281; at Moorefield, 300 


Taggart, Lt. Col. George W.: during retreat 


from Winchester, 238-39 


Tate, Lt. Col. Samuel, 136 

Tennessee Battalion: 16th, 244 

Tennessee Cavalry: 1st, 176-77 
Tennessee Infantry (mounted): 43rd, 146; 


soth, 146 


Terry, Brig. Gen. William: at Cool Spring, 


64, 65; at Kernstown, 191, 192, 206-7, 
214, 222 


Thoburn, Col. Joseph, 28-29, 33, 44, 58, 


153, 160, 166, 178-79; assessment of 
Kernstown by, 266; at Cool Spring, 
60-104; covers retreat, 234-35, 2375 
241, 243-45; at Kernstown, 184, 197- 
98, 208-11, 219, 230; lost at night and 
escapes, 248-49 


Thomas, Maj. Gen. George, 169 
Tibbits, Col. William Badger, 46; 


assessment of Kernstown by, 265; at 
Berry’s Ferry, 110-16; covers retreat 
from Kernstown, 236, 239, 241, 246, 
2543 July 23 cavalry action of, 172, 173, 
175; at Kernstown, 183, 187, 192, 193, 
225, 226; and Purcellville Wagon Raid, 
56-58; and retreat to Martinsburg, 255, 


257 


Tomkins, Col. Charles H., 87 


United States Artillery: 5th Battery L 


(Weir’s), 64, 86, 90, 197, 215, 299 


United States Cavalry: 6th, 277, 279 
United States Infantry: 4th, 36; r4th, 37 


Valley Campaign of 1862, 6, 41, 64, 


318-19 


Vance, Lt. Col. John L.: at Cool Spring, 69, 


75> 76 81, 90, 91 


Vaughn, Brig. Gen. John C., 28, 29, 


120, 121, 158-59, 168, 277-79, 308; 


assessment of, 269; at Hagerstown, 277, 
290; July 23 cavalry action of, 170, 172, 
176; at Kernstown, 182, 187, 196, 200, 
202, 226; at Martinsburg, 255-56; in 
pursuit of Crook, 229-31, 240, 2445 
at Rutherford’s Farm, 127-28, 130, 
132-33, 135, 138-40, 146 

Vicksburg Ms, 4, 128 

Virginia and Tennessee Railroad, 5, 6, 37 

Virginia Artillery: Amherst (Kirkpatrick), 
136, 138, 141-42, 145, 148; Char- 
lottesville (Jackson), 218, 222, 256, 
305; Fluvanna (Massie), 218, 2225 
Lewisburg (Bryan), 89, 90, 213; Mon- 
roe (Chapman), 89, 90, 213; Stanton 
(McClanahan), 111; Wise Legion 
(Lowry), 89, 213 

Virginia Battalion: 45th, 194; 48th, 191; 
soth, 191; 51st, 77, 194, 217; 58th, 
143; 6oth, 226; 62nd (mounted), 
III-16, 244 

Virginia Cavalry: 8th, 24, 51, 107-8, 
157, 176, 180, 245, 286-87, 289, 295, 
301; 14th, 273, 282, 293, 302, 305-6; 
16th, 303; 17th, 239, 304; 18th, 111, 
114-153 20th, 22, 40, 106, 121, 131, 
173-74; 21st, 108, 281-82, 287, 301-3, 
307; 22nd, 302-3; 23rd, 244, 252; 
25th (27th Battalion), 287, 303; 36th 
Battalion, 281, 300; 37th Battalion, 53, 
55-61, 107-8, 282, 284, 300 

Virginia Central Railroad, 19 

Virginia Infantry: 2nd, 226; roth, 191; 
13th, 144, 1703 21st, 191, 253; 22nd, 
24; 23rd, 191, 252; 24th, 13; 25th, 191; 
31St, 199, 221, 252; 36th, 70, 159, 195, 
204, 214; 37th, 191; 42nd, 65, 191; 
44th, 191; 45th, 194, 212, 217 


Wallace, Maj. Gen. Lew, 7 

Washburn, Col. James, 68, 76, 84-85, 92 

Washington DC, I, 3, 5, 7; 8, 17, 20, 21, 
27-28, 30-32, 41, 52, 156, 160, 280— 
90, 313-14 
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Welles, Gideon (Secretary of the Navy), 8 

Wells, Col. George D., 45; covers 
retreat to Martinsburg, 253; during 
retreat from Winchester, 23 5-37, 
242-43; at Kernstown 197, 209, 219; at 
Martinsburg, 255-56; at Snickers Gap, 
65, 67, 735 775 81, 83, 91 

West Virginia Artillery: Battery B 
(Keeper’s), 46-47, 49, 51, 55-57, 
I10, 112-13, 173, 215-16; Battery E 
(Upshur), 65, 87, 185-87, 196-97, 200, 
215; Battery F, 120, 147, 168 

West Virginia Cavalry: rst, 120, 129, 130, 
135, 139, 143, 145-46, 148, 168, 228; 
2nd, 130, 137, 139, 146, 158, 188, 227; 
3rd, 120, 129, 130, 135, 137, 139, 146, 
168 

West Virginia Infantry: 1st, 64, 68, 76, 
79, 80, 134, 209; 4th, 69, 74-75, 795 
84-86, 89-91; 5th, 107, 200, 213, 217- 
18; 9th, 129, 131, 134, 135-36, 138, 
140, 142-43; roth, 57, 188, 198-208, 
219-22; 11th, 68, 214; 12th, 67-68, 76, 
79, 81, 84, 91, 98, 154, 197-98, 209; 
13th, 107, 200, 205, 214, 217, 2253 
4th, 129, 131, 135-37, 140-493 15th, 
68, 77-78, 98, 154, 214 

Wharton, Brig. Gen. Gabriel C., 26, 
48-49, 56, 58, 123, 159; background 
of, 193-94; at Cool Spring, 70, 77, 99; 
evaluation of, 269; at Fort Stevens, 21; 
at Kernstown, 193, 195, 200, 202, 212, 
214, 216, 224-25, 230; in pursuit of 
Crook, 236, 251 

Whitaker, Capt. Cary: at Cool Spring, 75, 
84, 93-94, 96 

White’s Ferry. See Conrad’s Ferry 

Wickliffe Church, 54, 70 


Wilderness, Battle of the, 6, 13, 14, 17, 24, 
545 73s 125, 190 

Wildes, Lt. Col. Thomas FE: secures Union 
at Cool Spring, 85, 89, 92 

Williamsport MD, 277, 279 

Wilson, Colonel William T., 68 

Winchester, First Battle of, 23.4 

Winchester, Second Battle of, 190, 198, 
232, 246 

Winchester, Third Battle of, 3, 315, 318 

Winchester VA, 3, 29, 53, 108, 120-22, 
127-29, 132-33, 144, 149-50, 155, 
229-31, 236-38, 240-41, 244-45, 323 

Witcher, Col. W. S., 138, 139 

Withers, Maj. Henry H., 193, 199, 207, 


221 

Wood, Col. James Wood: at Cool Spring, 
72,77, 84; funeral of, 97 

Woodgrove: engagement on July 16 at, 
51-52, 296 

Work, Maj. George T.: at Moorefield, 
290, 294, 305-6; at Snickers Gap July 
T7562 

Wright, Maj. Gen. Horatio Gouverneur, 
29, 31, 32-33, 35> 39-425 525 54, 58, 
66, 81, 96, 97, IOI, 102, 105, 117, 122, 
129, 132, 152, 154, 158, 180, 317; at 
Cool Spring, 60-104; ordered to join 
Hunter, 257; withdrawal from Valley, 


155-56 


Yancy, Capt. William B., 191, 196 

York, Brig. Gen. Zebulon: at Cool Spring, 
58, 61, 65; at Kernstown, 190, 192, 
206-7, 218, 222, 251 

Young, Col. Samuel B. M., 69, 81; 
wounded at Kernstown, 211 

Yutzy, Maj. Enoch, 185 
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